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FOREWORD 


When we first planned the volumes for the Ford Humanities Project 
at Princeton we set as our goal a series of essays that would be "con¬ 
tributions to that part of American intellectual history which has to 
do with humanistic scholarship,” The present volume is such a con¬ 
tribution and more too. For it appears that historical scholarship 
occupies so central and commanding a position in Aimerica today that 
a volume describing that scholarship inevitably comes near to being 
a full history of the Ajmerican mind. 

In an earlier volume of this series (The Origins of American Hu¬ 
manistic Scholars)^ Robert Knapp remarks that "of all the disci¬ 
plines reviewed in this study . . . history is in the most fortunate 
circumstances”; "historians have a surer confidence both in their mis¬ 
sion and their effeaiveness than scholars in other humanistic disci¬ 
plines . . . and they less often complain of their isolation from the 
mainstream of the intellectual life of their times.” The essays in this 
volume show in detail how this has come about. John Higham de¬ 
scribes the "renewal” in historical smdies in recent decades and 
points to the happy circumstance that the "academic schism between 
history and the humanities {has] largely healed.” 

The philosopher of our era has vacated the chair of speculative 
thought and no longer talks about the big questions that interest all 
thinking men. The literary critic has a hard job filling the role of 
universal pundit because so much of the best literature of our time 
is esoteric: he inevitably talks mostly about books and poems that 
the educated public has not read. The historian, however, whose 
method is rigorous and intellectually exacting, but whose work is 
interesting and intelligible to amateurs as well as professionals, to 
generalists as well as specialists, is both scientist and humanist and 
has taken over the roles abandoned by the philosopher and the critic. 

In the final essay in this volume. Professor Gilbert indicates the 
centrality of the historian's task: 

The foremost task of the historian is to regain an image of the past 
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in whidi history emerges as the coaceptiiali2ation of a unified 
process. For the existence of history as a profession and as an inde¬ 
pendent field depends on the conception of the past as a totality. 
But the need for reconstruaing a historical consciousness that 
integrates the present with the past is much more than the profes¬ 
sional interest of the historian. It is rooted in the general need of 
our time. Because history is the study of man in his social condi¬ 
tions, the establishment of the relation of the past to the present 
reasserts the role of man in a world that appears to slide out of 
h u m a n control And justification for the concern with history is the 
conviction that *'there is no future without a past and there is no 
past without a future.*' 


Because I was once a historian myself, I have had a special interest 
in this volume. My hopes that it would be a superlative study have, 
I th ink , been fulfilled. Nothing could be a more apt illustration of 
the excellent state of historical scholarship in thk country than these 
learned, graceful, and illuminating essays. 


Richard Schlatter 
General Editor 



PREFACE 


History is one of the oldest and most protean forms of intellectual 
activity. Any story about human experience that tries to exclude 
fable and error in the interest of truth has a claim to the name of 
history. Our constant need to remember the jumble of experience in 
orderly sequence makes everyone a historian. In daily life historical 
thinking engages each of us, just as we must all be moralists in mak¬ 
ing decisions, actors in playing roles, and artists in arranging ma¬ 
terials. The reconstruction of the past not only resembles such stub¬ 
bornly practical occupations but also incorporates them: it involves 
commitment, enactment, and design. History is common; but it is 
also complex. 

Accordingly, it has always resisted codification. Historical think¬ 
ing proceeds with a minimum of rules, lending itself to all the cross¬ 
purposes of life. Historians have never elaborated a special language, 
a consistent theoretical system, or uniform criteria for evaluating 
their performance. Until fairly recent times, history had no distinc¬ 
tive place in educational curriculums, and few men gave their whole 
careers to writing it. In Samuel Johnson s rude opinion. 

Great parts were not requisite for a historian, as in that kind of 
composition all the greatest powers of the human mind are quies¬ 
cent. He has facts ready to his hand, so he has no exercise of in¬ 
vention. Imagination is not required in any high degree; only about 
as much as is used in the lower parts of poetry. Some penetration, 
accuracy, and coloring will fit a man for such a task, who can give 
the application which is necessary.^ 

Yet the development of historical understanding, during the cen¬ 
tury following Johnson’s summary verdict, was one of the most 
striking features of Western culture. Both historiography and his¬ 
torical thinking in a larger sense advanced as never before. We have 
come to realize that the historical movement of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was perhaps second only to the scientific revolution of the 

'^BoswelVs London Journd, 1762-1763, ed. Frederick A. Pottle (i95o)» P* 293- 
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sarenteentli century in transforming Western thought and shaping 
our modem mentality,® One consequence was extensive organization 
and professionalization of research. Another consequence was pene¬ 
tration of a historical point of view into art, literature, philosophy, 
dieology, and the new sciences of man. Herder, Marx, Darwin, Tol¬ 
stoy, and Weber, to name just a few, were all historical thinkers. 
Hencefordi no cultivated person could feel that history left the great¬ 
est powers of the mind quiescent. 

An adequate account of the hi^rfcal movement is yet to be writ¬ 
ten, and we have not aspired to so large an undertaldng in rhig 
volume. Our interest colters on the American professional historian. 
We have tried, however, to understand his involvement in the whole 
historical movement and in the difliculties it has encountered. While 
scbolatdiq) progressed in refinement and comprehensiveness, history 
seemed to lose in the intellectual life of the early twentieth century 
some of the importance it had in die nineteenth. How historians re- 
^nded under the particular conditions of American culture is one 
of our chief concerns. 

In order to q)eak to such large questions, we have had to be selec¬ 
tive in coverage. Of the d^t tJmusand historians employed in col¬ 
leges ^ universities in the United States in 1962, nearly half 
specialize in American h^nry. Aimther quarter interest dhemselves 
primarriy m modern Europe.® The remainder are scat^ among a 
great vanety of other fields. To have analyzed the internal develop¬ 
ment of these many fields wcmld have meant asrigning chapters to 
a large number of specialists. Rather dian fragment our report, we 
have ocmfined our dscosskHi of histtmcal literature to the two fields 
of wifcst contempcaraiy interest after giving an over-all view of the 
histoi:^ profess«>n from the pomt of view of institutions and as- 
stmptiHis. Thus the book begins by examining the sodal and in¬ 
stitutional situation of American historians, moves on to their 
general coiKreptmns about the study of history, then spedBes the 
l^ttems of meaning they have found dose at hand in their own 
natbnal past and a little mote dtoitly in Europe. Finally, the view 
widens to pennit a summation of the characteristics of American 


.^•S. Depwtment ^ labor, Occupationd Outlook HandhooK 1963^64, p. 160, 
The ©tmaaffi by fields is £tom Dexter Perkins and John L. 
Snell s The Educatwn of Hsstorfans m the United States (1961), pp. 30-32. 
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scholarship against a background of historical thought and activit7 
in other countries. 

This book was originally conceived in more modest terms. We set 
out simply to report on the state of historical scholarship in America 
today. As historians, we soon discovered that we could not make 
sense of the present apart from the past. To find ourselves we needed 
to look back; the book became a history. Each author went back 
as far as he thought necessary to establish a firm base. Professor 
Krieger, in asking how Americans comprehend European history, 
reaches all the way back to our earliest historical writing. Professor 
Gilbert, in asking how the historical enterprise in modern America 
compares with the study of history in Europe, starts from the crystal¬ 
lization of history as an academic discipline in the early nineteenth 
cenmry. The main body of the book begins with the transformation 
of American universities in the 1870’s and i88o’s and the establish¬ 
ment of historical smdy therein. Although we have tried not to be 
superficial, we are fully conscious of having realized no more than a 
first approximation of a complicated story. 

In analyzing themselves and their antecedents as honestly as men 
can, the authors have enjoyed a most fruitful congeniality. After 
agreeing to a general plan of attack, each went his own way. Each is 
alone responsible for the faults of his part of the job. But we have 
profited from reading and criticizing one another’s work, and we 
have drawn much encouragement from learning that our individual 
paths led in a common direction. The first three sections of the book 
also benefited greatly from the generous response many colleagues 
at home and abroad made to impertinent inquiries. Thanks are 
owing especially to Miriam and Alfred Vagts, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Allan Nevins, and Roy F. Nichols for supplying certain manuscripts 
and memories; to Boyd C. Shafer of the American Historical Asso¬ 
ciation, and Paul Webbink and Eleanor C. Isbell of the Social Sci¬ 
ence Research Council, for facilitating access to the files of their 
respeaive organizations; to Bradford Perkins, Boyd C. Shafer, 
Trygve Tholfsen, and W. Stull Holt for a critical reading of various 
chapters; and to Smart Samuels, Raymond Better, and Susan Brimm 
for strengthening parts of the research. 

John Higham 

Professor of History 

University of Michigan 
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THE HISTORICAL PROEESSION 



From the time of the earliest English settlements In America, men 
and women of many sorts have been writing history. No one group 
has ever had a monopoly of the production of competent histories. 
Leadership in setting standards, however, has usually belonged to a 
particular class. Twice this leadership has changed hands. 

During the seventeenth century the best history was written by 
Puritan clergymen and by lay officials associated with them in creat¬ 
ing a new Zion in the wilderness. They wrote hastily, in whatever 
moments they could spare from active labors in behalf of the Puritan 
cause. Their history was a further extension of scripmre; a chronicle 
of God*s inscrutable will working within their own community. 
Clergymen long remained one of the most numerous species of his¬ 
torical writers, but their importance diminished as the church ceased 
to form the cultural center of American life. 

In the eighteenth century, patrician historians came to the fore. 
The growth of private wealth allowed a margin of leisure time for 
their smdies. The weightiness of history appealed to the strong sense 
of social responsibility that characterized many American gentlemen; 
to them the historian was the ultimate human judge of men and 
events. They strove—^without always succeeding, of course—^to play 
a judicial role fairly and impartially, for the patrician, untrammeled 
by religious orthodoxy, prided himself on his independence of mind. 
He participated in a wide, transatlantic literary culture and wrote 
for an unspecialized, cultivated audience.^ During the greater part of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the patrician historian held 
the center of the stage, and in the works of Thomas Hutchinson, 
Charles Gayarre, Francis Parkman, Henry C Lea, and others, his 
history reached a high level of accuracy and distinction. 

After 1870 a new social type appeared, and by the end of the cen- 

i The most detailed studies are Michael Kraus’s The Writing of American His¬ 
tory , rev. ed. (1953); David D. Van Tassel’s Recording Americas Past, 1607- 
1884 (i960); Kenneth Murdock’s Literature and Theology in Colonial New 
England (1949), pp. 67-97; Richard S. Dunn’s ’’Seventeenth-Century English 
Historians of America,” in Seventeenth-Century America, ed. James Morton 
Smith (1959), pp. 195-225. For social origins see also George H. Callcott’s 
’’Historians in Early Nineteenth-Century America,” New England Quarterly, 
xxxn (1959),496-520. 
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tury it was becoming the dominant figure in American historiogra¬ 
phy. As the Puritan gave way to the patrician, so the patrician at 
length yielded leadership to the professional historian. Unlike any of 
his predecessors, the professional historian devoted substantially his 
entire career to teaching and writing. Earlier scholars, largely self- 
taught, usually turned to serious historical studies in their mature 
years. The professional learned his skills and fixed his course as a 
student at a university, there imbibing precept and example from es¬ 
tablished scholars. 

Two signal developments in higher education made this possible. 
First, the breakdown of the old classical curriculum and the rise of 
the elective system created a new need for college teachers of history. 
College curriculums until the iSyo's had room for very few history 
courses, and these were generally taught by professors primarily in¬ 
terested in the classics or in philosophy. As late as 1884 the four hun¬ 
dred American instimtions of higher education had about twenty 
full-time teachers of history. At Princeton the sole professor of his¬ 
tory also taught political science.^ A decade later nearly a hundred 
college teachers devoted full time to history, and the demand was 
growing steadily.^ Meanwhile the modern university, conceived as a 
center for research and graduate training, became at last, after many 
abortive antebellum attempts, the capstone of the educational sys¬ 
tem. The opening of The Johns Hopkins University in 1876 and the 
transformation of Harvard during the same decade pointed the way. 
The university supplied an institutional setting for professional schol¬ 
arship, and, by the requirements for its Ph.D. degree, transmitted an 
incentive for research to the college teachers whom it trained. The 
professional historian materialized in the guise of a teacher-specialist. 
After a long intervening period of free-lance scholarship, historians 
again became^ as they had been in Puritan New England, servants of 
an insrimtion. 

Although the university provided a new instimtional basis for 
historical scholarship, it could not alone supply the discipline and es¬ 
prit de corps a profession requires. A profession is, among other 

^ Charles W. Eliot, 'EduaUfond Reform: Essays and Addresses (1909), pp. 105- 
106; G. Stanley Hall, ed.. Methods of Teaching and Studying History (1886), 
PP* 49"50*» J- F* Jameson, **The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” 
American Historic Remew, XV < 1909), 2. 

3 J. F. Jameson, 'The American Historical Review, 1895-1920,” American His* 
toricd Review^ XXVI (1920), 2. 
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tilings, a body of individuals with a particular skill, who by coopera¬ 
tive action establish and maintain their own standards of achieve¬ 
ment instead of obeying some external authority. While universities 
furnished professional training and opportunity, the new type of 
scholar also needed his own nationwide organization for the promo¬ 
tion of his collective interests and the regulation of his work. This he 
secured through the American Historical Association, founded in 
1884. The reciprocal relations between this emerging Association 
and the existing world of amateur scholarship constitute the central 
daeme in the formation of a historical profession. 


5 
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FORMATIVE YEARS 


It is clear ia retrospect that amateur and professional historians op¬ 
erate very diflFerently, and that the shift from one kind of leadership 
to the other has not been all clear gain. The most conspicuous advan¬ 
tage of professionalism inhered in the coordination of many individ¬ 
uals* efforts. “Scholars and students can no longer afford to live in 
isolation/' insisted the chairman at the organmng session of the 
American Historical Association.^ By working together, professionals 
pooled their knowledge and collaborated with more or less success in 
assembling materials, facilitating research, organizing collective 
projects, disseminating ideas, criticizing results, and multiplying the 
number of historians. One result was an enormous quantitative in¬ 
crease in sound historical writing. Moreover, the professional spirit 
of coordination required, in theory at least, that every individual in¬ 
vestigation should reach outward toward a larger organization of 
historical knowledge; every local inquiry should relate itself to a gen¬ 
eral pattern of development Thus the professional made war on the 
disconneaed nature of amateur scholarship. 

A cooperative ethic had, however, the disadvantage of putting 
more emphasis on attainment of a general level of competence than 
on the creation of unique achievements. The cultivation of talent 
d^ouraged to some degree a quest for genius. One of the founders 
of the American Historical Association, J. Franklin Jameson, 
grasped very early the nature of the choice that was being made, and 
accepted it. '"Now it is the spread of thoroughly good second-class 
work,” he wrote in 1891, ", . . that our science most needs at pres¬ 
ent; for it sorely needs that improvement in technical process, that 
superior finish of workmanship, which a large number of works of 
talent can do more to foster than a few works of literary genius.” ^ 

The standards of craftsmanship for which Jameson spoke took on 


^Quoted in David D. Van Tassel, ^*The American Historical Association and 
the Soutih, 1884-1913,” Jouffkd of Sotahern History^ XXIII (1957), 466. 

2 J. F. Jameson, Tie History of Historical Writing in America (1891), pp. 132- 

33. 
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such importance in professional eyes that content could easily suffer 
at the expense of technique. Moreover, the guild-enclosed historian 
could not escape the standardization of goals and activities that is in¬ 
herent in organizational life. In spite of a self-critical spirit built into 
professional history, the insular and fraternal habits of professional 
association tended to perpetuate the high level of mediocrity that 
Jameson regarded as a necessary but temporary stage in preparing 
the way for truly great and profound work. Perhaps the teaching 
function of the professional historian also sustained a good-namred 
tolerance of routine performance. In the protected atmosphere of 
the classroom a man continually responsible to others younger and 
less mature than himself does not easily hold to an extravagant and 
selfish ideal of achievement 

The amateur historian, on the other hand, cherished his independ¬ 
ence. John Bach McMaster, a self-made historian who secured a pro¬ 
fessorship at Pennsylvania because he wrote an outstanding book, a 
scholar who was notably absent at the founding of the American 
Historical Association, illustrated the amateur spirit in opposing the 
Carnegie plan for pensioning retired professors. "I believe that in 
this and in all professions, as in business, each man should stand on 
his own basis, and on that alone,” McMaster announced in his highly 
unprofessional way.^ Similarly, the amateur historian expected his 
work to survive or perish on its individual merits; he was little con¬ 
cerned about its status as a "contribution” to some continuing col¬ 
lective inquiry. Having no feeling of corporate identity (except in a 
local or ethnic sense), the amateur historian did not write primarily 
for other historians. He chose his subject for its intrinsic interest and 
wrote either for his own satisfaction or for a public that would ac¬ 
cept him on his own terms. He might have too little knowledge and 
appreciation of technique, but he never had too much. 

So, in time, many amateur historians grew contemptuous of their 
professional brethren. "After a while,” Theodore Roosevelt recalled, 
"it dawned on me that all of the conscientious, industrious, pains¬ 
taking little pedants, who would have been useful in a rather small 
way if they had understood their own limitations, had become be¬ 
cause of their conceit distinctly noxious. They solemnly believed that 
if there were only enough of them, and that if they only collected 

®Eric Goldman, John Bach McMaster, American Historian (1943), pp. 70-71. 
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enough facts of all kinds and sorts, there would cease to be any need 
hereafter for great writers, great thinkers/’ ^ 

One might suppose, in view of this sharp divergence, that the pro¬ 
fessional summarily thrust the amateur aside, that lines of battle were 
drawn from the outset, and that the viaory of one meant the defeat 
of the other. Things were not that simple. Neither a professional 
ethic nor a mature professional organization came into being over¬ 
night in 1884. These developed gradually and did not become dis- 
tina until the twentieth century. The new school of Ph.D.’s, al¬ 
though quite self-conscious in the eighties, had not yet found its 
place in American culture. It needed the help and sought the aid 
of everyone seriously interested in history. Aid was readily extended, 
for the better amateur historians fully shared the professionals’ 
interest in raising the standards of cultural activity in America. Much 
of the character of modern American historiography will remain 
obscure unless we appreciate that it sprang from the combined efforts 
of independent gentlemen and professional scholars, who comprised 
i nitia lly a homogeneous class with a common mission. 

The rise of a professional outlook in the field of history was an in¬ 
tegral part of a broad movement for the establishment of authority in 
American intellectual life. In almost all fields of cultural endeavor, 
associations that defined standards and goals appeared in the late 
nineteenth century. The American Historical Association was one 
aumng a great number of such bodies. The American Philological 
Association made its debut in 1869. At least 79 learned societies 
w^e or^^nized in the next decade, and 121 in the Eighties. The new 
universitfes not only introduced graduate schools of arts and sci¬ 
ences but also multiplied and immensely invigorated the nation’s 
professional schools. Beginning in the 1870’s, physicians underwent 
increasing regulation by state examining boards. The spread of state 
and 1^1 bar associations and the organization of the American Bar 
Association in 1878 strengthened the professional consciousness of 
lawyers.® The National Education Association (1870) tried to do the 
same with teachers. 


^Quoted in Howard K. Beale. Professional Historian: His Theory and 
His Practice, * Pacific Hhtorkd Review, XXII (1953), 228 ^ 

SMede Curd, (^owtb of American Thought, 2nd ed.*(i95i), pp. 586-88- 
James Bryce, The Amertcan Commortwedth, 2nd ed., voL II fLondon 
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Other agencies stq)ped forward to exercise custodial jurisdiction 
over literature and the arts. The great metropolitan art museums, 
most of which were established in the 1870*$, served as weighty ar¬ 
biters of taste. New nonpartisan, nondenominational magazines— 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, Scribnei^s —labored to elevate 
and guide a national middle-class audience in the pursuit of culture 
and respectability. The Nation, edited by E. L. Godkin, was the most 
distinguished and influential of these journals. Throughout the last 
third of the nineteenth century it was the authoritative voice of the 
patrician and academic intelligentsia. In 1868 Godkin had com¬ 
plained that all groups in America were organized except '*the cha¬ 
otic mass of persons scattered from Maine to California to whom 
mental culture is one of the great objects of this mortal life.” ® By 
the end of the century the chaotic mass had undergone an organiza¬ 
tional revolution comparable to the trust movement in American 
business. There was even, after 1898, a National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, an honorific, self-appointed body modeled on the great 
European academies. 

Scholars inevitably participated prominently in this movement of 
consolidation, since it blended with a long-term trend toward special¬ 
ization and technical refinement in intellectual life. It also enlisted 
the cultivated patrician class, for the movement represented a pro¬ 
found reaaion against the democratic openness and rawness of the 
pre-Civil War era. America in the midnineteenth century had had a 
paucity of effective intellectual institutions. Its strikingly undisci¬ 
plined culture had thrown off institutional restraints on the individ¬ 
ual. It valued the omnicompetence of the common man above the 
tutelage of any elite. In the late nineteenth century, urbanization, 
conservatism, and a general weakening of democratic values con¬ 
tributed to a reassertion of leadership by established authorities. 

Thus patricians readily joined professional scholars in enterprises 
calculated to uplift and codify American culture; they could not an¬ 
ticipate how far the codification would go, or how much their own 
intellectual pre-eminence would ultimately suffer. The academic 
men, for their part, felt at home in patrician circles. James Bryce no¬ 
ticed in the late Eighties that American professors, in spite of modest 
salaries, seemed always to be among the local social aristocracy. 
They were dignified, frock-coated gentlemen, and at Columbia Uni- 
® E. L. Godkin, *'The Organization of Culture," Nation, VII (1868), 486-88. 
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versity before the turn of the century professors were almost auto¬ 
matically listed in the New York Social Register, (At the best uni¬ 
versities even the salaries of the top professors were substantial, A 
few exceeded $5,000 in a time when many school teachers earned 
$500 and maids were available for $3.50 per week,) As if to sym¬ 
bolize the alliance of academic authority with aristocratic traditions, 
universities in the late nineteenth century adopted ceremonial robes 
for formal occasions, and enclosed their new laboratories in ivy- 
covered Gothic. 

Moreover, most academic scholars shared the social ideals of their 
patrician associates. Both groups conceived of themselves as guides 
for a democratic society that overestimated material success and un¬ 
dervalued *'the higher ideals of life.’^ Both felt a common mission to 
civilize the masses on the one hand and subdue the upstart nouveaux 
rkhes on the other. Both echoed the Nation and the Atlantic in call¬ 
ing for "an educated class amongst us, to be the guardians of the tra¬ 
ditions and feelings and aspirations of high culture, and the difihiser 
of an atmosphere of thought and study—a kind of barrier, too, 
against the gross materialism of the time, the growing tendency to 
estimate the value of everjrthing in dollars and cents, and to despise 
or shirk all discipline of mind or body which does not promise a 
speedy return in hard cash.” This class would constitute, said Wil¬ 
liam T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, an "aristocracy of 
culture,” disputing alike the claims of mere wealth and the preroga¬ 
tives of birth.® 

Accordingly, the early professional historians regarded their- 


^ Bryce, op, dt., p. 549; John D. Davies, ’The ’Old’ Faculty,” Princeton Alumni- 
Weekly, LXI (November 25, i960), 6-9; R. Harper, ’The Pay of American 
College Professors,” Forum, XVI (1893), 96-109; Hugh Hawkins, Pioneer: A 
History of the Johns Hopkins University, 1874-1889 (i960), pp. 42, 129. M. 
Halsey Thomas, to whose knowledge of New York social history I am much in¬ 
debted, has checked his recollections of faculty conversation by looking up the* 
Columbia faculty of 1900 in the Social Register of that year. He found nearly 
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scholarly activity as an essential component of the whole movement 
for consolidating American culture. In Germany, where many of 
them in the 1870’s and i88o’s went for training, they acquired an 
austere conception of specialized research that would before long 
separate them from amateur connections; but they also found in Ger¬ 
many the example of a professoriat active in civic enterprise. The 
German idea of the professor as the conscience of the state cor¬ 
responded roughly to the American ideal of an aristocracy of culture. 
John W, Burgess, German-trained historian who inaugurated gradu¬ 
ate work at Columbia in history and political science, hoped to pro¬ 
duce statesmen and public officials as well as scholars. The first 
American guidebook to historical scholarship, Charles Kendall 
Adams’ pioneering Manual of Historical 'Literature (1882), con¬ 
tained a long digression on current national problems that would re¬ 
quire historically informed leaders. Early meetings of the American 
Historical Association reverberated with pleas to historians to serve 
society, raise the level of political debate, and restore integrity in 
public life.® 

The chief architea of the American Historical Association exem¬ 
plified and fostered the union of professors and patricians. Herbert 
Baxter Adams, director of historical studies at Johns Hopkins dur¬ 
ing the Eighties and Nineties, though not a noteworthy scholar in his 
own right, was the first indefatigable promoter of professional his¬ 
tory. Through his outstanding students, through the fohns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science (1882- ), 

which he founded and edited, and through his secretaryship of the 
American Historical Association during its first sixteen years, Adams 
probably did more than anyone else to Germanize American histori¬ 
cal scholarship. Yet he took special care to involve amateur histor¬ 
ians in the Association and thereby make it a broadly national 
institution. 

A New Englander **of sound Puritan stock” though unrelated to 
the more famous Adamses, Herbert Baxter was a product of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Amherst College, and the University of Heidel- 

® Charles Kendall Adams, A Manud of HisPoricd Literature, 3rd ed. (1889) , 
pp. 19-23; Herman Ausubel, Historians and Their Craft: A Study of the Presd- 
dential Addresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-1^4$ (1950) , 
pp. 38-39; Andrew D. White, "European Schools of History and Politics,” Johrzs 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, V (1887), 471- 
546. 
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berg. He worshiped his Heidelberg master, Johann Bluntschli, who 
(Adams diought) had arrived at a truly historical jurisprudence by 
participating in the politics and legislation of his time. Adams' own 
enthusiasm for public service expressed itself through his connection 
with the U.S, Bureau of Education, for which he wrote and edited a 
long series of pamphlets on the history and current state of American 
education. His favorite projea for a time was a scheme for a national 
academy at Washington to train professional civil servants as West 
Point and Annapolis trained officers. Adams all the while enjoyed 
tiie pleasures of Baltimore and Washington society, particularly the 
Cosmos Qub and the Saturday Evening literary Club that met at the 
home of a wealthy and cultivated lawyer, Horatio King. In 1891, 
when Adams was offered a lucrative post at the new University of 
Chicago, he drew up a balance sheet, comparing the two situations, 
which presents a revealing profile of patrician values. Among other, 
more personal considerations, he listed: 


East 

West 

Quiet 

Rush 

Continuity 

Broken 

Society 

New People 

Conservatism 

Boom 

Duty 

Advantage 

Settled 

Moving 

Identification 

Lost 


Not surprisingly, A dam s decided to stay at Johns Hopkins. 

Privately, Ada ms had a rather superior attitude toward the many 
local historical societies and the amateur historians of the country. 
But he realized keenly, as he told a friend, ”the importance of corpo¬ 
rate influences, of associations of men and money.” So he launched 
his plan for a national historical society with the aid of the American 
Social Science Association, a kind of clearing house for knowledge 
about social and educational issues that concerned the aristocracy of 
culture. The President of the Social Science Association, John 
Eaton, who was also C ommis sioner of Education at the time, joined 

Stull Holt, ed., HistoHcd Scholarship in the United States, rSy^-jooj 
•I Herbert B, Adams: Tributes of Friends ( 1902) 

p. 469. 
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Adams and two other professional historians in summoning an or¬ 
ganizational meeting of historians, to be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the social science group. Of the forty-one people 
who answered the call and constimted themselves the American His¬ 
torical Association (AHA) only a minority had any professional 
historical training. The charter members included patrician histori¬ 
ans, like William B. Weeden and Charles Deane, and men of affairs, 
like Carroll Wright, Rutherford B. Hayes, and William T. Harris. 
Nevertheless the professionals controlled the organization from the 
outset; and at the second annual meeting they declared their funda¬ 
mental allegiance by electing Leopold von Ranke, then approaching 
his ninetieth birthday, as their first and only honorary member.^^ 
Determined to bring all the historical resources of the nation 
within the purview of his Association, Adams continued to direct its 
energies outward. For two decades he and his cohorts on the Execu¬ 
tive Council rarely selected a professional historian as their annual 
president. (The only clear exceptions were Andrew Dickson White 
and Charles Kendall Adams, both university presidents.) Sometimes 
the AHA recognized a great patrician scholar like the revered 
George Bancroft, heavy with years and honors. Sometimes it hon¬ 
ored a distinguished clergyman with historical tastes, like Richard 
Salter Storrs. Sometimes it chose a conservative and cultivated man of 
affairs, like Simeon Baldwin, chief justice of the Connecticut Su¬ 
preme Court and one-time president of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, Adams took pains to gather the state and local 
historical societies under the Association’s paternal wing. When in 
1889 some of them seemed on the verge of creating their own 
federation, Adams headed them off with a special invitation to 
participate in the Association’s work. He also initiated an elaborate 
bibliography of their publications.^^ 

Just as Adams associated himself with the U.S. Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion, so he strove to attach the American Historical Association to 
the federal government. American governments, in contrast to Euro¬ 
pean, had shockingly little interest in subsidizing research, publishing 
historical documents, or maintaining usable archives. Adams was de- 

12 American Historical Association Papers, I (1886), 22-23, 483; J. F. Jameson, 

'Early Days of the American Historical Association, 1884-1895,” American Mis'- 
toricd Review, XL (1934), 1-5. 

i^Holt, op. cit., pp. 126-28; A. P. C Griffin, ed., ''Bibliography of American 
Historical Societies,” AHA Annud Report (1905), vol, II. 
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to rouse Congress to a consciousness of its historical re¬ 
sponsibilities. Redproc^ly, he wished to clothe the AHA with the 
dignity of the national state. After the first two annual meetings at 
the headquarters of the Social Science Association in Saratoga, New 
York, Adams shifted the base of operations to Washington- For a 
decade the AHA met there regularly, except one year when it went 
to Boston to honor Justin Winsor and another when it met at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. Adams delighted in the attendance of a few 
Congr^men and governmental officials at these meetings. Further¬ 
more, he prevailed upon their good will to secure from Congress in 
1889 a federal charter for the American Historical Association. This 
unusual act of incorporation fixed the principal office of the Associa¬ 
tion permanently in Washington, and authorized it to report an¬ 
nually to the Smithsonian Institution. The latter was directed to 
transmit to Congress the AHA’s proceedings and its reports on the 
condition of hismrical study in America. Adams thereby secured at 
government expense both office space and the printing of his annual 
reports.^^ More important, he opened a channel through which the 
aristocracy of culture might, in historical matters, exert a vigorous, 
uplifting influence on national policies. 

These expectations proved false. The governmental connection 
never matured. In America, unlike Adams’ beloved Germany, pro¬ 
fessors and other guardians of culture did not succeed in establishing 
a solii partnership with the state. During the Jacksonian period the 
intellectual class in America had lost its political eminence, and all 
efforts to recover that eminence in the late nineteenth century were 
unavailing. In the early 1890’s committees of the American Histor¬ 
ical Association began memorializing Congress to take heed of the 
nation’s scattered and negleaed historical records. The scholars 
wanted a unified management of the national archives; they also 
pleaded for a Historical Manuscripts Commission that would—like 
the British agency of that name—^inventory important papers in 
private hands. Congress did nothing. Any prospect that it would seri¬ 
ously notice tibe annual reports it still receives from the Association 
soon vanished. The arrangement continues today as a useful econ¬ 
omy in scholarly printing expenses and as a memorial of the forgot¬ 
ten hopes of Herbert Baxter Adams. 

The story may be followed in the anmial Papers and Reports of the AHA and 
in tbe aidcles by Jameson died above. 
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Another, greater Adams also tried vainly in the i88o’s to close the 
gap between government and culture. 'W^le Herbert Baxter used 
the new device of a professional organization, Henry Adams relied 
on his own brilliant salon. He established himself at Lafayette 
Square in Washington in 1877, partly to pursue historical research 
and partly to be where he expected political, scientific, and historical 
talent to converge in a new concentration of national energy. Wash¬ 
ington failed to live up to these expectations. It never became a gen¬ 
uine capital in the sense in which almost every European country 
had a national center of wealth, knowledge, intellect, fashion, and 
political power. Nor did Henry’s personal circle become a society. 
Instead, it contracted as his life darkened. Even the presence of a fel¬ 
low historian in the White House after 1901 did not unite the world 
of learning and the world of politics.^® 

In the absence of a political system capable of binding the patri¬ 
cian intellectual and the academic teacher to a common center of au¬ 
thority, the two groups eventually drifted apart. Each was thrown too 
exclusively on its own intellectual resources. The drive toward a 
stricter professionalism gradually pulled the academic men away 
from patrician associations and from the wide culture that patrician 
life at its best embraced. To this trend the patrician offered little ef¬ 
fective counterpressure. After the 1890’s the number of amateurs 
producing important historical books diminished drastically. There is 
no reason to suppose that professionals crowded them out; they quit 
of their own accord. James Ford Eiodes, speaking to the Harvard 
undergraduate History Club in 1908, advised young men of ample 
means to devote their lives to independent historical scholarship; 
but very few took such advice, and Ehodes himself had in the early 
twentieth century no real successor. A similar disengagement evi¬ 
dently occurred in other fields of cultural endeavor. One thinks of 
Edith Wharton’s literary isolation in upper-class New York, her de¬ 
scriptions of delicate American dilettantes in Europe, and her own 
nostalgia. The aristocratic revival in American culture during the 
post-Civil War decades had spent much of its force by the turn of the 
century. In the increasingly democratic atmosphere of the Progres¬ 
sive Era the aristocracy of culture very largely went to pieces; and 

A. Hunter Dupree, Science in the 'Federal Government (1957), pp. 296-300. 
On Henry Adams see Ernest Samuels' Henry Adams: The Middle Years (1957 ). 
15 James Ford Rhodes, Historical Essays (1909), pp. 
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many of its patridan elements became—^like Henry Adams himself 
in his later years—peevish, precious, and aloof. 

We can observe the other side of this separation beginning in the 
American Historical Association in the 1890*5, as the professors 
moved to take full charge. After a decade of Herbert Baxter Adams' 
leadership, dissatisfactfon broke out in 1895. On the surface the issue 
was simply one of where to meet. A group of professors, led by 
George Burton Adams of Yale, William A. Dunning of Columbia, 
and Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, complained that the annual 
meetings were dull and poorly attended because Washington was not 
an adequate center of literary and academic life. The protesters de¬ 
manded aiKi won a new policy of rotation that would bring the Asso- 
datton each year to one of the major university communities. 

Behind this specific change it is not hard to see a broader profes¬ 
sorial rebellion against Herbert Baxter Adams* careful balancing of 
academic and nonacademic interests. The programs to date had in- 
duded a large number of papeK by nonprofessional historians, 
mostly li^t and trivial performances. The Association had largely 
avMded discussion of pedagogical problems and had maintained 
on its Executive Council an even balance between professionals 
and amateurs. In all these respects the emphasis now shifted deci¬ 
sively in a {Mofessional direction. More professional historians were 
elected to the Executive Council Their papers henceforth dominated 
the annual meetings. And in 1896 the AHA appointed its famous 
Qsnmirtee of Seven (all professors) to improve historical instruc¬ 
tion in the secondary schools. The new policies quickly pro¬ 
duced a gratifying expansion. Between 1895 and 1899 membership 
^ibled (reaching 1400), and attendance at meetings increased 
htMU 50 to more than 200.^^ 


Ihe same group that broke the Washington axis of the AHA si- 
ffl^WjusIy launched a strictly professional historical journal 
Several Ivy League professors, headed by George Burton Adams and 
Hart, ^ m New York in April 1895 and founded the American 

Htsior^Re^ (AHR) independently of the American Historical 

A^om^ Since they wished to have an American publication with 
J hi^ te^cd standards, they created an entirely professional 
etkonal board. J. Franklin Jameson, a young professor at Brown 


Anmd Reports (1895-99); Jameson, op. 
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University, was installed as managing editor. Three years later the 
Association began to subsidi2e the Review and elect new members of 
its editorial board. In 1915 an amateur member of the AHA, Fred¬ 
eric Bancroft, backed by some disgruntled southerners, made ugly 
charges of fraud and favoritism against the editors; whereupon the 
Association formalized its control of the Review by acquiring legal 
ownership.^® The independence of the Review during its early years, 
however, insured its uncompromising professionalism at a time when 
the Association was still in transition. 

Finally, the new leadership that emerged in 1895 recognized that 
history could not depend on the federal government for any consid¬ 
erable support or initiative. In the absence of congressional action, 
the AHA appointed its own Historical Manuscripts Commission "to 
edit, index, or collect information in regard to unprinted documents 
relating to American history.” Over the succeeding years the Com¬ 
mission swelled the annual reports of the AHA with a variety of use¬ 
ful documentary and bibliographical publications. Then, to prompt 
some improvement in the disorderly archives of American govern¬ 
ments, a Public Archives Commission, formed in 1899, turned its 
attention to the states. Methodically, it surveyed the records of one 
state after another and published its findings each year. Within ten 
years the Commission's reports had stimulated twenty-four states to 
make formal provisions for the preservation and custody of their un¬ 
published records. Here was a major achievement to be credited to 
the organized, systematic outlook of the professional historian. 

For all of their increasing self-confidence, the professional histori¬ 
ans were not so foolhardy as to ignore their amateur brethren. The 
myriad of state, local, and ethnic historical societies commanded im¬ 
mensely valuable resources. The AHA continued, therefore, to wel¬ 
come into membership everyone seriously interested in history and to 
strengthen ties with the other historical societies. In 1896 the recently 
established Ajnerican Society of Church History was absorbed into 
the American Historical Association as its Church History Section. In 
1904 the Association organized, in conjunction with its annual meet¬ 
ing, a regular Conference of State and Local Historical Societies to 

i®The formal account in Jameson, op. cit., AMR, XXVI, (1920), 1-17, should 
be supplemented by 'The Reminiscences of Frank Maloy Anderson” (Oral His¬ 
tory Research Office, Columbia University, 1957) and the Frederic Bancroft 
Papers (ColumbiaUniversity). 
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Stimulate greater cooperation among them and with the national 
Association. 

The degree of cooperation actually attained depended on the re¬ 
sponsiveness of the amateur bodies to a professional spirit By and 
large, the eastern societies, which were privately endowed, socially 
prestigious, and genealogically inclined, held to a prosy, traditional 
course. They continued to putter with muster rolls, the military rec¬ 
ords of colonial wars, and the obituaries of their own members; 
they took little interest in anything outside their particular local juris¬ 
dictions. Their leaders were likely to be club men with nothing to do, 
interested in small antiquarian objects. On the other hand, the west¬ 
ern state historical societies, having less tradition behind them, were 
more vigorous, adaptable, and cooperative.^® The major societies in 
the Midwest relied heavily on state support, as did the major uni¬ 
versities. Their leaders were active men, close to public affairs, like J. 
Sterling Morton, Nebraska railroad promoter and Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture in the second Cleveland administration, or Reuben G. 
Thwaites of Wisconsin, a former newspaperman with the mind of 
an entrepreneur. Eager to learn and to improve, the principal west¬ 
ern societies participated willingly in the AHA's Conference of State 
and Local Historical Societies. Moreover, they associated themselves 
with the history faculties in their respective state universities. 
Thwaites, who ran the best subsidized of all of the societies, per¬ 
suaded the state of Wisconsin in 1901 to locate the state historical so¬ 
ciety on the campus of the University in a single building together 
with the University library and the graduate seminars in American 
history. In other states, notably Alabama and Mississippi, the strong¬ 
est historical work was done by the newly created ofEcial depart¬ 
ments of archives and history, which the AHA's Public Archives 
Commission had inspired; and there too professional attitudes took 
hold.-® 

The formation of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
1907 was another evidence of the vigorous midwestern entente be¬ 
tween professional historians and state-supported historical agencies. 

Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, eds., An Historian's World: Selections 
from the Correspondence of John 'Franklin Jameson (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 42,1956), p. 284. 

^®H. Hale Bellot, Amerkm History and American Historians (1952), pp. 26- 
34 - 
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The initial impulse for a unifying organkation to advance research 
and conserve historical materials throughout the Mississippi Valley 
came from the secretaries of several state societies. Tnsfp^d of hold¬ 
ing themselves aloof from academic men, however, the secretaries 
proposed at the outset to link their regional association with the AHA 
by meeting conjointly each December. On the urging of Olarenre 
W. Alvord, a German-trained professor at the University of Illinois 
who organized the first program of the new association, it decided 
against any effort to popularize history and turned its attention to 
scholarly publication.®’^ 

By the time the Mississippi Valley Historical Association appeared, 
the formative era in the creation of the American historical profes¬ 
sion was over. The patrician historians, with very few exceptions, had 
either retired from the scene or subsided into ineffecmal antiquari- 
anism; and all amateur scholars of any note were following the lead 
of the professionals. By now, the American graduate school had 
come fully of age. Some sixteen American universities were train¬ 
ing doaoral candidates in history. Altogether, they had produced 
about 250 Ph.D.’s since 1882.®® Young men no longer went to Eu¬ 
rope in large numbers for a professional degree. The attraction of 
Germany had declined perceptibly in the 1890’s and more sharply 
after the turn of the century, though some Americans still went to 
Paris and Oxford.®® 

By now, too, the American professoriat had imposed its authority 
on historical instruction below the collegiate level 'The AHA’s Com¬ 
mittee of Seven, dismrbed by the haphazard, routine chararter of his¬ 
tory in the secondary schools, proposed a sweeping revision in 1899. 
It called for a four-year history requirement in the college prepara¬ 
tory program, encompassing ancient history, medieval and modern 
Europe, English history, and American history. 'The Committee also 
insisted on supplementing rote-learning in textbooks with collateral 
reading and other projects. Within eight years these recommenda- 

21 James L. Sellers, ’’Before We Were Members—The MVHA,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XL (1953), 3-24. 

22 William B. Hesseltine and Louis Kaplan, ’’Doctors of Philosophy in History: 
A Statistical Smdy,” AHR, XLVII (1942), 766, 771. 

23 Richard S. Barnes, ’’German Influence on American Historical Studies, 1884- 
1914” (Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1953), p. 68; Jameson, An Histor¬ 
ian's World, p. 254. 
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tioos became the accq)ted standard, greatly improving the position 
of hsKxy in the secondary schools.^* 

We may consider the year 1907 as the end of an epoch in respect 
also to the actual accumulation of research. The twenty-six-volume 
"j^merimn Nation Series,” published between 1904 and 1907 and 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, constituted the first great profes- 
sbnal ^thesis of American history. Planning for it had begun at 
meetings of the American Historical Association in the late 1890’s 
as a consequence of dissatisfaction with an earlier cooperative work 
edited by Justin Winsor, A Narrative and Critical History of Amer¬ 
ica (8 vols^ 1884-89).^ The latter was only quasi-professional. The 
cmitribatDis, with a few excq)tions, were amateur scholars. Al- 
thou^ each provided a careful, unadorned summary of evicting 
knowfedge, their chapters had no integrative principle, no analyt¬ 
ical pattern. All but two of the authors of the "American Nation 
Series,” cm the other hand, had had graduate training in history. 
Each volume in the series undertook to explain a sequence of devel- 
t^anent The work represented a triumphant appropriation of the 
whofe qan of American history by professional historians. 

Finally, the spearhead of professional activity, the American His- 
air^ Assocition,had acquired by 1907 approximately the form in 
’«*iti it smvives to this day. Meeting that year at Madison, Wisconsin, 
the Associanon in stalled for die first time a president who was purely 
^ erclnsively a prof^nal historian. The custom of choosing 
M^tial patrons of history was decisively put aside. Occasionally 
uring tte next two decades the AHA might still honor an outstand- 
^ patrician historian like Theodore Roosevelt or Henry Osborn 
Tayto; Mherwise the presidency was henceforth exclusively in the 
ha^ of n^etsity professors. Appropriately, the first of this largely 

only forty- 
to scholar- 
was a tacit 
had devel- 
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* jonn rranKim Jameson. He was then 
^t years old; three decades of single-minded dedication 
ditp lay ahead. His elevation to the presidency in 1907 
adcMwledgment that the American historical profession 
Oped Its own unique leader. 


^n was the first notable professional historian who did not 

Schools.” Nation, 

American Historiogtaphy,” AHA Annud 
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Study in Europe. Son of an unsuccessful New England school teacher 
and postmaster, he attended Amherst College while living at home 
with his parents. Having no money to go abroad, he went to Johns 
Hopkins for graduate study. There, in 1882, he received the first 
Ph.D. it awarded in history; and there he was fired by a vision of the 
coming transformation of American scholarship by "the professorial 
class.” Jameson absorbed Herbert Baxter Adams’ zeal for the new 
Germanic methods, but he scorned his teacher’s indiscriminate pro¬ 
motional activities, particularly his truckling to the "elderly swells 
who dabble in history.” Austere in manner and conscientious to a 
fault, Jameson resented deeply an5Thing that smacked of pretentious¬ 
ness, bias, or careless and hasty workmanship. In himself he culti¬ 
vated a breadth of knowledge so wide and an accuracy so impeccable 
that—^in the words of one of his oldest friends—^**it was always an 
act of audacity to question the reliability of his statements.” 

Jameson had many of the qualities of a great historical writer: 
massive learning, precision of expression, a penetrating understand¬ 
ing of motives, and a subtle sense of relationships. Why he aban¬ 
doned historical writing when he was scarcely forty remains some¬ 
thing of a mystery. Part of the explanation lies in the cautiousness 
and severity of his critical standards, which quarreled and contended 
with the constructive power of his ideas. He was, in this sense, our 
American Lord Acton. As a young man, Jameson wrote a great deal, 
including an impressive study of William Usselinx, for which he 
learned Dutch, some illuminating essays on historiography, and a 
brilliant series of lectures on the American Revolution, which with 
characteristic diffidence he left unpublished for thirty years. None 
of this satisfied him, and his confidence in his ability to do the big 
books he really valued failed before he could put it to a test.^® 

Whatever feelings of personal inadequacy prompted this sur¬ 
render, his decision had the support of a historical rationale. Jame¬ 
son believed that he lived in a period uncongenial to great individual 

26 Jameson, An Historian's World, p. 47. The best biographical sketches are in 
the introduction to this volume and in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
vol. XXII. 

27 Memo by Charles M. Andrews in AHA Files 1936-40, Box 23, Archives of 
American Historical Association (Library of Congress). 

28 Note the confessions of inadequacy in Jameson, An Historian*s World, pp. 86, 
125, and compare with the bibliography of his early publications in Herbert B. 
Adams: Tributes of Friends, pp. 80-82. 
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adhiev^emeats in history. He compared his own era to the seventeenth 
century. Then as now, historical scholarship was advancing '"more 
by extensive accumulation and critical sifting of the evidences than 
by new endeavors toward their interpretation.” The time-spirit re¬ 
quired historians to work within modest limits. Against the dryness of 
^di an atmosphere, they might take comfort in recalling that when 
the earlier "Age of Erudition had done its work of accumulating and 
sifdng evidence, there emerged upon the Europe of 1750 the coordi¬ 
nating and philosophical ideas of the Aufkl^ungf^^ So Jameson 
felt sustained by history as he turned away from creative effort and 
sought opportunities to guide and organize the work of Erudition. 

In 1895, while teaching at Brown University, Jameson undertook 
both the editordiip of the American Historical Revieiu and the chair¬ 
manship of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Thus he as¬ 
sumed central responsibility for mobilizing sources and for setting 
standards of publication. But how much could be accomplished in 
the vast documentary and bibliographical field without strong insti- 
tutKMiai support? Clearly, the voluntary efforts of men who stole a 
little time from their own teaching and writing would hardly suffice. 
Jameson was soon drea ming of a national center for historical re¬ 
search. The establishment of the Carnegie Instimtion of Washing- 
txm in 1902 opened such a possibility; for the Institution was de¬ 
signed to promote research in the liberal arts and sciences, especially 
such fundamental projects as imght lie beyond the scope of govern¬ 
mental support and beyond the strength of a particular imiversity. 
Jan^son headed the advisory committee that recommended a pro¬ 
gram for history. 

Jameson s c ommit tee formulated a precise and extensive plan for 
coordinating professional scholarship in American history. The prin- 
cq)al service of an endowed institution, Jameson always believed, 
diould be to make imprinted sources accessible to others. The pro¬ 
posed center should therefore prepare reports and indexes of the 
u^uscript materials in the federal archives in Washington. It should 
hire scholars to do the same for materials on American history in 
European archives. It should undertake a continuing program of 
editmg and publishing imponant national documents, as the Monu- 
menta Germamae Historica had long done in Germany. Further¬ 
more, the fuU-time director of the center should ran a kind of 
^ Qaoced in Barnes, op. p. 87. 
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clearinghouse for scholars throughout the country, advising them on 
research opportunities and keeping them informed of one another’s 
work. The center should also include, on a rotating basis, professors 
on leave of absence from their universities, who would guide gradu¬ 
ate students coming to Washington to work on theses.^® 

This last function never materialized. The trustees of the Carnegie 
Institution, intent on a purely research operation, vetoed any ar¬ 
rangement for the instruction of students. Otherwise, the committee’s 
proposals were fully adopted. The trustees even permitted the direc¬ 
tor of their Department of Historical Research to edit the American 
Historical Revietu as one of his official duties; and in 1905, after 
Andrew McLaughlin had served for two years, Jameson came to 
Washington to assume both posts. From the outset he had about him 
a small group of young assistants, the chief of whom was Waldo G. 
Leland, one of his former students at Brown. 

For twenty-five years the Carnegie Institution’s Department of 
Historical Research pursued undeviatingly the goals set forth in the 
original plan. When funds permitted, the Department occasionally 
subsidized a professor’s independent research; but the energies of the 
permanent staff and of most of its temporary appointees went ex¬ 
clusively into elaborating the apparatus for research. Before Jame¬ 
son took over, the Department had already published a preliminary 
guide to the Washington archives of the federal government, had be¬ 
gun collecting the letters of the members of the Continental Con¬ 
gresses, and had sent Charles M. Andrews to England to survey the 
manuscript materials for early American history in the British Mu¬ 
seum. The Department had also inaugurated in 1903 an indispensa¬ 
ble annual bibliography of Writings on American History. Jame¬ 
son carried these projeas forward, adding others of a similar nature 
from time to time. Meanwhile, he gave time and advice freely to the 
many scholars who called at his office while visiting Washington, and 
maintained a prodigious correspondence with all who asked for 
counsel. In spite of his frosty exterior, Jameson incarnated the pro¬ 
fessional ethic of cooperation; and this, together with his meticulous¬ 
ness in detail, made him tireless in helping others less talented than 
himself. 

Jameson’s energies reached well beyond the official circle of his 
duties. As a service to graduate students and their advisers, he insti- 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Year Book (1902). 
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tuted aad maintained an annual list of historical dissertations in 
progress in American universities. Since the Carnegie Institution re¬ 
fused to continue the WriSmgs on American History, Jameson each 
year scraped together private donations sufScient to pay for it.^^ In 
1908 his right-hand man, Leland, became secretary of the American 
Historical Association, and thereafter the two offices functioned al¬ 
most as one. As the chairman of successive AHA committees, Jame¬ 
son kept a drum-fire of aiticism on Congress for neglecting its 
historical responsibilities; and each incoming administration was 
confironted with his patient, courteous insistence on centralized man¬ 
agement of the nation's archives. 

No other foundation has ever given history the sustained support 
that the Carnegie Institution provided between 1903 and 1928; that 
ir did so was largely due to Jameson's determination and prestige. 
The real interest of the president and trustees of the Institution lay 
in the natural sciences. The only humanistic disciplines that secured a 
regular place in its structure were history and economics, and the 
Department of Economics was virtually deprived of support within 
a decade. The president and trustees had doubts about Jameson's pro¬ 
gram too; yet they let it go ahead, with modest but regular increases 
m appropriations. This enabled Jameson to play a more central role 
in organizing historical research than anyone before or since. Li¬ 
braries then lacked professional bibliographers, and governments 
lacked professional archivists. Encouraged by Jameson and others, 
^ historical profession undertook the work of both. Soon profes- 
siooal historians were infiltrating state historical societies and spread¬ 
ing hitler standards of documentary publication; as early as 1904 
C W. Alvord became editor of the Illinois Historical Collections 
published by the State Historical Library. Jameson’s example and 
miriative must have counted for more than anyone now can measure. 

Yet there were serious limitations in a program so largely de¬ 
voted to the tools and materials of scholarship rather than its results. 
Jai^n's Department never became, in the full sense, an institute 
of histoncal research. Its activities acquired, therefore, too routine a 
d^acter. Jameson perceived some of the new problems and needs of 
scholarship that were developing in the years after 1907. But he 

a modest man of settled habits and convictions, and so main¬ 
tained the unchanging tenor of his ways. *T struggle on," he told 
® Jameson, An Historian's World, p. 314. 
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Henry Adams in 1910, "making bricks without much idea of how 
the architects will use them, but believing that the best architect that 
ever was cannot get along without bricks, and therefore trying to 
make good ones.” Many of the bricks produced in his kiln came 
forth with painful slowness. Leland, who began work in 1907 on a 
guide to materials for American history located in Paris, published 
the first volume in 1932. Completion of a historical atlas of the 
United States took even longer. One member of Jameson's staff, Ed¬ 
mund C. Burnett, spent almost thirty years editing the letters of the 
members of the Continental Congress. Another, Elizabeth Donnaix, 
worked fifteen years before publishing the first volume of her Docu¬ 
ments Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade?^ These were 
valuable, painstaking aids to American historiography. But long be¬ 
fore they were completed other agencies, including the federal gov¬ 
ernment, were doing work of similar kind and calibre; Jameson's 
Department of Historical Research no longer played an innovating 
role. 

At last, in 1928, this sedate and dignified operation was brusquely 
terminated. Jameson retired at the request of the president of the 
Carnegie Institution. Projects still outstanding were put on a terminal 
basis, and the appropriation for history was transferred to the sup¬ 
port of archaeology.^^ Jameson, now approaching seventy, moved to 
the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, where he re¬ 
mained the wise and honored elder statesman of the historical pro¬ 
fession. But the world of the American historian had now grown too 
various, complex, and disjoined to allow any one person to exercise 
the instimtional leadership that Jameson provided in the early years 
of the century. 


32 ihid,f p. 136. 

^3 Waldo G. Leland and J. J. Meng, eds,. Guide to Materials for American His¬ 
tory in the Libraries and Archives of Paris (2 vols., 1932 and 1943); C. O. Paul- 
lin. Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States (1932); Edmund 
C. Burnett, ed.. Letters of Members of the Continental Congress (8 vols., 1921- 
38); Elizabeth Donnan, ed.. Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slav& 
Trade to America (4 vols., 1930-35). 

For much further detail see the annual Year Books of the Carnegie Institution. 
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In die fifst decade of the twentieth century, when Jameson emerged 
as ihs: administraiive genius of the historical profession, it was rela¬ 
tively small and uncomplicated. Total membership in the American 
Hfetorkal Association came to something more than 2,000, of whom 
aboiot 300 attended the annual meetings. No participant could miss 
the Association’s still heavy involvement in the organization of his¬ 
torical work. The program regularly featured a conference of state 
and local historical societies, a session on the teaching of history, and 
lepcMts of the Public Archives Commission and the Historical Manu- 
Commission. The sessions devoted to scholarly papers were 
neafaer numerous nor very diverse. A typical program might have 
one session on European history, two sessions on American history, 
and perhaps a session of a general topical nature cosponsored by an¬ 
other scholarly society meeting at the same place.^ 

A comparison with die present situation gives a measure of the al¬ 
tered sode of professional activity. Between 1907 and 1962 mem- 
berdnp in die American Historical Association increased fivefold; 
and since distances have shrunk, the annual meeting attracted ten 
rimes as many registrants in 1962 as it had in 1907. Instead of one 
loint session, in 1962 nineteen cooperating societies participated. In¬ 
stead of two sessions on American history, there were thirteen. In¬ 
deed of 01^ session on European history, alxiut seventeen took place. 
Scane founeen additional sessions were given to ancient, Russian, 
latm American, Afncan, and Asian history. In this vast concourse of 
subjea-matter specialists, some attention still went to curricular 
problems (two sessions) and to the reproduction of research materi¬ 
als (erne session).^ But these obviously occupied a minor place in the 
tt«al program. While the range and variety of historical research 
^ grown enormously, much of the responsibility for surveying and 
intfexing historical documents had devolved into other hands. Profes- 

^See, for example, AHA Annud Reports (1906-1908). 

* 'Tbe ChkagD Meeting, 1962,” AHR, LXVin (1963), 880-83. 
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sional librarians, archivists, and curators, through their own societies 
and journals, were now doing a large part of the job. 

The growth of historical activity, except for interludes during the 
two world wars, had been steady. It had also, for a long while, been 
slow. The very rapid expansion of the historical profession that oc¬ 
curred at the turn of the century did not resume until after World 
War II. For many years membership in the American Historical Asso¬ 
ciation, for example, remained relatively static. Having reached 
2,700 in 1909, it never climbed above 3,000 until 1926, or above 
3,500 until 1939. During a span of three decades, in other words, 
AHA membership increased only 30 per cent, although the total 
number of college teachers in the Unit^ States rose almost 500 per 
cent in the same period.^ The big boom came in the late 1940*8 and 
1950’s. AHA membership spurted from 3,800 in 1945 to 9^400 in 
i960. The Mississippi Valley Historical Association grew at a com¬ 
parable rate. The number of smdents receiving doctoral degrees in 
history reached a prewar high of 162 in 1938; in i960 it climbed to 
375.^ Scholarly books and articles poured from the presses in greater 
volume and in more fields than ever before. 

The major shifts in the growth rate —its decline in the early twen¬ 
tieth century and its spectacular upswing in recent years—corre¬ 
late with important changes in the historians’ milieu. Subsequent 
chapters will take up those cultural changes, which may account 
for a loss of momentum in some sectors of the profession after 1907 
and for a new vitality after 1945. Before entering into such hazard¬ 
ous questions, however, it is necessary to notice an underlying, cumu¬ 
lative improvement in the capabilities of the American historical 
profession. Beneath all fluctuations of talent, status, and outlook, the 
total research effort has steadily expanded throughout the twentieth 
century. This expansion has resulted from a continuous prolifera¬ 
tion of the institutional support for professional historical work. 

To that support many agencies contribute: universities, libraries, 
private historical societies, governments, and foundations. In fact, 

3 Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial *Times 
to 1957 (i960), p. 75. All membership figures come from AHA Annual Re¬ 
ports, 

^ Figures compiled from various volumes of Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities and from Index to American Doctoral Dissertations^ 1939- 
1960. 
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vancty of sponsoisiiip End diversity of ou^ut Hevc strikingly chEmc- 
terized historicEl reseExch in the United StEtes. The sprEwling, multi¬ 
tudinous nEture of the whole institutionEl complex is evident in both, 
of its fna jftr components. One of these is En intricEte communicEtions 
network, which ha<i widened Eccess to sources End multiplied chEn- 
nels for schokrly publicEtioa The other is the system of higher edu¬ 
cation, whkh has given more and more people livelihoods es teachers 
of history and incentives for research in the area of their teaching. 
Although the two spheres of activity have developed simultaneously 
and in close relation to one another, each deserves separate considera- 
tkxL 

Since the past cannot be invented, all historical inquiry depends on 
the sources that a scholar is willing and able to consult. These may be 
physical remains, oral testimony, or written records. Relatively few 
Kkmriflm in America have paid serious attention to nonverbal 
sources—to pictures, monuments, and other physical marks of the 
past. Perhaps because ours has been so largely a culture of the word, 
our historians have generally been librarybound, and their first con¬ 
cern in research has been access to adequate libraries. 

In the nineteenth century most historians in the United States nec¬ 
essarily studied local history, since only local collections were within 
reach. An occasfonal wealthy gentleman like Francis Parkman and 
Henry C Lea might employ copyists in foreign capitals to supply him 
with materiaL Others like George Bancroft might make effective use 
of diplomatic appointments. One pioneering scholar, Jared Sparks, 
America s first full-time professor of history, secured from the U.S. 
Department of State the financial backing that enabled him in i8i8 
to visit archives in London, Brussels, and Paris.® But these were 
flMt with very special advantages. The transformation of American 
scholarship began in the late nineteenth century with the creation of 
great research libraries of wide scope, which admitted any properly 
qualified student 

The pacemaker was the Library of Congress under the leadership 
of Herbert Putnam. The son of a distinguished New York publisher, 

5 Herbert Baxter Adams, Hhe I 4 e and Writings of Jared Sparks, voL II (1893 ), 
^ 5-8,42-51. On the further significance of this trip see C. K. Webster, ”Some 
My Applkations from American Historians to Use the British Archives,'* Jour- 
^of Mo^ History, I (1929), 4i6flF., and Galen Brocket, 'Jared Sparks, 
Robert Fed, and the State Paper Office,” American Quarterly, XIII (1961), 140- 
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Putnam illustrates again the fruitful impulse that an aristcxiracy of 
culture gave to the institutionalization of scholarship. Partly through 
chance and partly through a love of books, he became a director of 
public libraries, first in Minneapolis and then in Boston. In 1899, 
yielding to a sense of duty, he accepted a call to the Library of Con¬ 
gress. Putnam found it a cluttered, dingy, understaffed institution, 
concerned principally with serving Congress. He made it the national 
library, undergkding research ever3rwhere in the country and stand¬ 
ing—^in his own words—"^foremost as a model and example in assist¬ 
ing forward the work of scholarship in the United States.” ® 

Two years after Putnam took charge, the Library of Congress 
inaugurated three path-breaking policies. It started distributing its 
printed catalog cards to other libraries, thereby creating a uniform 
system of cataloging. It built up, adjacent to its own card catalog, a 
national union catalog of books located in other major American 
libraries. And, most remarkably, Putnam announced the willingness 
of the Library of Congress to lend books to other libraries for the 
use of scholars at a distance from Washington. In all these ways the 
Library of Congress prompted the consolidation of scholarly activ¬ 
ity on a national scale. 

Simultaneously Putnam was helping the Library of Congress to 
become the great American repository of historical manuscripts. In 
1902 he brought from Boston another distinguished patrician 
scholar, Worthington C. Ford, to head the recently created Division 
of Manuscripts. Ford soon launched a historical publications pro¬ 
gram with the first volume of the Journals of the Continental Con¬ 
gress (34 vols., 1904-37). With the aid of Jameson's Bureau of the 
Carnegie Institution, Putnam also amassed vast quantities of tran¬ 
scripts of manuscripts in foreign archives pertaining to early Ameri¬ 
can history. 

Elsewhere research libraries grew prodigiously under the auspices 
of the leading universities, some of the states, and many wealthy in¬ 
dividuals. If independent gentlemen ceased to write the most impor¬ 
tant historical books, they compensated generously by providing the 
materials for others to use. The Harvard University Library, which 

® David C. Mearns, The Story Up to Now (Librarian of Congress Annual Re¬ 
port, X945-46), pp. 184-94. See also National Cyclopedia of American Biog¬ 
raphy, vol. IX, p. 249, and Herben Putnam, '‘Relation of the National Library 
to Historical Research in the United States,"' Educational Review, XXIII (1902), 
217-32. 
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had 577,000 books in 1900, contained 882,000 in 1910 and contin¬ 
ued to receive outstanding collections. The New York Public Li¬ 
brary, whose vast research holdings were acquired and sustained by 
private endowment, was organized in 1895. Th^ Newberry Library, 
launched in Chicago in 1887, amassed great resources for British 
and American history and literature. The John Carter Brown Li¬ 
brary of early American history opened as a semiautonomous insti- 
mtion at Brown University in 1904. The old private historical soci¬ 
eties gradually extended a warmer welcome to outsiders who wished 
to use their specialized holdings.'^ 

During the I920*s many special libraries were founded: the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York, strong in medieval manuscripts 
and incunabula; the William L. Clements Library in Ann Arbor, 
concentrating on early American history; the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D.C.; the Henry E. Huntington Library in 
southern California, emphasizing Tudor and Stuart England; and 
the Hoover Library at Palo Alto, California, specializing in modern 
international relations. A more recent creation, the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library in Washington, D.C., which Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss gave to Harvard University in 1940, has made 
possible a tremendous upswing in Byzantine smdies. All of these in- 
stimtions take pains to serve visiting researchers. Some of them even 
attract foreign scholars who gladly come to the New World to study 
the Old. 

Increasingly, the research libraries were stajBFed by professional 
librarians trained in library schools that excelled those in any other 
country. The new librarians, following in the footsteps of bookmen 
and amateur bibliophiles like Richard Rogers Bowker, developed 
the elaborate bibliographical guides and indexes that have become 
so mdispensable to recent scholarly work. Before the 1920’s, for ex¬ 
ample, there were virtually no general lists of the location of news¬ 
papers, periodicals, and manuscripts. Today, at any considerable li¬ 
brary, a scholar can learn a great deal about the special resources of 
any other. In the last decade, as a consequence of foundation support 

7 Arthur E Bestor Jr., *The Transformation of American Scholarship, 1875- 
1917,” Library Quarterly, XXIII (1953), 164-79; Walter Muir Whirehili, I»- 
dependent Historical Societies (1962), especially pp. 20-22. The Harvard statis¬ 
tics are taken from the Harvard University Reports of the Uhrarian, 1900, p. 
217, and 1910, p- 7. 
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and increased cooperation among research libraries, progress toward 
national bibliographical control has been more rapid than ever be¬ 
fore.® The Council on Library Resources, a subsidiary of the Ford 
Foundation created in 1956, has made possible such splendid proj¬ 
ects as the Naiional Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 
(1962- ). The American Historical Association, under the en¬ 

ergetic secretaryship (1953-63) of Boyd Shafer, has recovered an 
active role in such projects. Shafer secured over a million dollars in 
grants for special aids to research and teaching.® 

Together with these improvements in bibliographical armament, 
historians have acquired in recent years the means to conquer dis¬ 
tance. The movement of the historian to his sources, and of the 
sources to the historian, proceeds on a scale and with an ease scarcely 
imaginable forty years ago. Although a handful of universities pro¬ 
vided sabbatical leaves in the 1890’s, before World War I very few 
academic scholars had both the time and the money to travel to dis¬ 
tant archives; most of their research rested entirely on printed 
sources.^® 

In the prosperous 1920’s, sabbaticals became widely available and 
research grants also materialized in more than exceptional cases. 
The John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, uniquely and exclusively 
devoted to the support of talented individuals, began its distin¬ 
guished career in 1925, and over the next decade made more grants 
in history than in any other field.^^ The new Social Science Research 
Council, financed with Rockefeller money, inaugurated a program 
of research fellowships in the same year. It too subsidized at least as 
many historians as scholars in other disciplines. In 1930 the Ameri¬ 
can Council of Learned Societies, a federation of national societies 
representing many disciplines, acquired suflicient foundation funds to 

8 Robert B. Downs, American Library Resources, A Bibliographical Guide: Sup^ 
plement, 10^30-10^61 (1962), p. vii. 

8 Boyd C Shafer, *Tartial List of Expanded, Renewed or New Aaivities Since 
1953” (mimeographed report). 

W. Alvord, *'The New History,” Nation, XCIV (1912), 458; T. E. Tout, 
“History and Historians in America,” Transactions of the Royal Historical So¬ 
ciety, fourth series, XII (1929), 1-17. 

Lewis B. Cooper, Sabbatical Leave for College Teachers (“University of Flor¬ 
ida Education Series,” voL I, 1932), p. 9; Bernard Peach, “John Simon Gug¬ 
genheim Memorial Foundation: Investment in Free Individuals,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, LX (1961), 151, 202. 
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award its first postdoctoral fellowships, usually for travel abroad.>-» 
After World War II these and other opportunities, notably the Ful- 
bri^t awards that sent American students and scholars 
eign lands, increased prodigiously. Sixty Americans attended the In¬ 
ternational Congress of Historical Sciences at Pans f J^ 950 } ten 
years later 170 Americans went to the Congress at Stockholm, and 
it is doubtful that any large number of these paid their own way 
across the Atlantic The American historian had become a global 
traveller. 

Thanks to technology, historical records acc^uired a still more re¬ 
markable mobility. New machines enabled the historian to bring 
exact copies of many of his sources to his own study instead of go¬ 
ing to them. The photocopying of historical records originated some¬ 
time before World War I, but it remained too costly to have any 
considerable application in individual research. The most ambitious 
of the early imdertakings was carried out between 1927 and I 932 > 
when John D. Rockefeller Jr. gave the Library of Congress 
1450,000 to acquire from various European archives nearly two mil¬ 
lion photostats of documents bearing on early American history.^^ 
Then, in the late 1930*5, far cheaper techniques of photoreproduc- 
tk>Q—miccofilm and microcard—^l^came available. With the gener¬ 
ous support of foundations, vast programs of microfilming materials 
in foreign archives began during World War II and continued with 
tte aid of Fulbright scholars in subsequent years.^® American librar¬ 
ies, learned societies, and commercial enterprises such as University 
Microfilms, published and sold photocopied editions of large cate¬ 
gories of sources. By i960 a revolution in the distribution of re¬ 
search materials had occurred, though its end was not yet in sight. 

The more sources historians had at their command, the more out- 

^ Roy F. Nkhols, **History and the Social Science Research Council/' AMR, L 
{1945), 493; Waldo G. Leland, ’*The American Council of Learned Societies 
and Its Rdation to Humanistic Smdies,” Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sopbicd Society, LXXI (1932), 179-89. 

(1951),746;LXVI (1961),891. 

Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, eds., An Historian's World: Selections 
from the Correspondence of John Franklin Jameson (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 42,1956),pp. 335, 351-52. 

15 George L. Anderson, "Mechanical Aids in Historical Research,” in In Support 
of Clio: Essays in Memory of Herbert A. Kellar, ed. William B. Hesseltine and 
Tkmsld ^ McNeil (1958), pp. 80-91; Homer C. Hockett, The Critical Method 
tn Historical Research and Writing (1955), pp. 261-63. 
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lets they needed for publishing their researches. In the early years of 
the historical profession, such facilities were meager. Commercial 
publishers printed the best scholarly books, and one of them, G. P, 
Putnam, rendered a signal service between 1885 and 1910 by pub¬ 
lishing reasonably accurate editions of the writings of the Founding 
Fathers. Four or five universities instituted presses in the i890*s for 
the benefit of their own faculty and graduate students.^^ Otherwise, 
professional historians had virtually no vehicle, except the annual re¬ 
ports of the American Historical Association and its Review, capable 
of reaching a nationwide scholarly audience. 

The effective development of university presses as agencies of the 
whole academic community dates from the founding of the Yale 
University Press in 1908 by a New York broker, George Parmly 
Day. He welcomed manuscripts from all scholars, regardless of their 
institutional connections; and he published serious books of general 
intellectual interest in addition to research studies. In the 1920’s a 
do2en universities organized presses; the output of university presses 
more than doubled; and the best of them, following Yale’s example, 
advertised widely and served not merely as organs but as ornaments 
of their respective institutions. By i960 there were about fifty uni¬ 
versity presses, and they accounted for about 10 per cent of the new 
titles published annually in the United States.^’' 

Meanwhile, a phenomenal multiplication of the number of peri¬ 
odicals publishing professional historical research was under way. 
For professors of American history the long-established organs of the 
state and private historical societies furnished outlets once their edi¬ 
tors became receptive to professional work. Before World War I 
the amateur societies confined themselves almost entirely to printing 
documents and the writings and addresses of their own members. The 
rising influence and insatiable needs of professional scholars have 
since turned these journals to an ever-growing diet of scholarly arti¬ 
cles. In 1925 one-sixth of the contributors to five leading state his¬ 
torical journals were academic people. Thirty years later two-thirds 
of the contributors to the same journals had academic connections.^® 

16 George H. Putnam, Memories of a Publisher, 1863-1913 (1915), pp. 67-71; 
Chester Kerr, A Report on American University Presses (1949), pp. 17-19. 

Nelson A. Crawford, "American University Presses,’* American Mercury, 
XVIII (1929), 210-14; Helen L. Sears, American University Presses Come of 
(1959),P* 12. 

Based on a tabulation of the contributors to the following journals at ten-year 
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MeanwhUe the professionals were also creating their own special^ 
ized organs. Some of these spoke for new scholarly societies; others 
rame f rpm the initiative and dedication of a single man. All of thera 
arose from a desire to foster some previously neglected domain of 
hjstnrkal knowledge. Among the earlier additions, the Catholic His^ 
tarkd Review (1916) reflected the incipient professionalization of 
Githolic historiography under the auspices of The Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of America. Ihe Hispank-American Historical Revietu 
(1918) was founded by Professor Charles E. Chapman with funds 
supplied by a wealthy San Franciscan of Mexican descent. Isis 
(transplanted to the United States in 1922) was part of George Sar- 
toa’s heroic labors in behalf of a professional history of science. The 
Twenties saw the launching of Speculum by the new Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Agricultural History by the Agricultural His¬ 
tory Socfety, the Journal of Economic and Business History by the 
Business History Society, the New England Quarterly by a group of 
Harvard professors wiA aid from the Colonial Society of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and the Journal of Modem History by the University of 
Ghkago Press. The Insdmte of the History of Medicine, created at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1929 with funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, established the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, The 
list of scholarly journals has since lengdbened steadily, particularly 
under the influence of the iuterdisdplinary activities represented by 
such pubikatbns as the Journal of the History of Ideas (1940 ), the 
Far Eastern Quarterly (1941), the Amerkan Quarterly (1949), 
Comparative Studies in Society and History (1958), and History 
and Theory (i960). Today, instead of lacking outlets, a historian 
writing on almost any subject can choose among several. 

What stands out in thfe extraordinary proliferation of the institu- 
tkms of scholarship is the diversity of initiative and the relative weak¬ 
ness of centralized direcdoiL Virtually every new development has 
cfemocratized the opportunities for research achievement. In recent 
years, it is true, the American Historical Association and other agen¬ 
cies have striven to improve coordination of scholarly activity. But 

iaiemls from 1925 to 1955: Ohio Arcbaeologicd and Historical Quarterly, 
tsorsh Carolina Historical Review, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, Wiscsmsin Magazsne of History, and Proceedings of the Massachusetts His* 
tmkd Society, 
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nowhere, since Jameson’s heyday, has a single focus of authority 
and leadership materiali2ed. Instead of a national center of historical 
research, Americans have created their own peculiar welter of volun¬ 
tary associations, special projects, and particular agencies. Charac¬ 
teristically, the federal government has been exceedingly slow and 
hesitant in sponsoring historical inquiry. When Congress in 1958 
finally provided some ^National Defense” fellowships for graduate 
smdents in the social sciences, it acted on the quixotically demo¬ 
cratic assumption that too few universities were producing the sci¬ 
entists and scholars of the futureJ^ The National Defense fellow¬ 
ships have served therefore to decentralize still more the pattern of 
scholarly activity. 

The reluctance of the federal government to assume historical re¬ 
sponsibilities dogged Jameson at every step in his lifelong campaign 
for federal expenditures in behalf of history. As early as 1891 he 
pointed out that the United States gave less official care to the publi¬ 
cation of historical documents, and to the preservation of unpub¬ 
lished records, than did even the smaller countries of western Europe. 
Yet his repeated insistence on centralized management of the na¬ 
tion’s archives did not bear fruit until 1934, three years before his 
death, when the great National Archives Building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue was at last completed, and the principal records of all 
branches of the federal government became available to scholars in 
one efficient establishment.^® 

Jameson’s desire for a systematic, governmental program of pub¬ 
lishing historical documents proved even more difficult to realize. A 
few specialized projects, notably the long-established series "Foreign 
Relations of the United States” (i86r- ), did enjoy official spon¬ 

sorship, though even "Foreign Relations” was not edited by a 
trained historian until 1921. Four years later, on Jameson’s recom¬ 
mendation, Congress authorized publication of the Territorial Ta¬ 
pers of the United States (25 vols., 1934-60), a task to which 
Clarence E. Carter devoted a lifetime of meticulous care. Another 

1 ®U.S. Office of Education, Guide to the National Defense 'Education Act of 
1958 (1959), PP* 

20 J. F. Jameson, '‘Expendimres of Foreign Governments in Behalf of History,** 
AHA Annual Report (1891), pp. 33-61; J. F. Jameson and Edward Channing, 
The Present State of Historical Writing in America (1910), pp. 5-10; G, Philip 
Bauer, "Public Archives in the United States,** in In Support of Clioj pp. 65-67. 
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suggestiott from Jameson prompted publication by Congress of 
Writings of George Washington, edited by John C, Fitzpatrick ( 39 ’ 
vok, 1931-44).^^ 

Beyond these piecemeal ventures, Jameson strove to interest the 
United States in maintaining a permanent commission on national 
historical publications. His plan fell on deaf ears when a committee 
of leading historians recommended it in 1908, and made little head¬ 
way when the American Historical Association urged it again in the 
1920*5.^^ The idea finally came alive in the i95o"s—not because 
the federal government was prepared to assume real responsibility 
but because a number of private sponsors for grand documentary 
publications were appearing. 

The precipitating faaor was issuance in 1950 of the first volume 
of Julian Boyd’s masterly Writings of Thomas Jefferson, underwrit¬ 
ten by the New York Times in conjunction with the Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press. On this occasion, Wayne C. Grover, head of the Na¬ 
tional Archives, interested President Tmman in making a call for a 
broad national program of works such as Boyd’s. As a result, a Na¬ 
tional Historical Publications Conomission, which had been quietly 
authorized in the National Archives Act of 1934, was reorganized 
and brought to life. The Commission, composed of public dignitaries 
as well as historians, was charged with laying plans for important 
documentary publications. After a general survey of needs and op¬ 
portunities, it has initiated and sought sponsors for a large number of 
projects, chiefly critical editions of the papers of American states¬ 
men.^^ Universities, foundations, and business enterprises are provid¬ 
ing most of the funds. Not until 1964 did Congress make federal 
money available to the Commission for grants in aid of these im¬ 
portant works. The success of the whole campaign is another indica¬ 
tion of the dependence of American historical scholarship on dis¬ 
persed and disparate auspices. 

Jameson, An Historian's World, pp. 308, 3^4-65; Richard W. Leopold, ’A 
Centennial Estimate,” summarized in AHR, LXVII (1962), 860. 

^Clarence E. Caner, **The United States and Documentary Historical Publica¬ 
tion,” Valley Historical Review, XXV (1938), 3-24. 

‘Historical Activities,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVIII (x 9 <Sx), 
176-77; John Tebbel, “Safeguarding U.S. History,” Saturday Review, XLV (June 
23, 1962), 24-25, 52; “The Reminiscences of Guy Stanton Ford” (Oral History 
Re^ch Office Columbia Universit7, 1956), pp. 892-94; "The Reminiscences 
of Solon J. Buck” (Oral History Research Office, Columbia University, 1957), 
pp. 10-19. 
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Since the 1930’s the federal government has employed substantial 
numbers of historians, particularly in the Defense Department and 
the National Park Service. Nevertheless, seven out of eight Ph.D.’s 
in history make their careers in colleges and universities.-^ So the 
fundamental economic basis for the growth of the historical profes¬ 
sion has been a massive spread of college education. Without the 
jobs and the research incentives thereby provided, the demand for 
sources and publication outlets would have been far weaker. Conse¬ 
quently it is useful, in following the expanding content of historical 
scholarship in the twentieth century, to keep always in mind the flex¬ 
ible and expanding character of the educational setting. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century American universities 
conventionally taught ancient, European, and American history; and 
the first task of research was to establish a sound basis of scholarship 
within those fields. The earliest eflForts of professional scholars were 
concentrated overwhelmingly in American history, for which orig¬ 
inal sources were most accessible and patriotic motives strong. Al¬ 
most nine-tenths of the historical dissertations written in American 
universities in the Eighties and Nineties dealt with native subjects. 
Herbert Baxter Adams insisted on the title Professor of Institutional 
History rather than Professor of American History, but he assigned 
American thesis topics even to students like Charles Homer Haskins 
and Charles D. Hazen, who became distinguished European histori¬ 
ans.^® Jameson deliberately limited the work of his Department of 
Historical Research at the Carnegie Institution to American history, 
although his own knowledge and interests ranged far beyond. In the 
early years most of the contributors to the American Historical Re- 
view wrote about American history, which still received as late as the 
1920’s slightly more space than European history. The period from 
1900 to World War I, however, marked the emergence of out¬ 
standing professional scholars in the principal non-American fields. 

At first ancient history was taught chiefly in classics departments, 

Report and Recommendations of the Committee of the American Historical 
Association on the Historian and the federal Government (mimeographed re¬ 
port, n.d. [1952?}); Dexter Perkins and John L. Snell, The Education of His¬ 
torians in the United States (1961), p. 21. 

^^Ibid.f p. 30; W. Stull Holt, ed.. Historical Scholarship in the United States^ 
jS76-i9or (1938), pp. 145-46. Other men who became prominent European 
historians after writing dissertations on American subjects included James Harvey 
Robinson, Robert L. Schuyler, William Shepherd, E. R. Turner, and E. P. Chey- 
ney. 
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fex- it grew out of philological and archaeological studies already 
tranq>laated from Germany during the nineteenth century. The 
gaitleman-classidst Qiarles Eliot Norton inspired the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (i88i), which supplied gradu¬ 
ate fellowships and a base for excavations.^® Another American 


School of Classical Smdies followed in Rome in 1895. Of America’s 
pioneer ancient historians, both Tenney Frank and William Lynn 
Wescermann got their training in Tarip literature in the late Nine- 
tffis and later shifted to history. In a series of magnificent books, 
Frank ccanbined literature, history, and archaeology to interpret Ro¬ 
man dvilizarion as a whole. On he other hand, America’s first out- 
■s mnding authority on Greek history, William Scott Ferguson, was 
from the outset a political historian. In three major books pub- 
hhed between 1899 1913, he added significantly to the history 

of Athens and Greek imperialhm. 

The greatest of America’s ancient historians, James Henry 
Breasted, developed from a background in biblical rather than clas- 
acal philology. As a student in a midwestern theological seminary, he 
became fascinated with Hebrew and doubtful of Christianity. He 
transferred to Yale, whence his Hebrew professor sent him to Berlin 
ftff training in Egyptology; this resulted in a Ph.D. thesis (1894 ) on 
the solar hymns of Ikhnaton. Like Tenney Frank, Breasted mastered 
archaeologfcal, literary, and official documentary sources. His His¬ 
tory of Egypt (1905), the first scholarly, well-balanced history of the 
ancient Nile, was still die standard work at the time of his death 
^ years later. His Development of Religion and Thought in 
Egypt (1912) spounded an exciting interpretation of the 
glutton of moral ideas. After World War I he developed the great 
Oriental Inmmte at the University of Chicago and gave most of his 
attenoon to its archaeological excavations in the Near East 
Im^i^t professional scholarship in medieval history also began 
arot^ the turn of the century. Although the American medieval- 
^did DM write on the scale that Breasted, Frank, and later Michael 
Rostovizeff achieved m anaent history, they did distinguished work 

«»' 

Sch^U,. V 

U 936 ), 287-99. Cta Frank see Dutionmy of Anerkm Biography vol NVTT 
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at an equally early date. Perhaps the J&rst significant monographs 
were Charles Gross's dissertation on The Gill Merchant (1890), 
done at Gottingen, and Charles M. Andrews' Oil English Manors 
(1892). Gross, the first Harvard historian to contribute to the lit¬ 
erature of European history, inaugurated a great bibliographical en¬ 
terprise with the publication in 1900 of The Sources and Literature 
of English History to About 148^, (Cooperation between the Royal 
Historical Society and the American Historical Association has car¬ 
ried this forward to the nineteenth century, but the series is only to¬ 
day approaching completion.) Other American medieval histori¬ 
ans, notably L. J. Paetow, have also helped to confirm the prophetic 
remark that Jameson made back in 1891: ”No nation in the world is 
so addicted to bibliography and indexing.” 

Like Gross and Andrews, most of the early American medievalists 
concentrated on English history. England was the most accessible 
country with a medieval past, and its history before 1600 seemed 
peculiarly our own. As the principal source of American liberty and 
the incarnation of tradition, stability, and conservative social evolu¬ 
tion, English institutions made a powerful appeal to the American 
aristocracy of culture. In 1900, George Burton Adams, who built 
Yale's Department of History practically from scratch, announced 
in the American Historical Review an impressive interpretation of 
the evolution of limited monarchy from the feudal principles pre¬ 
served in Magna Carta. To Adams, the survival of feudal restraints 
upon power saved England from absolutism. Ultimately Adams syn¬ 
thesized this and many other contributions in his Constitutiond His- 
tory of England (1921), the first full-scale treatment after Maitland 
Charles H. Mcllwain's Harvard dissertation. The High Court of Par¬ 
liament (1910), was perhaps an even more seminal book. Mean¬ 
while, Charles Homer Haskins, surely the most learned and ener¬ 
getic of American medievalists, a full professor at Wisconsin at the 
age of twenty-two, was also studying Norman institutions; but Has¬ 
kins ransacked archives across Europe and pursued the Normans 
wherever they had gone. His Norman Institutions (1918) remains 
the standard treatise on the subject^^ 

28 J, F. Jameson, The History of Historical Writing in America (1891), p- 155- 
A good summary of Gross*s career is in Proceedings of the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society, XLIX (1916),161-66. 

28 Reginald E. Rabb, ^George Burton Adams,” in Some Modem Historians of 
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Haskins’ work illustrates another striking characteristic of Ameri¬ 
can medieval scholarship. In contrast to the insularity of English his¬ 
torians leading Americans had, even in the Anglophile atmosphere 
of the early twentieth century, an unusual freedom from national or 
local parochialism. American scholars studied trans-European move¬ 
ments, and sought to grasp medieval civilization as a whole. Institu¬ 
tionalists moved in an increasingly comparative direction, which led 
to Mcllwain’s brilliant analysis of die medieval estates in the Cafn-- 
bridge Medieval History (voL VII, 1932). Dana C Munro awak¬ 
ened—^first at Wisconsin where he taught from 1902 to 1^, then 
at Princeton—a strong American interest in the Crusades. Munro 
thought of the Crusading movement as a frontier of European ex¬ 
pansion and in that sense analogous to American experience. Until 
very recently his students and disciples have maintained Crusading 
history as a feature of American medieval scholarship. After World 
War I the rise of intellectual history turned attention to another kind 
of contaa between Eastern and Western civilizations. Haskins, de¬ 
serting the Normans, became the principal authority on the trans¬ 
mission of Greek and Arabic learning to western Europe, while 
Columbia’s Lynn Thorndike launched a massive History of Magic 
and Experimental Science ( 8 vols., 1923-5 8) 

Modem European studies have their own place later in this book. 
It is sufficient hem to say that they too were established on a profes¬ 
sional basis arotmd the beginning of the century, but progress was 
slower than in the medieval field. Modern European history, espe¬ 
cially since the Reformation, did not attract much interest and ability 
until after World War I. Of nearly four hundred articles printed in 
the American Historical Reinew before 1915, only eight related to 
nineteenth century Europe. As late as the 1920’s Harvard turned 
out more Ph.D.’s in medieval history than in modern European.^^ 

Beyond the standard subjects, the only history that took hold at a 


Brkfm, ed. Herman AusuW (1951), pp. i77-9i; F. M. Powicke, Modern His- 
toiieais and the Study of History (London, 1955), pp. 109-17. 

®®This discussion owes much to an illuminating conversation with Professor 
J. R- Sttayer on medieval historiography. 

W. Smll Holt, ^Historical Scholarship,” in American Scholarship in the 
Tmentieth Century, ed. Merle Curd (1953), p. 102; Samuel Eliot Morison, ed., 
The Development of Harvard University Since the Inauguration of President 
Eliot, 1860-192^ (i93o)> P* 164; Charles H. Haskins, ^European History and 
American Scholarship ” AHR, XXVIII (1925), 215-27. 
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number of universities in the early twentieth century was Latin 
American. This was partly because of the contemporary interest in 
empire and the rapid extension of U.S. power. Moreover, Latin 
American history abutted directly on European as well as American 
history; it lay in a sense between them. Just as medievalists worked 
into continental Europe from a backgroimd in English history, so the 
early Latin Americanists worked into their field from a starting 
point either in American or in European history. Like the European- 
ists, the first generation of Latin American scholars was preoccupied 
with the early (or colonial) period at the expense of the modern (or 
national) period. Their attention centered on the origin of institu¬ 
tions and on the theme of expansion into frontier areas. The first im¬ 
portant book was Edward G. Bourne’s contribution to the American 
Nation series, Spain in America, 1450-1580 (1904), a book that re- 
fleaed the American historians’ interest in the transmission and mod¬ 
ification of European institutions.^^ 

At the University of California, whose three specialists in Latin 
American history made it the leading center of smdy, Herbert E. 
Bolton developed after 19 ii the dominant school in the United 
States. He attraaed many students into research on Spanish soldiers 
and missionaries in the borderlands, where Spanish settlement im¬ 
pinged on that of other empires. These studies gave Bolton the idea 
that all of the Americas had a unitary history shaped by common 
experiences. Every year he preached this pan-American doctrine to a 
thousand students in his course on the History of the Americas, and 
his numerous disciples took up the refrain.^^ Bolton lacked the ana¬ 
lytical ability to make his concept fruitful; he gave a specious ap¬ 
pearance of significance to a program of fragmentary research. Latin 
American historiography attained less intellectual maturity than Eu¬ 
ropean. The only truly outstanding book was Roger B. Merriman’s 
The Rise of the Spanish Empire (3 vols., 1918-27), and this derived 
from an interest in Europe, As a student of early modern Europe, 
Merriman saw the Spanish Empire as a natural continuation of 
medieval institutions, not as a product of New World conditions. 

While original scholarship was developing in ancient, European, 

Charles Gibson and Benjamin Keen, ‘Trends of United States Smdies in Latin 
American History," AHR, LXII (1957), 856-59. 

Philip C. Brooks, "Do the Americas Share a Common History?’* Revista 4 e 
historia de America, XXXIII (1952), 75-83; Arthur P. Whitaker, Hhe Western 
Hemisphere Idea: Its Rise and Decline (1954). 
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aiHl Latm American history, the content of American higher educa¬ 
tion was s^teadily widening in all directions, most especially toward 
the present. An increasingly pragmatic attention to current problems 
and to dbe experience of the contemporary world was apparent be¬ 
fore W(m:H War L Thereafter this trend spread through the whole 
educattonal systenoL Hie expansion of historical scholarship pro¬ 
ceeded mainly along rimtlar lines. The most striking increase of ef¬ 
fort after 1917 occurred in recent history, in the penetration of areas 
omsile of western Europe and America, and in the numerous inter- 
dfedplinary interests an exploding curriculum produced. 

A new course that emb^ed these objectives, a course usually en- 
ritled History of Western Qviiixation, became the staple of histori¬ 
cal instnictfon between the two world wars. At Columbia College, 
where it originated in 1919, the course was named Contemporary 
CivilizatioDL®^ Ever3rwhere it emphasized recent history and the 
spread of European influences throughout the world. Everywhere it 
endeavored to bring the multiplicity of modern knowledge within a 
unifying historical perspective. Thus "Western Civ” renewed the 
funccfon of historian as a generalist in a present-minded culture. 
It did much to save history from die pedagogical decline that philoso¬ 
phy—anodier generalizing discipline—^was undergoing. Although it 
did not arrest ^ledalizatbn in research, the teaching of Western 
Civilization surely encouraged the newer areas of research into 
whkh historians were moving. 

A dramatic increase of activity in modern European history after 
Wc^ld War I was only one manifestation of the shift of historical 
and educarional interests toward the present. The balance of effort 
also sfaifeed within the better established fields. The study of Ameri¬ 
can colonial history suffered while modern American history 
boomed. In English history, through the work of Wallace Notestein 
and Conyers Read, the most distinguished American scholarship now 
OMK^emed the Tudor and Stuart rather than the medieval period. In 
Latin American history a virtually exclusive preoccupation with the 
colonki period gave way to a new attention to the nineteenth and 
twaatieth centuries. 

As r^nt times came to die fore, the spectrum of historical scholar¬ 
ship wifcoed to embrace the whole non-Westem aad semi-Western 


** Ardbnr M, Scfalesicger, **The History Situation in 
Histomd Omlook, XI (1920), 103-106. 
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world that was pressing in upon the United States. Slowly between 
the wars, and then with pell-mell speed since 1945, Russian history, 
east Asian history, and Islamic history have crowded upon the Amer¬ 
ican academic scene. 

The entry of professional scholarship into these areas followed 
the pattern we have glimpsed in the development of Latin American 
history. Historians gradually reached outward from established aca¬ 
demic interests and appropriated the related or similar aspects of a 
new area. Thus the few American historians before World War II 
who wrote on Russian and Asian history stressed the Western aspects 
of the former and the Westernization of the latter, with special at¬ 
tention to diplomatic relations with the West. As in medieval and 
Latin American history, the theme of expansion appealed to Ameri¬ 
cans. Apparently the first American monograph on Russian history 
was Frank Golder*s Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 1641-18^0 
(1914), and possibly the most important American contribution to 
Chinese history before World War II was Owen Lattimore^s The 
Inner Asian Frontiers of China (1940 ) 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s European dictatorships drove into exile 
many scholars trained outside the American historiographical tradi¬ 
tion and capable therefore of widening its scope and enriching its 
substance. The emigre professors brought with them a more intimate 
understanding of cultures that American scholars had viewed from 
the perspective of the outsider, who can observe external forms more 
readily dian their inner spirit. Not only Russia and the Far East, but 
also many other neglected fields of knowledge benefited. One of 
the early arrivals, Alexander Vasiliev, imported Byzantine history to 
America. Fleeing from Hitler, Ernst Kantorowicz brought an un¬ 
precedented grasp of medieval intellectual history. Stephan Kuttner’s 
Institute of Canon Law at The Catholic University of America raised 
medieval church history to an importance it had lacked due to na¬ 
tive preoccupation with American church history. In Spanish history 
a scholar uprooted by Franco, Americo Castro, revealed an endog¬ 
enous pattern of development that Americans surely would not 
themselves have perceived. In the Russian field, Michael Karpovich 
at Harvard trained a new generation of American scholars, and 

John S. Curtiss, "^History,” in American Research on Rmsia, ed. Harold H. 
Fisher (1959), p. 23; Charles O. Hucker, Chinese History: A Bibliographic 
Review (1958), passim. 
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George Vernadsky at Yale wrote a monumental History of Russia 
(vols. 1-4,1943-59) from the point of view of its internal dynamics. 
For the Far !^t, perhaps the most remarkable contribution came 
from Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng. Their History of Chi¬ 
nese Society: Uao (1949) disproved conclusively the hoary idea 
that the Chinese had always assimilated their conquerors. Wittfogel 
went on to make a daring comparative analysis of Oriental Des'pot- 
ism{i^yi). 

In the 1930 s a second impetus quickened the expansion of his¬ 
torical scholarship into areas beyond America and western Europe. 
Foundations and scholarly organizations became concerned about 
the allegedly narrow scope of humanistic scholarship in the United 
States. The American Council of Learned Societies exercised decisive 
leadership. Sparked by Mortimer Graves, who later became its exec¬ 
utive secretary, the ACLS in the early Thirties created "development 
committees” to promote underdeveloped fields of knowledge—Chi¬ 
nese, Japanese, Indic-Iranian, Byzantine, and Latin American among 
them.®® The ACLS, a loose federation of learned bodies dominated 
by the humaniries, had stmggled along with scant support from the 
large foundations, whose humanistic interests rarely extended be¬ 
yond the photogenic glamor of archaeology. Now the prospect of 
awakening America to an understanding of far-away peoples 
touched a responsive chord, particularly at the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion where international cooperation was an article of faith. Per¬ 
suaded that humanistic studies were too largely snobbish and anti¬ 
quarian, the Rockefeller Foundation decided to help culture become 
more "democratic and inclusive.” Its support made possible special 
conferences on non-Western areas, intensive language courses, trav¬ 
eling fellowships, and annual bibliographies (e.g., Handbook of 
Latm American Studies^ 193^ )- Initially, the dominant concern 

was with language training; very few of the American professors 
who wrote about the Far East knew any Far Eastern language. By the 

Scott Latooiette, ^Tar Eastern Studies in the United States/’ Far 
Extern Quarterly, XV (i955)» American Council of Learned Societies, Com¬ 
mittee on the Promorion of Chinese Studies, Progress of Chinese Studies in the 
USjfi, {i 93 r); Lewis Hanke, The Development of Latin American Studies in 
theU.S., 1939-1945/* Americas, IV <1947), 35. 

37 Raymond B. Fosdick, The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation (1952), pp. 
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end of the Thirties the intriguing term airea programs was beginning 
to circulate. 

World War II dramatically forced the pace and altered the char¬ 
acter of area studies. As in no previous war, American forces were 
deployed everywhere in the world. Suddenly the need for access to 
non-European societies became enormous. The federal government 
intervened in the history of scholarship on a massive scale. Army and 
Navy training programs and subsequent overseas experience gave a 
vocation to many of the young men who now—^no longer young— 
are assuming leadership in area studies. The State Department pro¬ 
moted an exchange of professors with various countries and attaAed 
cultural ojOSicers to many embassies. The Library of Congress vastly 
augmented its resources in Asian, Russian, and Latin American fields. 
Many professors served in Washington agencies, where the need to 
answer immediate questions about a particular area convinced them 
of the value of pooling information controlled by several disci¬ 
plines.^® Ever since, historical scholarship in the "underdeveloped** 
fields has had a markedly interdisciplinary character. 

In this respect the underdeveloped fields were not entirely unique. 
The urge to combine several disciplines for the understanding of a 
civilization as a whole goes back a long way. Ancient historians had 
always thought of themselves primarily as classical scholars or as 
Orientalists, as the case might be; and since the establishment of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America in 1925 medieval historians have 
increasingly identified themselves as medievalists. The distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the area studies stimulated by World War II, however, was 
the utilitarian and contemporary stamp that the war put upon them. 
Programs initiated in the Thirties under literary, linguistic, and his¬ 
torical auspices passed, as a result of the war, chiefly into the hands 
of social scientists. This has created an educational pattern that now 
attracts to the study of Russian, Asian, and Latin American history 
students interested in analytical relationships and comparative gen¬ 
eralizations. They try to understand the indigenous society in its 
own terms instead of seeing it merely in the perspective of Western 
expansion; but their social-science training has also given them a 
strong interest in testing general social theories. 

Philip E. Mosely, ”The Growth of Rxissian Studies,” ia American Research 
on Russia, pp. 1-22; Hanke, op, cit., pp. 32-35. 
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By the i960 s Persian history, African history, and comparative 
tropical history had found a place in the repertoire of American 
scholarship; its global embrace was virtually complete. Meanwhile, 
the range of human activities included in historiography had ex¬ 
panded as phenomenally as its geographical scope. At first, profes¬ 
sional historians confined themselves in practice to certain kinds of 
political and economic subjects. Eventually, they learned to write 
about child-rearing habits, mass hysterias, and events in the labora¬ 
tory. Like the movement into new geographical areas, the topical 
expansion of history has proceeded more or less consciously along in¬ 
terdisciplinary lines; and it too has reached a point at which further 
enlargement of the realm of history seems hardly possible. 

Topically as well as geographically, historical scholarship ex¬ 
panded by reaching out from a familiar subject to the contiguous 
fringes of the unfamiliar. Thus political historians, on turning to 
economic history, initially concentrated on the economic operations 
of government; institutional historians, attracted to educational his¬ 
tory, first smdied educational organizations rather than the content of 
instruction; social historians drawn to the history of science could 
understand its social context more readily than its theoretical struc¬ 
ture. In time, professional historians found their way closer to the 
center of these topics; and scholars inside the relevant disciplines as- 
sfeted them, much as foreign-bom historians helped Americans to 
penetrate unfamiliar areas. 

The spread of professional history into new types of human activ¬ 
ity is not so clearly visible a process as its chronological and geo¬ 
graphical extension New area-histories almost automatically crys- 
tallned into coherent divisions of historical knowledge; for each area 
possessed a culture and a tradition that needed to be understood in its 
own terms before it could be related satisfactorily to the history of 
other areas. But the addition of new topics to any single area- 
history produced in most cases a much more fluid situation. Most of 
the neglected strands of social and cultural activity that twentieth 
century historians uncovered were so interwoven with other strands 
of the same area-history that clear-cut specialization has been arbi¬ 
trary and ardficial. Certain labels, like social history or intellectual 
history, proved necessary, of course. Since no historian could be 
equally receptive to all phases of human activity, we needed conven¬ 
ient indicators of the wavelengths to which individual historians 
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were most attuned. But the labels seldom designated a coherent 
sphere of reality, and they have sometimes confined the historian in¬ 
stead of clarifying history. In practice, historians have widened their 
coverage of an area in response to changing interpretations of it; 
and have embraced whatever range of data their own sensitivity per¬ 
mitted or their interpretive pattern suggested. 

Sometimes, however, a topical strand virtually requires a more 
distinct specialization, involving the whole career of many scholars. 
This is the case when professional historians become interested in the 
development of an organized body of skills and knowledge. Like con¬ 
stitutional law or the practice of medicine, an appropriate subject 
must, of course, aflFect powerfully many other strands of history and 
thus need the attention of the professional historian, not just the sub¬ 
ject specialist; yet the topic must also present such technical diffi¬ 
culties that general historical syntheses cannot do it justice. These 
conditions are most apparent, and most conducive to historical spe¬ 
cialization, when a body of skills and knowledge has had a continu¬ 
ous internal development, transcending the histories of individual 
countries and belonging therefore to no one of them. Two examples 
of such specialties will serve the present discussion: military history 
and the history of science. 

The history of warfare and of science deserve to rank as important 
branches of professional historical scholarship. Both war and science 
exert a major impact on civilization; and both depend on an elabo¬ 
rate development of theory and technique on the part of a dedicated 
elite over many centuries. Although international in character, each 
takes a coloration from the society that contains it. Americans have 
written military history at least since Increase Mather s Brief History 
of the War with the Indians in New England (1676), and the his¬ 
tory of science since Samuel Miller’s Brief Retrospect of the Eight- 
eenth Century (1803 ). In the twentieth century each has become a 
branch of professional history. Of the two, military history is the less 
recondite; yet the history of science, for all of its difficulty, has es¬ 
tablished itself more easily in the American historical profession. 

Until the twentieth century the history of science suflFered from 
polemical enthusiasm and from fragmentation. Those who treated 
the theme broadly celebrated the progressive triumph of science over 
religious superstition; specialists confined themselves to histories of 
the separate sciences. At one extreme stood such hagiographic works 
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as Andrew Dickson White’s History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology (1896); at the other were monumental compendia like 
Florian Cajoris History of Mathematical Notations (2 vols., 1928- 

29). 

Twentieth century historians have had the task of working out a 
general history of scfence that would be more than a one-sided story 
of progress, and more too than the sum of the histories of the sepa¬ 
rate disciplines. Aldiough the foundations of such a history were 
laid in Europe, since World War I some of the major advances have 
been made in the United States. The principal achievement—not 
wholly American—has been to show the continuity between mod¬ 
em and premodern science. Lynn Thorndike elal^rately demon¬ 
strated the interlocking of magical and scientific thinking, while 
George Sarton, who emigrated to the United States from Belgium 
during World War I, produced a practically boundless encyclopedia, 
Introduction to the History of Science (5 vols., 1927-48), covering 
the subject to the end of the thirteenth century.^^ With Sarton’s aid, 
Harvard University established a doctoral program in the history of 
scieoce in I935» since World War 11 many other universities 
have ccanpeted feverishly for the few weU-equipped scholars in the 
field- The study of medieval science continues to flourish. For the 
modem period the social history of science has received most atten- 
^n, but C 3 iarles Gillispie’s imj^rtant book, The Edge of Objectiv¬ 
ity ( i960 ), offiets a unifying view of modern science as a structure 
of knowledge. 

In contrast, the study of military history has remained on a much 
low^ level of generaliaarion. The only American work of outstand¬ 
ing importance was done in the i88o’s by a captain assigned to pre¬ 
pare a course of lectures on naval history at the new naval War Col¬ 
lege at Newport Alfred T. Mahan’s The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, 1660-1783 (1890), followed by similar surveys of 
the French Revolution and the War of 1812, brilliantly demon- 


Twectieth Century ” TJbe Historical Asso- 
19^1^36 (London, 1957), 71; C Doris Heilman, "Georee Sarton 
Hi^r^ of ^euce and New Humanist,” Science, CXXVIII (1958) 6ai-aa 

Recent Boob ofthe ffistw 
of Science, JoW of the History of Ideas, XV (1954), 163.92 On the ore? 

of fssMd see ^chard H. Shryock's 'The History of Scxenfe in 
.Am^^Umversities, Proceedmis of the American PhUosoph^ Society, CV 
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strated how control of the seas affected the outcome of these conflicts. 
Subsequent Army and Navy scholars have rarely rivaled Mahan’s 
grasp of the geographical, technological, and strategic aspects of 
military history. The American military establishment has hardly 
ever produced historians equal to Generals Sir Frederick Maurice 
and J, F. C. Fuller in England, and American soldiers have continued 
to read of their great commanders in the works of Maurice, Fuller, 
G. F. R. Henderson, and Liddell Hart. 

World War II aroused much popular interest in America’s own 
military history and some stirrings among professional historians 
also. Samuel Eliot Morison, nautical scholar par excellence, persuaded 
a nautical President to make him the Navy’s historian. After seeing all 
the naval action one man could reach, Morison wrote from the van¬ 
tage point of participant as well as scholar. Through fifteen volumes, 
which appeared on an average of one per year, his History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War II (1947-62) maintains an 
unflagging vigor and acumen. At the Pentagon, Kent Roberts Green¬ 
field assembled a staff of young scholars who are telling the story of 
ground operations. Their individual volumes, detailed, learned, and 
sometimes very penetrating, will someday comprise a vast eighty- 
volume history of the United States Army in World War II (53 
vols., 1947-61). 

Some of this activity has spread backward into the study of earlier 
wars and military systems. As yet, however, scholars in the universi¬ 
ties have studied little more than the politics of military groups and 
the details of particular military campaigns. The general history of 
war as an institution remains only a dimly perceived ideal. Academ¬ 
ically speaking, military history is still a sideline.'**^ 

Why does the historical profession treat the history of science as a 
broader, more important domain than the history of war? The ques¬ 
tion opens an instructive view of the influences that have shaped the 
topical spread of research. Most obviously, the dominant intellecmal 
interests of the profession play a part. The strong movement of in¬ 
quiry in recent decades into areas of life beyond the scope of govern¬ 
mental affairs has aided the history of science while working against 

^ojohn Bowditch, "War and the Historian,” in Teachers of History: Essays in 
Honor of Laurence B, Packard, ed. H. Stuart Hughes (i 954 )» PP- 322-27. See 
also Richard Glover, "War and Civilian Historians,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, XVIII (1957), 84-100. 
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tiie grain of military smdies. The quest for breadth in historical writ¬ 
ing proceoied on the assumption that social and intellectual subjects 
are intriasicaUy "broad,” whereas interest in the theory and practice 
of war smacked of the bad old "drum-and-trumpet" school, 
which, never having existed among professional historians, was all 
the mcKe easily disaedited. Thus the vast study of World War I 
sponsored in the 1920’s by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace was explicitly an economic and social history that ex¬ 
cluded military and diplomatic policy. Even so, only half of the vol¬ 
umes originally projected were publidied; only three of these dealt 
with dhe United States; and none of the three was written by an 
academic historian.^^ 

The antimilitarist bias inherent in the thrust of professional his¬ 
torical interests has received wider support from an old American 
predisposition to keep military and civil aJffairs separate. Viewing 
war as abnormal and episodic, Amerkran intellectuals have generally 
'wished to leave military questions to mihtary technicians. The new 
innpmannnal situation after 1945, charged with persistent military 
danger and feverish scientific competition, greatly emphasized the 
condnuQus importance of both; but scholars have responded more 
readily to the scientific challenge. Doubtless the organization of 
academic life confirms this preference by denying to the military the 
prestige enjoyed by scientists. Historians venturing upon the terrain 
of dK namral sciences enter willingly and profitably into interdis- 
c%>linaiy relations with fellow scholars in the disciplines most con¬ 
cerned; but the professors of "military science,” assigned to campuses 
to indoctrinate OTidents in reserve training programs, lack the schol¬ 
arly atminments or intellectual prestige requisite to real participation 
in the academic community.^ 

Ginceivably it mi^t be possible to demonstrate how every exten¬ 
sion of the subjea matter of professional history has come from the 
intrinsic logic of historical srady, from the general cultural milieu, 
and from the organization of academic life. But then we should miss 
much else. In general, we may conclude that the remarkable diversity 
of American historical scholarship today betrays the flexibility of 

Hje genesis of liiis pioject, which Harry Elmer Barnes called **the most sm- 
pendlcws eicampfe of historical cooperarion yet known to man/* is reported in 
James T. Shotwell's AMtohiogutphy (1961), pp. 134-55. 

^ Louis Morton, **The Historian and the Smdy of War/’ Mississippi Valley His^ 
toried Remew^ XLVm (1962), 605- 
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these conditioning factors, the relative permissiveness of the whole 
setting. In spite of fashions and prejudices, no large topic has been 
entirely neglected. For this we may thank especially the eclecticism 
of the modern American university. By making a place for every¬ 
thing from home economics to African languages, it has encouraged 
academic historians to take seriously every dimension of human ex¬ 
perience. 
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Tlit2S far our story has been one of almost uninterrupted expansion, 
drversificatiori, and increase of capacity. In a span of three genera-- 
dons, Amaica developed the biggest and most comprehensive his- 
tnrir^l profession of any country. Yet any process of growth creates 
new problems, and the American historical profession has had its 
share. Internally, these have to do with the distribution of ejSFort 
among fields of specialization and with the level of ability In the pro¬ 
fession as a whole. In the twentieth century too rapid expansion in 
some fields ocrurred at the expense of others; one may even speak 
of a dedine in certain areas of historical scholarship. More generally, 
the quality of professional historiography probably did not keep pace 
with the impressive growth of effort and spread of coverage. Evalu- 
atkm of these differentials is not easily made; yet some tentative esti¬ 
mate seems essential to a baknced view. 

On the question of ”negleaed” fields, it is hard to speak impar¬ 
tially, since all enthusiastic historians tend to believe that their own 
fields, <K ar least the most important aspects of them, suffer sad neg¬ 
lect Historians in America, perhaps because they are so numerous 
and so loosely organized, have a propensity to make constant appeals 
to their brethren in bdbalf of neglected subjeas, hoping thereby to 
win recruits in the everlasting competition for talent and effort. XXhiat 
OTnds oat, however, above the clamor of so many voices, is the quiet 
fact that a few large areas of research have experienced a marked 
decline of attention and support during the last generation. The most 
notable of these losses have resulted from the passion for contem¬ 
poraneity that has so stimulated interest in modern history at the ex¬ 
pense of the remoter past 

Before World War I, freshmen in American colleges very com¬ 
monly had a choice between ancient history, medieval and modern 
European history, and English history. By 1919—^the year in which 
Col umb ia College lau nch ed the famous course significantly entitled 
Contemporary Civilization”—ancient history had lost its time- 
honored place as a fres hman elective in the great majority of leading 
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universities and colleges.^ A significant decline in scholarly activity 
did not become evident, however, until World War 11 . Many of the* 
major historians of antiquity remained active through the 1930’s, 
when Tenney Frank was supervising a five-volume Economic Survey 
of Ancient Rome (1933-40) and Michael Rostovtzeff was writing 
his great three-volume Social ard Economic History of the Hellenis¬ 
tic World (1941). After World War II Americans continued to 
make notable archaeological discoveries, such as those of William F. 
Albright in Palestine and B. D. Meritt in Greece, and to publish 
an occasional major work like John A. Wilson’s The Burden of 
l^gyp^ (1951); “ but ancient historiography dwindled to a very small 
fraction of the total historical effort. An attrition in graduate enroll¬ 
ments reduced the number of American graduate students working- 
on doctoral dissertations in ancient history from a high of 36 in 1938 
to as few as 15 in 1961.^ Perhaps not coincidentally, this shrinkage 
closely followed the reallocation of foundation support in favor of 
more recent times and more exotic areas. In contrast to the hand¬ 
some support the Rockefeller Foundation gave James Henry 
Breasted in the Twenties and Tenney Frank in the Thirties, it has 
given nothing in recent years for classical or for medieval studies. 

As one might expect, the Middle Ages have attracted more stu¬ 
dents than antiquity, though not nearly a fair share. Over the decades 
the number of Ph.D.’s slowly increased. In the 1950’s it rose some¬ 
what above the level reached in the late 1930’s; the loss has been 
relative rather than absolute. In recent years many more universities 
than ever before have had doctoral candidates in medieval history,, 
but none any longer has more than a handful. The seventeen doc¬ 
toral dissertations on medieval history completed in i960 were done 
at fifteen different universiries, a fact that illustrates both the general 
decentralization of American scholarship and the lack of a predom- 

1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, 'The History Situation in Colleges and Universities/** 
Historical Outlook, XI (1920), 103-106. 

^Mortimer Chambers, Greek and Roman History (1958), pp. 11-13; Miriam 
Lichtheim, "Ancient Egypt: A Survey of Current Historiography/’ AHR, LXIX 
(1963), 37-39. Albright has sketched his autobiography and credo in History, 
Archaeology, and Christian Humanism (1964), pp. 287-327, but see also G. 
Ernest Wright, ed.. The Bible and the Ancient Near East (1961), and Herbert 
F. Hahn, Old Testament in Modern Research (1954). 

3 1 have counted the number of dissertations listed in successive editions of the 
AHA’s List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Universities 
in the United States, 
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imting leader or school.^ As in other non-American fields, the arrival 
in recent decades of continental European scholars has helped to 
vnden American academic horizons- A slow emergence of interest in 
social and economic themes and the penetration of American schol¬ 
arship into geographical areas untouched before the 193 *^ ^ nota¬ 
bly Byzantiiim, medieval Islam, and medieval Russia—have brought 
diversity in place of the concentration of an earlier day. It is no 
longer possible to accuse American medieval historians, as one of 
their number did in I934> regarding the Middle Ages almost 
exclusively from a classical, Western Christian standpoint,*^ 

While ancient and medieval history have clearly not received the 
attention they deserve as the matrix of our civilization, it is less cer¬ 
tain that the quality of scholarship in those fields has suffered to a 
pronounced and special degree. Wherever the technical difficulties of 
research are unusually formidable and the interested segment of the 
intellectual community is small, the general dangers of academicism 
increase. A preoccupation with minutiae is encouraged, the larger ac¬ 
tion of the intellea clogged. Nevertheless, all the major divisions of 
history have continued to recruit lively, talented minds. And if, as 
seems true, Americans trained since World War I have produced 
very few major books on premodern history that break new ground 
in a large way, a similar judgment may also be made of the far 
larger company of modern historians. For all of its growth, the 
Amerkan historical profession in the twentieth century has not 
wholly lived up to the high expectations of its early leaders. 

Althou^ the discovery of new fields and techniques of investiga- 
has never ceased to excite professional historians, many of the 
best of them grew disappointed with the general state of their disci¬ 
pline after its formative era ended. In the Eighties and Nineties en- 
Ausiasm for the new movement of historical research was unquali- 
fed. "It was a time of exhilaration and almost religious fervor among 
Ae younger scholars,” Andrews remembered.® The humblest young 


■^S, H. Thcmsoa, A Note on American Doctoral Disertations/* Progress of 
Medierd Si^ies in the linked Stages, Bulletin 20 (1949); Index to Afnerican 
Doaord Dissertations^ 19^9-1960, p. xvii, and preceding annual editions. See 
also Ixiten MacKinney, "Medieval History and Historians during World War 
II” Medietdia et hamanistica, no. 5 (1948), pp. 24-35. 

^Charles W, David, "American Historiography of the Middle Ages, 1884-1934,” 
Specdmm, X (1935), 125.37. 

«Charles M. Andrews, ‘These Forty Years,” AHR, XXX (1925), 233. 
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teacher, going out from one of the new seminars to a torpid southern 
or western college, could feel himself anointed for a pioneering role. 
A conviaion that they were laying the intellectual foundations for 
great historical work gave the early professional historians a wonder¬ 
ful zest; they confidently expected to produce successors greater than 
themselves. In 1904 Woodrow Wilson, one of the early Hopkins 
Ph.D.’s, opened the historical sessions of the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences at the St. Louis Exposition with the happy announcement^ 
”We have seen the dawn and the early morning hours of a new age 
in the writing of history, and the morning is now broadening about 
us into day.” After 1907, when the pioneering was over and the 
modest record and limited accomplishments of the second genera¬ 
tion of professional scholars became gradually evident, disappoint¬ 
ment set in. 

*'Time and the vast hordes of youths eager to acquire collegiate 
education have somewhat undeceived us,” confessed Jameson in 
1910, while Edward Channing challenged anyone to "see if he can¬ 
not count the really first class works of American historical writers 
within the last twenty-five years on his fingers; and yet conceive of 
the number of persons engaged in historical pursuits and the number 
of books constantly published under the guise of history!” Jameson 
continued to hope for better things. After World War I he predicted 
that it would—like the Napoleonic wars—^usher in "an age of gen¬ 
eralization, of synthesis, of history more largely governed and in¬ 
formed by general ideas.” ^ The new era did not arrive on schedule, 
and leading academic historians continued to remark sadly on the 
amiable mediocrity that their movement, now become a settled insti- 
mtion, seemed to produce. In the late Twenties a committee of the 
American Historical Association deplored the waning of the histori¬ 
an’s influence. One of the judges of the Guggenheim fellowships 
commented privately in 1946 on the surprisingly small number and 
poor quality of the applicants in history. On retiring from the execu¬ 
tive secretaryship of the American Historical Association in 1953, 
Guy Stanton Ford made much the same observation on "the poor 

7 Congress of Arts and Sciences, TJniversd Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, vol. 11 

(1906),p. 3. 

8 J. F. Jameson and Edward Channing, The Present State of Historical Writing 
in America (1910), pp. 12, 29; J. F. Jameson, The American Historian's Raw 
Materials (1923 ), p. 41. 
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sates of hkory,” which he attributed to overspeciali2:ation and lax 
saadards ia the schools.® 

In 1948 the American Historical Association asked the members 
of its Gxindl to rank the six greatest American historians no longer 
living The only trained, academic scholar who received first place 
on anyone’s list was Frederick Jackson Turner. The other front- 
ninners were gentlemen-historians: Henry C. Lea, Henry Adams, 
George Bancroft, William H, Prescott, and above all Francis Park- 
man. In general, the rulers of the AJdA, despite the bias one might 
expect them to have shown in favor of professionalism, cast slightly 
more votes for amateur historians, whose chief work was done in the 
sixty-year period from 1840 to 1900, than for professional scholars 
who wrote in the fifty-year period from 1890 to 1940. The results 
might have been a bit different if Charles A. Beard had not still been 
alive, iMit it is interesting that Beard’s own list of six included only 
two professionally trained historians, Jameson and Andrews, whom 
he ranked toward the bottom.^® 

AH of this suggests a surprisingly persistent, long-standing dissatis¬ 
faction among the senior statesmen of the historical profession. Ob¬ 
viously, some of their melancholy should be discounted. Even if the 
complaints were otherwise entirely accurate, they would tell us 
nothing about die accomplishments of recent years or about the 
present trend of scholarship, which is in many respects encouraging. 
Also, as an appraisal of past performance, such retrospective judg¬ 
ments are open to the charge of nostalgia. Encouraged by the self- 
critical habits of scholarship, historians in their later years may yield 
as easily as anyone else to an undervaluation of the present in com¬ 
parison widi die remembered promise of an earlier day. There is al¬ 
ways a ^jeoai temptation to underrate the young men coming for¬ 
ward fay magnifying die titans of the past. 


«Jnsse^^ The Wfiting of History (1926). pp. v-vii; Edwin 
Jamiaiy 28, 1946, in "Economic History: Memoranda 
Rep<^, File of ^ Social Science Research Council; "The Reminiscences 
c£ ^ Smaton Ford (Oral History Research Office, Columbia University, 
i 95 o>, pp. 145-47. 

1948.” of the American Historical Association 

of Mannscnias, library of Congress). For another prestige rating 
^ atent tfae ^ rime by d>e chaitmen of about 130 histoj depfrtS^I 

professors of American history since 1875,” 

'«^rV i af i i j Appraising Personnel " in Democracy in 
«• Mmemstrrnam of Higher Edacrmn, ed. Harold Benjamin (1950), p. 133. 
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The very character of historical research may lend a certain objec¬ 
tive credibility to this sense of declining greatness. After the first 
broad surveys of a topic or a period are worked out, historical study 
necessarily becomes more demanding and complex, making the exe¬ 
cution of ambitious books progressively more difficult. Only if ad¬ 
vances in historical thought keep pace with the growing burdens of 
research can scholarship avoid an appearance of narrowing scope 
and diminishing effectiveness. 

Allowing for the difficulties of such comparisons, one may still sus¬ 
pect a modicum of truth behind the feeling of declension that 
haunted many leading scholars. Although the number of good his¬ 
torians has steadily increased with the growth of the profession, the 
generation that came of age after the formative era was perhaps not 
so rich in outstanding talent as the one preceding. Of the men who 
secured graduate training between 1880 and 1905, one may nomi¬ 
nate at least seven who became scholars of enduring distinction. To 
the field of American history belonged Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Edward Channing, Charles Maclean Andrews, and—the youngest of 
the lot—Charles A. Beard. In European history their peer and con¬ 
temporary was Charles Homer Haskins, in ancient history James 
Henry Breasted, and doubtless we should also include, as a thinker 
and essayist, Carl Becker.^ ^ Did as many Americans of equivalent 
stature emerge from the graduate schools during the next quarter 
century? In European history William Langer may be ranked with 
Haskins. In American history Arthur M. Schlesinger Sr. has probably 
in his own way had an importance comparable to that of Andrews, 
and either Allan Nevins or Samuel Eliot Morison may deserve a 
place beside Channing. But how many of the doctoral graduates of 
1905 to 1930 can we put in the company of Turner, Beard, Breasted, 
and Becker? Judgments about individuals will differ, and such rat¬ 
ings easily become invidious; the likelihood remains that few pres- 
sent-day scholars would wish to challenge the pre-eminence of the 
best historians educated in the late nineteenth century over the best 
of the succeeding generation. 

The complaints about a shrinkage of outstanding talent have gen¬ 
erally been coupled with a broader criticism of the recruitment and 
motivation of professional historians generally. It has often been 

Becker actually received the Ph.D. degree in 1907, but his days as a graduate 
student ended in 1899 when he started college teaching. 
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said, for example, that too few graduate students have a genuine re¬ 
search drive, and that the average historian therefore does not pro¬ 
duce enough. As early as 1909 Jameson lamented that the American 
VLisiofical Reifiem was not getting an increasing number of articles 
and that at least half of the professors of history published nothing at 
alL The American Historical Association in 1926 appointed a com¬ 
mittee to investigate why graduate study was leading to so little pro¬ 
ductive research. The committee estimated that no more than 150 of 
the 600 men and women with Ph.D.’s in history engaged persistently 
in research and publication.^ 

These figures tell us little about the vitality of the profession, and 
less about the trend of excellence. From the outset, teaching has been 
the primary obligation of a Ph.D. in history, and a large proportion 
of our professors have devoted themselves, by choice or necessity, ex¬ 
clusively to that. In all likelihood there has never been a time when 
much more than half of the profession has done any effective post¬ 
graduate research. A careful study has shown that Jameson's estimate 
of the proportion of nonproducers in 1909 held true in the late nine- 
t^th century as welL Fifty per cent of those who received Ph.D/s in 
hismry from American umversities before 1892 published nothing at 
all in the next decade,^^ 


Productivity apparently reached a peak during the decade of the 
Great Depression, when competition for academic posts was at its 
keen^ By 1939 more than 60 per cent of the historians who re- 
ceiv^ doctoral degrees in the late 1920’s had publications to their 
credit Smce World War 11 the percentage of productive scholars 
^ng youn^r members of the profession has declined, probably 
^use 4 e immense demand for college teachers has enabled 
throng of students m secure degrees and to settle comfortably into 
teachmg careers. In a recent study that seems closely comparable to 
the earlier report on the 1930's, a social scientist has found that only 
34 per cent of those who secured doctorates in history in 1947-48 


^ I World: Selections 

Present * j ^^ 5 ? Jameson and Channing, The 
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published anything during the next eight or nine years.^"^ Historians 
produced more under the spur of hardship than they do with all of 
the affluent opportunities and soft inducements of today. 

We should not conclude that either the average quality or the total 
quantity of scholarship has fallen off. Because of the enormous post¬ 
war expansion of the profession, American historians collectively 
publish far more than ever before. In some fields, notably American 
history, the deluge of print has become an intellectual menace, threat¬ 
ening the capacity of scholars to keep abreast of research while main¬ 
taining a large and coherent view. Yet this outpouring has not de¬ 
pressed the average quality of historical publication. Anyone who 
looks back at the frequently stiff and pedestrian articles in tihe lead¬ 
ing historical journals during the Twenties and Thirties may feel re¬ 
assured about the general level of contemporary work: it is more 
deft, often more perceptive, and usually more substantial. We have, 
then, no reason to suppose that the American historical profession 
has ever lost ground as a result of a slackening of the drive and skill 
for research. Indeed, European scholars have often been amazed by 
our sheer assiduity.^® 

On the other hand, the relative paucity of major historians who 
have come out of the graduate schools during a good part of the 
twentieth century does point to some limitations in the composition 
or training of the American professoriat 

The easiest explanation of talent shortages has always been the 
Ph.D. system. Allegedly, it forces graduate research into tight litde 
subjects unsuited to significant generalization, deprives smdents of a 
ranging and reflective education, stifles creativity and rewards con¬ 
formity. The criticisms have been made for decades, although always 
by a relatively small minority in the profession. At the 1904 meeting 
of the American Historical Association George Burton Adams pro¬ 
posed that the doctoral dissertation be abandoned, and from time to 
time other leading historians have recommended a relaxation of the 
requirement. The difficulties that such critics stress have surely ex¬ 
isted; but there is reason to suspect that the recurrent complaints 
have generally served a ritualistic rather than a construaive purpose. 

Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in the United States (1960)^ 

P- 55 - 

For a recent instance see the Economist, March 17, 1962, p. 1030. 
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By blaming "the system,” which in faa could be as flexible as 
individual departments and professors might desire, critics have 
attributed to Germanic techniques the deficiencies in American per¬ 
formance. 

The curious thing about the American Ph.D. program is its con¬ 
cern over technique. As American students discovered the doctoral 
dissertation in Germany in the nineteenth century, it was simply an 
exercise demonstrating one*s capacity to do original research and to 
defend publicly an argument based thereon. Historical theses ran to 
about seventy pages; they occupied only a few months of a student*s 
time. At fijst, American universities simply copied these procedures. 
Consequently, the dissertations their students executed in the i88o*s 
were clearly works of apprenticeship, which did not involve so heavy 
a commitment of time and energy as to determine a man’s subsequent 
career. Fears that America—^with all of its heterogeneity—^would 
permit the high standards of a European degree to deteriorate en¬ 
couraged a progressive raising of the formal requirements. What had 
originally been a two-year graduate program lengthened in the Nine¬ 
ties to three years, and the student was expected to devote a full year 
to his thesis.^® While the concept of defending an argument became 
perfunctory, the objea of making a substantial display of newly dis¬ 
covered information was more and more insisted upon. By the 1920’s 
it was generally reckoned that getting a Ph.D. meant four or five full 
years of graduate study, and the average candidate, in the words of 
Wilbur C Abbott, was "almost always in a state of nervous hurry 
from at least the beginning of his second year.” 

Although the stultifying effects of such extended labors were ap¬ 
parent, academic folkways proved exceedingly inflexible. Ironically, 
the swollen si2e of theses and the inflation of printing costs after 
World War I gradually forced universities to suspend the traditional 
rule that theses must be published, thereby permitting a further sacri¬ 
fice of quality. A conference on graduate study called by the Ameri¬ 
can Historical Association in 1932 urged a shortening of dissertations 
and an improvement in literary standards. The same recommenda¬ 
tions, sternly repeated twenty-five years later by a committee of grad- 

Assodarion of American Universities, TJbe First and Second Annud Confer- 
ernes (1901), pp. 23-24, 39; Ephraim Emerton, ‘The Requirements for the 
Historical Doctorate in America,” AHA Annud Report (1893), PP- 79“90- 

Jusserand, op, cit., pp. 43,134. 
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uate cleans, remain to date largely unreali2ed.^® In spite o£ the 
deans’ recommendation in 1957 that dissertations ought not to ex¬ 
ceed 250 pages, the average length of doctoral theses in history ac¬ 
cepted in six major universities actually increased from 351 pages in 
1950-52 to 357 pages in 1959-61.^^ Evidently the problem did not in¬ 
here in the formal requirements of the system but rather in the people 
who operated it and the students whom it recruited. 

A second shortcoming that leaders in the profession have re¬ 
peatedly emphasized over the last forty or fifty years takes us closer 
to the human factor and may have more to do with the dip in schol¬ 
arly distinction that seems to have occurred after 1905. At least from 
the early twentieth century until fairly recently, history and the social 
sciences—^to judge from the complaints of their elder statesmen— 
failed to attract at the graduate level the brightest and most enterpris¬ 
ing of their undergraduate majors. Instead, the ablest students usu¬ 
ally entered business or such professions as law or medicine. "What 
we have then,” declared W. E. Dodd stonily, ’*is to take in the main 
the poorest material and make of it the thinking element of the coun¬ 
try.” Evarts B, Greene added the depressing reflection in 1933 that 
the low level of intellectual interest prevailing among graduate stu¬ 
dents deprived the few promising novices of valuable stimulus.^ 

Two interconneaed explanations have customarily been advanced 
for the diversion of talent into other careers: American society is ex¬ 
cessively materialistic, and professors’ salaries are accordingly too 
low to attract the most vigorous people. Men such as Turner and 
Jameson, who remembered the more spacious life of the late nine¬ 
teenth century, thought that a "steady diminution of the salaries of 
professors” accounted for the supposedly poorer quality of the stu¬ 
dents of 1920 as compared with those of the 1890’s. Actually, col¬ 
lege professors had always felt aggrieved by their modest remunera¬ 
tion; and average salaries at the better institutions, except briefly 
after World War I, kept pace quite well with the rising cost of living 

"Conference on Graduate Study,” AHA Files 1933, Box 6, Archives of Amer¬ 
ican Historical Association; New York Times, November 13, 1957, P- 28- 

Figures compiled largely from Dissertation Abstracts and based on theses pre¬ 
sented at Columbia, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, and North 
Carolina. 

2 <>Jernegan, op. cit., p. 19; AHR, XXXVIII (1933), 303. See also Jameson, 
An Historian's World, pp. 190, 255; '*Research,” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, vol. XIII, p. 333; Thomas C Cochran, "A Decade of American His¬ 
tories,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXIII (1949), 179- 
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during tbe long mflarionary era ttrnt began in 1897. The great prizes 
of academic life—the chairs diat paid four or five thousand dollars in 
die 1890’s—did become relatively less rewarding as time went on. 
Moreover, the great multiplication of Ph.D.’s forced an increasing 
proportion of dion into those innumerable respectable but strug¬ 
gling colleges where a professor’s income allowed no margin at 
all for buying books, for travel, or for major illnesses.^^ This was not 
a prospect to attract a hi^ily select student body. 

Nevertheless, the problem of recruiting outstanding students after 
the early years of the twendech century surely arose from less tangi¬ 
ble difficulties, which bad pay served mainly to objeaify. The basic 
hindraiKres ibe profession encountered were social and cultural rather 
than ectMiamk. The sociai status of the humanistic professor and the 
cultuial status of history deteriorated in the early twentieth century. 
They have only recently begun to revive. Although these trends were 
interconnected and concurrent, it vrill be useful first to trace the so¬ 
cial question, which relates more directly to recruitment. Essentially, 
ihe life of scholarship was being democratized and therefore de¬ 
tached in greater degree from patridan assodarions. As that hap¬ 
pened, hhtory became less attractive to young men of inherited cul¬ 
ture, excellently qualified by background for scholarly pursuits. 

This is nor to say that the historical profession ever drew its talent 
preponderantly from any one stratum of society. The persistent, nos¬ 
talgic myth that our forsnost professors of history used to come pre¬ 
dominantly from elite families r^eds serious qualification. Of the 
many Adamses who played so large a part in historical scholarship 
before WotW War I, for example, none who made history a profes¬ 
sional career bad prominent parents or notable family coimections. 
Charles Kendall Adams was a poor fann boy; Herbert Baxter’s fa¬ 
ther was a local lumber merchant; Gteorge Burton and Ephraim D, 
q>rang from plain Congregatkmal ministers. Academic life has al¬ 
ways offered an avenue of social mobility to young men of modest 
means and impretentkms background. 

By examinmg the sodal origins of professional historians suffi- 

Retiftble figures traaslat&d into teal purdhasing power are given in Beardsley 
Rmnl and Sidney G- TidoDon, ^teascbirng^ Sidmies Then and Note (Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, Baliedn No. i, 1955), pp. 46, 54, 65. For further 
data see Claude C. Bowman, The College Professor in America (1938), and— 
foe the dadker parts of the piemie—^"Tbe Small College and Its Pxesideni^'* 
Popular Science Monthly, IXXXIV {1914), 45a 
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ciently eminent to be included in the Dictionary of American Biogra¬ 
phy and similar compendiums, it is possible to understand more 
precisely how changes in American society in the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury influenced the recruitment of talent. Attribution of family status 
on the basis of such sources must often be approximate. Neverthe¬ 
less, a rough classification of ninety-seven prominent, native-born 
historians who completed their graduate training between 1882 and 
1946 throws some light on their geographical and social origias.^“ 

These origins have always been diverse. Leading historians hailed 
from almost every part of the country, although New England was 
somewhat overrepresented before World War I, and the states west 
of Kansas produced only two members of the entire group. At least 
half of those who took their degrees during the 1920’s and earlier 
grew up in communities of less than 10,000 population. Over the 
years a consistently large proportion of the historians in my sample— 
23 per cent before World War 1 ,26 per cent after—^were sons of un¬ 
pretentious men engaged in quasi-intellectual pursuits: school teach¬ 
ers, clergymen, and journalists. This suggests that intellectual incen¬ 
tives in the family have always counted for academic success more 
heavily than any particular social rank. 

Still, it is noteworthy that the proportion of distinguished histori¬ 
ans recruited from wealthy or otherwise prominent families declined 
substantially after the early years of the twentieth century. Of the 
leading historians trained before 1918, 26 per cent originated in this 
high status category. Only 13 per cent of the notable historians 
trained in the 1930’s and early 1940’s sprang from families of com¬ 
parable standing. Moreover, the dwindling elite group no longer in¬ 
cluded, as it did at the beginning of the century, a good many sons 
of highly successful businessmen. The ofFspring of bankers and man- 

22 In order to avoid any criteria other than r^utation, I included in this analysis- 
every professional historian for whom I could find a fairly adequate biographical 
sketch. Since my interest was specifically in the most eminent historians, I did 
not undertake to determine the composition of the rank and file of the profession, 
and some of my results may not be representative of the whole group. (For data 
on the whole body of history graduate students in 1958, see Dexter Perkins and 
John L. Snell*s The Education of Historians in the United States, 1961, pp. 42- 
46.) A limitation of my method is the inevitable decline in the number of 
usable biographies as one approaches the present. I felt able to tabulate both the 
geographical and social origins of 47 historians who completed their training 
before 1907, 19 who did so from 1907 to 1918, 16 from 1919 to 1930, and 
15 from 1931 to 1946. I included only historians born in the United States or 
Canada or of American parentage. 
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nfactorers now fled from the Groves of Academe. "Men of means/' 
Frederick Jackson Turner noted in 1922, "like the type of Coolidge 
and Merriman in their younger period, seem to prefer to carry on in 
their own environment.” ^ As the representation of elite groups fell, 
my statistics show a corresponding increase in the proportion of lead¬ 
ing historians recruited from the children of shopkeepers, salesmen, 
and urban immigrants. 

Hiis shift was undoubtedly not in itself unfavorable to first-class 
historical work, for we know such work can be done by men of 
many sorts and conditions. The diminished appeal of academic pur¬ 
suits to sons of illustrious families was symptomatic, however, of a 
more general status problem. Here we must return to a very large 
subjea already ttmched upon in another conneaion: the breakup of 
the aristocracy of culture. 

Although the old-time college professor of the mid-nineteenth 
century was a man of uncertain repute, commonly considered an in¬ 
effectual refugee from active life, &e enrichment of the leading col¬ 
leges and universities after the Civil War lifted their faculties to a 
position of some eminence. Men of dignity and sober rectitude, these 
professors enjoyed an intimate connection with the local social elite 


while participating increasingly in the culture of a wider world. They 
1^ therefore, a status not inappropriate to sons of the "best fami¬ 
lies ^young men like Archibald Coolidge, Edwin F. Gay, Roger 
Merriman, William A. Dunning, Allen Johnson, James Harvey 
Rcrf>inson, and Conyers Read—whose fathers were distinguished 
merchants and manufacturers and whose mothers might read Greek 
as 'well as charm a drawingroom. 

In the twentieth century matters changed. The absorption of 
s^olarship within a nationwide professional system separated the 
life of the professor from that of the cultivated layman. Typically, a 
professor now derived prestige from a display of expert knowledge 
widiin his academic disapline or in practical affairs, not from his so¬ 
cial standing in the c omm u n ity. We have already observed a sep¬ 
aration of prof^fenal from patrician at the turn of the century in 
the transformation of the American Historical Association. Another 


Jameson, Novemte 14,1922, J. F. Jameson Papers, Box 85 (Divi- 
Library of Gmgress). In the group I studied, 12 per cent 
^ very substantial’busii^smem 

such historian appeared after World War I, and he became a college 
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gulf Opened between college trustees and college faculties: they 
ceased to move in the same sphere. 

To many, the change signified a loss of status. Some observers 
spoke hopefully of the public approval that a new type of professor 
was winning, '‘practical, hustling fellows, live wires," who knew all 
about public utilities and industrial efficiency and tainted meat. The 
humanistic scholar more often felt elbow^ed aside. When thoroughly 
professionalized, he counted for less in local society, received less re- 
spea as a model of character and culture, and accepted perforce the 
plain title of By World War I, a new literary genre, the aca¬ 
demic novel, was dramatizing his self-denigration. As an absent- 
minded fellow, he was a prime butt of popular jokes. 

Thus, an academic career separated from patrician association lost 
attraaiveness to the social class possessed of the fullest cultural ad¬ 
vantages. This seems plain enough. More important is the likelihood 
that the lower status of the professorial office put it at a disadvantage 
in the competition for the ablest young men of middle- as well as 
upper-class origins. 

Few today will wish to return to the social distinaions of the late 
nineteenth century. Nor need we, in the interest of the historical pro¬ 
fession, want to do so. The depressing sense of a loss of status, which 
was so widespread in the first quarter of the twentieth century, has 
been dramatically reversed since World War II. Instead of looking 
backward to the esteem attached to “character” and "culture” among 
the genteel classes of the late nineteenth century, college professors 
have become conscious of their rising importance as a relatively au¬ 
tonomous group on the national scene. The jibes that cultural critics 
of the 1920’s leveled at the ineffectuality of academic men have all 
but vanished; and the stock figure of the absentminded professor is 
gone from our folk humor. Fears of his dangerously growing influ¬ 
ence, so pronounced in the 1930’s and 1940’s, have also subsided into 
acceptance and respect. "Intellea,” declared Lionel Trilling in 1952, 

24 Robert Morss Lovett, A// Our Years (1948), p. 62; George TrmnbiiU Ladd, 
"The Degradation of the Professorial Office,” Forum, XXXIII (1902), 270-77; 
John James Stevenson, "The Status of American College Professors,” Popular 
Science Monthly, LXVI (1904), 122-30; Carl Becker, "On Being a Professor,” 
in Detachment and the Writing of History: Essays and Letters of Carl L. Becker, 
ed. Phil L. Snyder (1958), pp. 91-113. A different and I think too simple 
picture is presented in Richard Hofstadter's Anti-intellectualism in American 
Life (1963), pp. 204-206. 
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"has associated itself with power, perhaps as never before in history, 
and is now conceded to be in itself a kind of power/" More recently, 
the i960 Republican candidate for president wrote a book about 
hitnself partly—^he tells us—^because his successful opponent had 
advised him that authorship "tends to elevate [the politician} in pop¬ 
ular esteem to the respected status of an mtellectual/ "" 

Certainly the university has never before played so large a part in 
American intellectual activity as it does today, nor has it ever before 
so completely controlled access to social and economic opportunity. 
The increasing services of university men to governments, businesses, 
and civic organizations have dramatized for all to see the power of 
specialized knowledge in contemporary life. The enormous expan¬ 
sion of college enrollments, and now the frantic clamor for admis¬ 
sion, reveal a general acceptance of higher education as essential to 
nearly every position of responsibility. The professor has emerged, 
therefore, not only as the visible possessor of mtellectual authority 
but also as the gatekeeper at the citadel of all of the elites, whom 
every aspirant for honor must pass. In place of the reputation once 
derived from association with a sodal class, the professor has ac¬ 
quired a new, occupational prestige from his entrenchment in a 
mi^ty institutioiL 

Salaries too have risen substantially. After a painful decline in the 
i94o*s, the purchasing power of faculty salaries moved upward in 
the 1950 s, aided by increasing national concern over education. By 
^953 professors in large state unwersities had almost regained the 
purchasing power they had fifty years before. In the next decade, 
salaries soared, to say nothing of unprecedented fringe benefits.^® The 
change was swift enough to loose talk about "the affluent profes¬ 
sors,” and an influential columnist in the Neti/ York Times expressed 
some concern that too many, rather than too few, of the ablest 
young people might be choosing academic careers. 

‘-^lionel Trilling, A Gistbertng of Fugstipes (1956), p. 66; Richard Nixon, 
Six Crises (1962), p. xL See also Detrok Free Press, hlarch 14, 1963, p. A-ii. 
^ early and still usefol discussion of status trends is in Richard H. Shryock’s 
**The Academic Profession in the United States,” American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors Bsdletm, XXXVIII (1952), 50-54. 

26 Rimii and Tickton, op. ck., pp. 54, 65. By applying to 1962-63 statistics on 
average salaries of professors the same arithmetical procedures Ruml and Tickton 
used, one reaches the conclusion that the average professor s purchasing power 
(not including fringe benefits) was 40 per cent greater in that year than it had 
been in 1904- Based on AAUP Bulletin, XLDC (1963), 142. 
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Since historians mature slowly, it is probably too early to appraise 
the consequences for historical scholarship of this striking improve¬ 
ment in professorial status. Whether great historians are developing 
today, we do not yet know. Nor is it yet clear how large a share his¬ 
tory is receiving of the new talent that is going into graduate study. 
We have, however, some reason to be optimistic. Historians have 
pretty much ceased to complain that their brightest undergraduate 
majors are spurning the graduate schools. An extensive survey of col¬ 
lege seniors in 1957-58 showed that 55 per cent of the history majors 
with A averages were planning to undertake graduate study.*”^ If, as 
seems likely, the proportion is higher today, the trend in academic re¬ 
cruitment augurs well for historical scholarship in the years ahead. 

It would be wrong to suppose that social incentives fully explain 
the trend of recruitment or that those incentives are really separable 
from other considerations. Genuine distinction in historical work de¬ 
pends at least as much on how Americans value history. We turn, 
therefore, from changes in the status of the professor to concurrent 
changes in the status of history in American culture. 


27 Perkins and Snell, op, cit., p. 38. By contrast, in the late 1920*5 only 20 per 
cent of the undergraduates in ^selected institutions** who took honors in the 
social sciences (including history) became graduate students in those subjects. 
"Conference on Graduate Study,*’ loc. cit. 
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LcK)king back to the da22ling success of the great literary historians of 
the mid-niaeteerLth century, the professionals and their critics have 
often deplored the existence of a wide gulf between modern aca¬ 
demic historians and the general public. Usually responsibility is laid 
at .the door of the ivory tower in which professional historians sup¬ 
posedly dwell. '*They have abdicated their whole position in our cul¬ 
ture,” said a disgrunded Alfred Knopf recently.^ The complaint is an 
old and chronic one, going back at least to the early years of the 
twentieth century. Always, it charges the professional historian with 
failing a waiting public by making history dull, jejune, and overly 
specialized. 

That there is constant tension between the built-in objectives of a 
profession and the changing demands that society makes upon it can¬ 
not be denied. But the nature of the demand is a critical factor in this 
relationship. We shall examine the objectives of the professional his¬ 
torian at length in the next chapter. Meanwhile, it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that a country gets, for the most part, the sort of history that it 
wants. A survey of the demand for history since the late nineteenth 
century should help to correct an oversimplified, unhistorical view of 
relations between historians and the general culture. 

These relations involve other kinds of historians as well as profes¬ 
sionals. In spite of the relative decline of the gentlemen-historians 
after the turn of the century, America has never lacked good amateur 
scholars. Ordinarily we expea that the best of them will reach a 
wider public than will their professional peers, who for their part 
will have more interest in basic problems of methodology and inter¬ 
pretation. The difference is never absolute, and the best amateur his¬ 
tory has never been mere popularization. History, because of its fluid¬ 
ity and openness, is not an arcane discipline. Although its critical 
operations are exaaing, its fundamental tasks of organizing data into 
a design and thereby recreating the life of the past does not depend on 
1 Interview with author, March 1961. 
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any systematic methodology. Nor has history a special language of 
its own. Consequently, professional historians are unable to immure 
themselves completely within a specialized sphere, and writers un¬ 
blessed with special training are often capable of doing important 
historical work Then the professional faces stiff competition. To un¬ 
derstand the situation of the professional historian requires, there¬ 
fore, an understanding of the changing nature and appeal of the ama¬ 
teur. 

All historians in America were amateurs when the famous his¬ 
torical spirit of the nineteenth century was at its height. In the 1830’s 
—forty or fifty years before the era of the professional began—^his¬ 
tory became the most remunerative of all literary genres. Its popu¬ 
larity and prestige diverted Washington Irving from light belles- 
lettres and for several decades supplied an immense market for cheap 
reprint editions of the historical works of Jared Sparks, Joel T. 
Headley, Irving, and others. A taste for solid historical instruction, 
aided in America by the moral and intellecmal earnestness of the 
Puritan tradition, extended far beyond the li m its of any single class. 
Prescott’s weighty and expensive Conquest of Mexico (1843) ap¬ 
pealed so widely that seventy or more American newspapers re¬ 
viewed it within a month of publication. When the first half of 
Macaulay’s History of England appeared in 1849, four American pub¬ 
lishers seized upon it instantly, and the first year’s sale in the United 
States was estimated at no less than two hundred thousand copies. 
This would amount to one copy for every fifteen white families. The 
publishers could not recall another work of any kind that had ever 
so completely taken the whole country by storm." 

By the end of the nineteenth century, when professional historians 
were appearing on the scene, serious historical interests were still 
considerable but apparently less widespread. Prestigious, dignified 
monthly magazines such as the Atlantic and the Century teemed with 
historical essays in the Eighties and Nineties. The Century serialized 
Nicolay and Hay’s monumental biography of Abraham Lincoln 
month by month for two and a half years. The bustling popular jour¬ 
nals, on the other hand, paid virtually no heed to the past. In the 

2 William Charvat, Literary 'Publishing in America, 1790-1850 (i959)» PP- 74- 
77; Harry Hayden Clark, "The Vogue of Macaulay in America,” Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XXXTV (1942)* 238. 
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casual view of Harper^s Weekly j the disappearance of ‘links that 
still connect us with the past ... is one of the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of progress and improvement.” ® 

The works of leading historians accumulated on the shelves of 
gentlemen’s libraries. John Fiske, the best-selling American historian 
of the period, wrote as vividly as most of his more popular predeces¬ 
sors; yet few of his books sold as many as fifteen thousand copies in 
their year of issue. Perhaps the most brilliant of all American his¬ 
torical works, Henry Adams’ profound and scintillating History of 
the United States during the Administrations of Jefferson and JM.adi'- 
son (1889-91), sold a mere three thousand sets during the entire 
decade of die Nineties.* Expecting no better, Adams took a compen¬ 
satory pride in die class character of the whole historical enterprise. 
In dis missing the possibility of a businesslike return on his literary 
prc^ierty, Adams told his publidier: 

In truth the historian gives his work to the public and publisher; 
he means to give it; and he wishes to give it History has always 
been, for this reason, the mmt aristocradc of all literary pursuits, 
because it obliges the historian to be rich as well as educated. I 
should be very sorry to think that you could give me eight thou¬ 
sand a year for my investment, because I should feel sure that 
whenever such a rate of profit could be realised on history, history 
would soon become as popular a pursuit as magazine-writing, and 
the luxury of its social distinction would vanish.® 

The luxury of its social distin ction! This, much more than sales, 
stKtained the chief nonacademic historians who carried on after the 
turn of the century. A number of men of independent means who 
taken up hstorical pursuits in the late nineteenth century con¬ 
tinued active in the early twentieth, and all of them addressed a still 
smaller audience than Eis^ in the 1890’s. The most renowned was 
James Ford Rhodes, a retired Cleveland industrialist who moved to 
Boston to write his muscular Hisfofy of the United States from the 
C^omise of 1850 (1892-1906). Each volume sold about two or 
three thousand copies in its first year in print Henry Osborn Taylor, 


WeeUy, XV (1871), loaa. 

John Piske, the Evoltaion of a Poptilanzer (1961) 
59; Hsjycy Wish, The AmencattHistoriaa (1960),?. 172 

Reading, TFnttog, and Publishing (1946), pp. 157-58. 
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author of The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (1901), The 
Medieval Mind (1914), and many other books designed to show 
what men throughout the past had deemed best and highest, made 
nothing from his distinguished books,® Of lesser note were William 
Roscoe Thayer, member of the Harvard Board of Overseers and bi¬ 
ographer of Cavour; the Virginia gentleman Philip Alexander 
Bruce, who made himself the leading authority on the early history 
of his state; Ellis P, Oberholt2er, a proper Philadelphian who de¬ 
voted his life to continuing the work of his teacher, John Bach Mc- 
Master; Frederic Bancroft, witty and sometimes venomous Wash¬ 
ington bachelor and student of the slavery controversy; and Hiram 
Martin Chittenden, who spent his leisure as an Army oflScer in the 
Missouri River Valley writing The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West (1902).'^ The occasional journalist, like Ida Tartell, who 
found time and incentive for historical biography was distinctly rare. 

None of these authors appeared on any best-seller list during the 
first two decades of the century; nor did any other historical book ex¬ 
cept a biography of Mark Twain.® After the turn of the century even 
the upper-class interest in history declined. The excitement of reform 
in the Progressive Era caught up many of the **best people,” and the 
elite magazines held their readers to the extent that they dropped a 
leisurely retrospective view in favor of a critical examination of the 
contemporary scene. Ida Tarbell shifted from the grandeur of Lin¬ 
coln to the reality of Rockefeller; Brooks Adams turned from the 
laws of history to the principles of business administration; Winston 
Churchill abandoned historical romance for political fiction. During 
the Eighties and Nineties Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge had written much history; neither they nor any 

^Robert Cruden, James Ford Rhodes (1961), pp. 90-91; H. O. Taylor to James 
Tnislow Adams, April 30, 1929, James Tiuslow Adams Papers (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity). 

^Thayer, The Life and Times of Cavour (1911), and Ufe and Letters of John 
Hay (2 vols., 1915); Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century (2 vols., 1910), and History of the University of Virginia (5 vols., 
1920-22); Oberholtzer, History of the United States Since the Civil War (5 
vols., 1917-37); Bancroft, TJfe of William H. Seward (2 vols., 1900); Jacob 
E. Cooke, Frederic Bancroft, Historian (1957); Cordon B. Dodds, *'Hiram 
Martin Chittenden, Historian,” Pacific Historical Review, XXX (1961), 257- 
69. 

® Alice Payne Hackett’s Sixty Years of Best Sellers, (1956), p, 29, 

summarizes data from Publisher's Weekly. The Bookman published monthly 
lists throughout the period; these too are barren of history. 
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Other politically aaive patrician contmued historical work amid the 
whirlwind of reform after the turn of the century. 

Beneath the obvious ferment of progressivism, a deeper change in 
the intellectual temper—less specific, less easy to define—^worked in 
the same antihistorical direction. The genteel and conservative cul¬ 
tural standards with which history had long associated itself were 
breaking down. A passion for intense life, for the vitality of im¬ 
mediate experience, was challenging the dignified, elevated attitudes 
that history had always suggested. The impetuous modern temper did 
not become fully evident until the 1920's, whereupon a reaction 
against it appeared; but the historical spirit was already reaching a 
low point as early as 1905, when even the costume novel went 
clearly out of fashion.® 

In view of this unreceptive atmosphere, aiticism of the profes¬ 
sional historians for failing to speak to a general audience misses the 
mark There was no general audience. It dissolved in the excitements 
of contemporaneity and scattered in the winds of democracy. Even a 
scholarly work so controversial and contemporary in interest as 
Charles A. Beard's An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
(1913) sold fewer than eight thousand copies over a span of four 
decades, and then only with the aid of a second edition published 
during the Constitutional crisis of the 1930's. Academic historians 
had good reason to feel thrown upon their own resources: the de¬ 
cline of their status as professors coincided with a vast indifference to 
their work as authors. One can sympathize with the complaint 
n^de by the secretary of the American Historical Association in 
1917 about the public image of his guild. It is customary, he said, to 
regard historical scholarship as **a harmless, though amiable pursuit, 
but one of little if any 'practical' use, and to look upon the student of 
history as a person who, having too few red corpuscles in his blood, is 
content to bury his head in the dust of the past, oblivious to the inter¬ 
ests and exigencies of the present." 

As if to confirm the diminished status of their craft, historians 
found their control over secondary school curriculums waning. The 
four-year pattern of history courses the AHA persuaded the schools 


* Ernest E Leisy, The American Histortcai Novel (1950), pp. 16-17. 

Waldo G. Leland, ''Concerning Catholic Historical Societies,” Catholic His- 
torkd Review^ n (1917), 387. Beard's sales are given in Charles A, Beard: 
An Appraisdf ed. Howard K. Beale (1954), P- 310. 
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to adopt at the beginning of the century began to break down before 
World War 1 . First civics, then other contemporary "social stud¬ 
ies,” demanded recognition for contributing directly to "social effi¬ 
ciency.” History had patriotic uses; otherwise it was something of a 
bore. 

Under such circumstances the professional historian who desired to 
be heard beyond the circle of his colleagues addressed himself to the 
one audience that was growing visibly before his very eyes: his 
students. Historians of the highest caliber lent their talents to the 
writing of textbooks, both for college and for high school. These had 
been dull and lifeless compendiums, the products of second-rate 
minds. Scholars like Becker, Breasted, Beard, and James Harvey 
Robinson made history textbooks in the United States outstanding. 
But the profession paid a price for this achievement. Habituated to 
writing blandly for their students, as the natural and profitable alter¬ 
native to writing technically for their colleagues, historians fell cap¬ 
tive to an artificial and immature audience. The requirements of such 
an audience may have lessened their desire to find, and their ability to 
satisfy, a genuine historical public. 

After World War I a new audience for the serious writer emerged 
in America, and it has been gaining maturity ever since. It has neither 
the homogeneity nor the assurance of position and tradition that be¬ 
longed to the aristocracy of culture. That older audience was unified 
by its consciousness of itself as a social class with certain well-defined 
responsibilities, and it also shared common intellectual interests 
shaped by the standard educational curriculum that prevailed 
through most of the nineteenth century. The new audience, much 
more fluid and diversified, rests on a broader basis. It has grown from 
the extraordinary expansion of higher education in recent decades, 
from the multiplication of specialized white-collar occupations, and 
from a concomitant increase in leisure time. Its intellectual inter¬ 
ests reflect the multifarious content of modern higher education and 
the immense variety of opinion-making agencies. It seeks knowledge, 
not out of a moral imperative but out of a need to integrate and 
understand its discordant experience. The current "cultural explo¬ 
sion” is only the most recent manifestation of the rising level of taste 
and activity on the part of this hungry and restless audience. 

E. Dawson, *Tor Recognition of the Social Studies” and “History and the 
Social Studies,” 'Educatioi^ Review, LXVIII (1924), 22-25 and 67-70. 
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Early manifestations of the new American '^middlebrow'' ap¬ 
peared in the 1920's, when nonfiction books and major novels sprang 
into prominence on the best-seller lists. For decades the best sellers 
had consisted almost exclusively of sentimental fiction. Now Sinclair 
Lewis, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Thornton Wilder, and Theodore Dreiser 
ranked among the top novelists. More surprisingly, sales of books on 
history, popularizations of science, and analyses of current events 
often equaled or surpassed the sales of novels. For one example, H. 
G. Wells's Outline of History, issued by a hesitant publisher at an ex¬ 
orbitant price in 1920, sold one and a half million copies—one copy 
for every twenty homes in the country—^within twelve years. Circu¬ 
lation data from public libraries show a tremendous rate of increase 
in book reading under way in the 1920’s and continuing since that 
time. Moreover the underlying trend toward nonfiction, strongest 
among college graduates, has steadily advanced with the spread of 
hi^er education.^^ 

The surprisingly avid interest of this new public in history was 
twofold. First, it wanted a framework to provide some sense of order 
and stability behind a world in tumult; it wanted some ground on 
which to stand. The very emancipation and turbulence of the modern 
temper bred a compensatory demand for large-scale, panoramic 
history. This accounts for the spectacular success of such universal 
history as Wells’s Outline, Hendrik Van Loon’s The Story of Man¬ 
kind (1921), James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Making 
(1921), and, after World War II, the abridgment of Arnold Toyn¬ 
bee’s A Study of History (1947). The same need, expressed in na¬ 
tionalistic terms, explains the huge popularity of the sagas of Amer¬ 
ican experience written between the wars by James Truslow Adams, 
Mark Sullivan, Claude G. Bowers, and Van Wyck Brooks. 

Second, the new audience wanted biography—not formal, dis¬ 
creet, the life heavily overlaid with the objective circumstances of the 

^Will i a m S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of 
Adults: A Preliminary Report (1929), p. 48; Henry C Link and Harry Arthur 
Hopf, People and Books: A Study of Reading and Book-Buying Habits (1946), 
PP- 7X9158,163; Wilson Library Bulletin, XXXVI (1962), 402-404. On Wells 
see his Experiment in Autobiography (London, 1934), p. 719, and W. Warren 
Wagars H. G. Wells and the World State (1961), p. 40. 

^^Ada^ Epic of America (1931) was the top nonfiction bestseller in 
1932. SuIUt^s Our Times (6 voU., 1926-35), Bowers’ Jefferson and Hamilton 
(1925), and Brooks s The Flowering of New England (1936) were also among 
the most popular books of their day. 
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times, but rather vividly personal biography in which portraiture 
and the interpretation of subjective experience play a large part. The 
boom in biography doubtless catered to a desire for familiar contaa 
with dominant personalities, thereby offsetting the anonymity and 
impersonal standardization of modern urban life. The rise of hu¬ 
manized biography coincided with the emergence of the newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator and with an extreme exploitation 
of personality in the entertainment world. All served the same func¬ 
tion. The biographies might be as shallow and romanticized as Emil 
Ludwig’s Napoleon (1927) or as flippant and precious as Lytton 
Strachey’s Qneen Victoria (1921); they might also rise to the com¬ 
manding historical stature of Douglas Southall Freeman’s Robert E. 
Lee (1935)- 

The cultural revolution that called forth the popular demand for 
history and biography also produced its suppliers. The new historical 
writers of the Twenties and Thirties came chiefly from the world of 
journalism and literature. Never before had so many journalists and 
free-lance writers possessed the ability and incentive to undertake 
serious historical research. Their movement into this kind of nonfic¬ 
tion reflected the same broadening of intellecmal interests, and the 
same desire for a stable background, that was creating their audi¬ 
ence. Occasionally these amateur scholars had connections with the 
old aristocracy of culture. Such was the case, for example, with James 
Truslow Adams and Van Wyck Brooks. But Brooks had rebelled 
partially against his patrician background; and Adams, who deserted 
a career in Wall Street to pursue historical studies, became partially 
dependent on selling his literary wares. Literary ambitions, some¬ 
times linked with political interests, inspired the postwar amateur 
historians. Unlike their late nineteenth century predecessors, they 
felt toward history little sense of the luxury of its social distinction. 

Two great Lincoln biographers in the 1920s gave an example 
and impetus to amateur scholarship. Albert J. Beveridge, a former 
United States senator and an accomplished writer on current events, 
had done an astonishingly successful four-volume biography of John 
Marshall (1919) before he retired completely from politics and sur¬ 
passed all previous biographers of Lincoln in breadth of research 
and in critical acumen. During the first six months of publication, 
Beveridge’s Lincoln (2 vols., 1928) earned 151,000 in royalties. 
Carl Sandburg was no less successful The first two volumes of his 
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■Whionanesque biography {The Prairie Years, 1926), written while 
he was a Qiicago newspaperman, enabled him to quit his job. He 
spent die nert decade as a wandering troubador, reading folk songs 
and c ollpTfing material for a four-volume continuation of the work 
{The Wtff Years, 1939) 

A few others, by inheriting or marrying money or by frugal living, 
managed to dispense with a steady job and put their energy primarily 
into history. Van Wyck Brooks, forsaking a distinguished career as 
literary aide and editor, spent all of his time for nineteen years on 
a finely wrought, deeply informed, and highly personal history of 
American literary culture (5 vols., 1936-52). Matthew Josephson, 
who was schooled in the 1920’s to the insecurity of the literary life, 
developed in the 1930’s—^partly under the influence of his Connec¬ 
ticut neighbor Charles A. Beard—^into a vivid portraitist of the lead¬ 
ers of the Gilded Age. George Dangerfield, an English immigrant, 
left die literary editorship of Vanity Fair in 1935 and devoted him¬ 
self to an inaeasingly disciplined fusion of art and scholarship.^® At 
the age of sixty Irving Brant forsook a newspaper career and by fru¬ 
gal living devoted himself intensively to the life and times of James 
Madison (6vols., 1941-61). 

Such men were relatively uncommon. Most journalist-historians 
pursued research in time bought by much routine work. Bernard De- 
V<MD edited magazines while lavishing on a three-volume history of 
dK American West { 1943-52) “an effort whose intensity and cost 
no one but me will ever appreciate.” Harper’s editor, Frederick 
Lewis Allen, wrote deft and often perceptive history on the side. 
Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of the Richmond News Leader, 
gave half of his very long working day between 1915 and 1934 to 
Robert E. Lee. George Fort Milton produced major books on the pol¬ 
itics of the Civil War era while editing the Chattanooga News. 

t* James Traslow Adams to Mark Howe, March 18, 1929, Adams Papers; Alfred 
Haicoutt, "Forty Yeats of Friendship," Illinois State Historical Journal, XLV 
(195a). 396. 

IS Brooks describes the writing of his Makers and Tinders in Trom the Shadow 
of die Mountan (1961); Josephson’s memoir, Life Among the Sarredists 
(1962), stops in 1930. Hb principal books on American history are The Robber 
Rerom {1935), Tie Polbicos, 1865-1896 (1938), and Edison; A Biography 
(1959). Dangerfield’s main contributions are The Era of Good, Peelings (1952) 
and Chencdlor Robert R. Uvingston of New York, 1746-1813 (i960). 
*®Beniaid DeVoto, "On the Writing of History," Chicago History, II (1951), 
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Henry F. Pringle was associate editor of The Outlook during the 
writing of his impressive and scholarly Theodore Roosevelt (1931); 
thereafter he taught journalism at Columbia. Wilbur J. Cash com¬ 
posed a solitary masterpiece. The Mind of the South (1941), at his 
desk as associate editor of the Charlotte News. Walter Millis found 
time, amid editorial duties at the New York Herald-Tribunef to write 
influential books on military and diplomatic history. 

Although the rewards of historical writing could be substantial, 
the struggle to attain financial independence was grueling and usu¬ 
ally unsuccessful. Marquis James, who did a vivid biography of Sam 
Houston (1929) while supporting himself as a staff writer for the 
American Legion Monthly, lost that job in the Depression. He holed 
up in an attic to complete the first volume of an excellent life of 
Andrew Jackson (2 vols., 1933-37). The second volume was written 
with money paid by Bernard Baruch for ghostwriting his memoirs. 
After that James became entangled in a succession of subsidized un¬ 
dertakings and never got free until it was too late. Allan Nevins, on 
the other hand, found time and security to do his best work in an 
academic chair. During the 1920’s he produced six substantial his¬ 
torical books at night after spending a full day on a New York news¬ 
paper. Like his friend Claude G. Bowers, a more popular but more 
partisan historian who also worked for the New York World, Nevins 
often left his downtown oiBSce at four in the afternoon, raced to 42nd 
Street, and squeezed in a half hour of research in the Reserve Room 
of the New York Public Library before it closed at five.^*^ At the end 
of that herculean decade he settled into a professorship at Columbia 
University. 

These writers, all scholars addressing a general audience, answered 
a demand that professionally trained historians were not filling. The 
only professionals who reached a large, adult public in the Twenties 
and Thirties were two who had cut loose from an academic environ¬ 
ment: Charles A. Beard and James Harvey Robinson. Both wrote 
runaway best sellers in the 1920’s after resigning from Columbia 
University in disgust with its policies; and if Robinson’s The Mind 
in the Making (1921) was no more than a polemic. Beards The 
Rise of American Civilization (1927) was an intellectual as well as 
a popular triumph. Many other professional historians would have 
liked to have the public’s ear. Some of the younger ones, overcoming 
17 Bessie R. James to author, May 18, 1964; Nevins to author, June i, 1961. 
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the profession’s earlier disinterest, responded in the 1930’s to the 
vogue of biography. None equaled the popular success of amateurs 
in diis genre, and most professional scholars either ignored or posi¬ 
tively distrusted the new public. 

'Their aloofness was partly a funaion of their social and institu¬ 
tional situation. It has already been suggested that the academic en¬ 
vironment subjeaed the relatively few gifted writers in the profes¬ 
sion to the tempting and devitaliaing burden of textbook writing. 
Chfaer scholars found their environment inhibitive to any communi¬ 
cation with unspedalired readers. 'The security the professional his¬ 
torian enjoyed in a university sheltered him from the daily necessity 
that disciplined the free-lance writer to the utmost clarity and pun¬ 
gency of expression. 'The inaeasing number of seminars and profes¬ 
sorships in each of the major universities encouraged more and more 
division of labor and qjecializadon, the reverse of what the layman 
wanted. 'Then too, every form of resistance to a general audience was 
perhaps stiffened by the academic man’s general feeling of being un¬ 
wanted and unappreciated outside his own realm. 'The wound to his 
self-esteem infliaed in the early twentieth century remained un- 
tealed. To the academic scholar in the Twenties, Thirties and Forties, 
no improvement of status was apparent. Rather the public success of 
ite amateur l^rians suggested the reverse. The failure of the pub¬ 
lic to appreciate die professional historical expert—as it appreci¬ 
ated bodi the popular historian and the scientific expert—^rankled 
deeply.^® ‘This aggravated the professionals’ defensiveness. 

At the same time, professional historians had strong reasons of 
pnncple to shrink from catering to popular taste. 'The reigning the- 
of history m the universities, which will concern us more exten¬ 
sively at a later pomt, distinguished sharply and invidiously between 
s^ce and am It IS perhaps equally important that general readers 
of histo^ m the mterwar period rarely cared for any complex formu- 
tmn of mans experience. The pursuit of an audience therefore en- 


“Cbarles M. Andrews, "These Forw Years” Anv -vv-v / x ^ 
Raymond T. Sontae "On x XXX (1925), 226-27; 

Retfiewj XV (1046) 213 la ^ History,” Pacific Historical 

d» TO at professionals felt outclassed: "One 

writing was being done bv men wiVK * present more and better historical 

bad suck” James Truslow Adams to AH connection than by those who 

Papeis. ^ ® Nevms, September 20, 1925. Adams 
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tailed grave intellectual risks from which professional historians 
wished to guard their discipline. The public’s hunger for "human in¬ 
terest” fed upon an episodic display of personality rather than an in¬ 
tegrated analysis of process, which was history’s more fundamental 
concern. In 1935 Henry Steele Commager, one of the most vivid 
and popular of professional scholars and an excellent biographer 
withal, complained that the rage for biography had become "so ex¬ 
treme that history as such has all but disappeared,” “ 

In overpersonalizing history, the popular writer was tempted 
to strain for effect. The desire for excitement and color easily de¬ 
graded history into melodrama, a tendency that subtly corrupts both 
the detachment of the historian and the integrity of his art. No one 
put the case against melodrama better than the great Dutch historian 
Johan Huizinga, In the late 1920’s, he said of the kind of historical 
writing then fashionable: 

Overestimating the emotional content of everything it touches 
upon, it interprets the taut figures of history according to an un¬ 
kempt generation’s need for edification. It gluts itself on poorly 
understood and poorly understandable -isms. It knows the riddles 
of the soul of every saint, every wise man, every hero. It concocts 
tragic psycliological conflicts for artists who created their greatest 
work while wliistling a tune, . , , Soberness, restraint, a certain 
skeptical reserve in investigating the deepest emotions of the 
heart—all of which are the duty of true historical writing—do 
not please the contemporary reader.^ 

As an accurate description of the history that sold well in the Twen¬ 
ties and 'Thirties, Huizinga’s statement went too far, doing less than 
justice to Beveridge, Beard, and Freeman and their countless readers. 
But as a general characterization of popular taste, the judgment 
struck home; and as a warning of the vulgarity that a would-be pop¬ 
ular historian courts, it made a valid point. 

In addition to the risks of simplified causation and cheap histri¬ 
onics, popularization raised another hazard, which many professional 
historians felt keenly. Preoccupation with dissemination might un¬ 
dermine the cherished value of discovery. The scholar’s great com- 

Henry Steele Commager, "The Literature of American History, 1935," Socid 
SPudies, XXVII (1936), 232. 

2® Johan Huizinga, Men and Ideas: History, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
( 1959 ). PP- 45-47- 
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mitment to the acquisition of new knowledge might suffer from too 
eager a quest for an audience, as the experience of some historical 
museums and societies indicated. In contrast to the universities, most 
of the historical societies and museums welcomed the boom in Amer¬ 
ican history. Timidly in the Twenties, then with mounting gusto in 
the Thirties and since, societies that had given all of their attention to 
scholarly endeavors criticized themselves for having been too pedan¬ 
tic and aloof. They inaugurated radio programs, traveling exhibits, 
lavish historical reconstractions, and many other forms of salesman¬ 
ship. Although some societies gained new resources for scholarship 
from their public activity, others allowed scholarly functions to 
wither.^^ Mi^t that not happen in the universities and professional 
organizations too? 

The issue was posed acutely at the end of the 1930*5 by an in¬ 
cident in the American Historical Association that revealed how wide 
the gulf between professor and public remained. By then a number 
of members of the AHA had become restive. Critical of the stodgi¬ 
ness of the organization and respectful of the achievements of some 
of the amateur scholars, diey wished to cooperate with the latter in 
promoting public interest in history. One such man was Conyers 
Read, executive secretary of the Association, who had managed a tex¬ 
tile firm during a long interval (1920-33 ) between professorships at 
Chicago and at Pennsylvania. Another was Allan Nevins. Although 
many professionals adopted a clubby, disparaging attitude toward 
Nevins’s phenomenal productivity, he tried more than anyone else 
to unite the values of the free-lance historian with those of the aca¬ 
demic scholar. In 1938 he published TAe Gateway to History, a book 
at once learned and inspirational, which sought to communicate to 
the general reader Nevins’s own vivid and eclectic sense of the mean¬ 
ing and excitement of history. 

In the preface to the book, Nevins urged the establishment of a 
popular magazine of history. Conyers Read fell in with the idea en¬ 
thusiastically, as did William L Langer of Harvard, who saw an op- 

David D. Van Tassel, **Historical Organizations/* in In Support of Clio: 
Essays in Memory of Herbert A. Kellar, ed. William B. Hesseltine and Donald 
R. McNeil (195S), pp. 145-46. See also Proceedings of the Conference of State 
md Ij>cd Histofkd Societies (1937, 1938). The trend is severely criticized in 
Walter Muir Whitefaill*s Independent Historical Societies (1962) and Wilcomb 
R Washburn's "Scholarship and the Museum/* Museum News, XL (October 
1961), 16-19. 
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portunity to "revitali2e” the profession. Nevins, who had hitherto 
avoided historical conventions, joined the Anaerican Historical As¬ 
sociation, and his allies quickly arranged his election to the Council 
of the Association. At the annual meeting that December, Read and 
Nevins put forward a plan for a popular historical magazine to be 
sponsored by the AHA and published by Conde Nast. The Council 
approved the scheme by a narrow margin, but the Association itself, 
after an impassioned debate, rejected it. The opponents detected a 
commercial taint to the enterprise. They wanted the AHA to stick to 
pure scholarship.^- 

The rebuflE so enraged Nevins that he lost his customary urbanity. 
A few weeks later he published in the Saturday Review of Literature 
a blistering attack on academic pedantry, entitled "What's the Matter 
with History?” 

The pedant . . . has found means in our imiversity system and our 
learned societies to fasten himself with an Old Man of the Sea grip 
upon history. . . . Though the touch of this school benumbs and 
paralyzes all interest in history, it is supported by university chairs, 
special foundations and funds, research fellowships, and learned 
bodies. It is against this entrenched pedantry that the war of tme 
history will have to be most determined and implacable. 

Most of our best historical writers, Nevins concluded, are still out¬ 
side academic life, and a body uniting them with the best of the uni¬ 
versity writers should be formed to promote history as literamre.^^ 
This blast, with its dire implications of dual unionism, created an 
uproar. One leading department of history was reportedly shaken to 
its foundations. Nevins and Read went ahead with the organization 
of a new society to back the proposed magazine; but they failed for 
many years to raise adequate funds. Meanwhile the dominant forces 
in the profession turned coldly against them. Read, whose imperious 
ways had oflFended in other matters also, was eased out of the execu¬ 
tive secretaryship of the AHA. His successor, Guy Stanton Ford, fol¬ 
lowed an extremely conservative policy throughout a twelve-year 

22 aha Annual Report (1938), pp. 6, lo-ii, 32, 58; Robert L, Schuyler to 
Charles A. Beard, February 14, 1939, AHA Files 1936-40, Box 24, Archives 
of American Historical Association (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Con¬ 
gress). See also Professor Langer’s review of The Gateway to History in New 
York Herdd-Tribunef Books, XV (September 18, 1938), 4. 

23 ‘'What's the Matter with History?” Saturday Review of Literature, XIX 
(February 4, i939), 4, 
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tenme. Twenty years passed before the Association called Nevins to 
the honor of its presidential office; whereupon he returned to its 
meeting in his presidential address^ renewed with gentleness 
and dignity his old plea for union of academic and lay historians: 
'*We are aU amateurs, we are all professionals.” 

It seems clear in retrospea that no amount of tact and goodwill 
could have bridged the distance between the two groups in the 
1930's. Too few individuals had, like Nevins, a foot planted in both 
camps, and each side had too much cause for distrust and resentment 
of the other. On the whole, the historical profession was stuffy, de¬ 
fensive, pedantic The lay public on the other hand, was inchoate, un¬ 
disciplined, unselective. Gratifying its emotional demands, writers 
dependent on the public—in spite of often admirable scholarship— 
cared too much about dramatic effeas and too little about intellec¬ 
tual problems. Only a few of the widely read, free-lance historians 
dealt seriously and critically with relations between past and present; 
very few rated q)eculative or interpretive questions of any sub¬ 
stance. The great middle-class audience for history was too new and 
unformed to relish genuine intellectual encounters. 

Since World War II the relations between professional historians 
and the reading public have moved gradually into a new and more 
hopeful phase. The sharp intellectual cleavage of the Twenties and 
Thirties has diminished, just as the social grievances of the academic 
man have lessened. Considerable public interest in the past persists. 
What is more important, much of that interest operates now on a 
higher plane. The speaacular and florid types of historical literature 
that flourished in the 1930's, the historical novel and the romantic bi¬ 
ography, have greatly declined. Nor do sweeping surveys, like The 
Outline of History or The Epic of America, any longer answer our 
cultural needs. Instead, a better educated public is, with more self- 
assurance, buying substantial histories of a war, an age, or a single 
episode. 

This advance in sophistication has brought part of the reading 
public within reach of professional historians. Many of them, in turn, 
are welcoming the chance to be heard without demeaning them- 
^Ives. For the first time since the days of Motley and Macaulay, an 
intensive study in European history, such as Garrett Mattingly's The 
Armada (1959 )> can win a great company of readers. For the first 

Allan NCTins, '“Not Qpulets, Not Montagus,” AHR, LXV (i960), 253-70. 
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time since the days of George Bancroft, a scholarly, multivolume 
narrative of a whole period in American history, notably Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr/s The Age of Roosevelt (3 vols., 1956-60), has re¬ 
ceived immense acclaim. 

In the study of history, as in other disciplines, communication be¬ 
tween the academic and the extra-academic world has become more 
continuous and diversified than ever before. Father Walter J. Ong 
has remarked upon the interaction that is occurring as the academic 
study of literature and the writing of literature grow together.^® A 
like trend seems to be under way in the historical field. We do not 
have today so many highly talented amateur historians as flourished 
between the wars. The emergence of Bruce Carton and George Ken- 
nan hardly balances the passing or retirement of Freeman, Beveridge, 
Sandburg, Brooks, Cash, and others. Today, more completely than 
ever before, serious historical writing is done under the auspices of 
academic institutions. This near monopoly creates public responsibil¬ 
ities that academic life as presently orgardaed does not adequately 
fulfill. Still, the public standing of the professional scholar has surely 
benefited from his clear possession of the field. It is no longer possible 
to say that most of our best historical writers are outside academic 
life. 

Nor is it now possible to say, as Jameson gloomily did forty years 
ago, that no American maga2ine of the first class ever prints a his¬ 
torical article. Late in 1962 the Natioft devoted an entire issue to his¬ 
torical thought and activity in America today, while the Netv Yorker 
simultaneously made an unprecendented foray into similar terri¬ 
tory, printing a book-length report on the intellectual doings of pro¬ 
fessional historians in Britain.^® The Netv Yorker has not yet found 
American historians so interesting, doubtless with good reason. Amer¬ 
ica has a less developed historical consciousness, and our historians 
do not belong to so well defined an intellectual community. We seem 
to be moving, however, in that direction. 

One milestone was passed in 1954* Th® fruition of Nevins’s long- 
held dream of a popular magazine of history marked both the 
substantial progress and the peculiar problems of connecting profes- 

25 T 37 . J. Ong, “Synchronic Present: The Academic Future of Modem Literature 
in America,** American Quarterly^ XTV (1962), 256-57. 

26 '‘The Uses of History,** CXCV (November 24, 1962); Ved Mehta, 

"The Flight of Crook-Taloned Birds,** l^ew Yorker, XXXVin (December 8 
and 15, 1962), 59-147 ^<1 47-129. 
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SOTS with an Aoaerican lay public. A skillful promoter, James Parton, 
a former editor of Time, organized an impressive coalition of spon¬ 
sors for a magazine designed to meet the standards and enlist the tal¬ 
ents of academic scholars as well as journalists. Parton combined the 
group that Nevins had organized in 1939, the Society of American 
Historians, with an association of state and local historians that was 
publishing a magazine for teachers on how to use local history in the 
schools. This magazine, American Heritage, was transformed under 
the sponsorship of both groups into a slick, elegant monthly for the 
general, upper rQiddle<lass reader. The distinguished free-lance his¬ 
torian Bruce Gitton became editor. Within a couple of years circu¬ 
lation reached two hundred thousand.^*^ 

The realization of Nevins*s dream has revealed its limitations. 
American Heritage proved to have great appeal, high technical fin¬ 
ish, and no intellectual challenge at alL The sharpness, freshness, and 
varfety of its historical vignettes could not conceal its studied avoid¬ 
ance of controversial issues. Evading analysis, desiring always to 
please and never to dare or to disturb, American Heritage has main¬ 
tained a nice compromise between nostalgia and realism. 

Its blandness was the inevitable result of a successful penetration 
of the adult historical audience as an undifferentiated whole. The 
basic defect lay in the terms in which the problem had always been 
conceived: professor versus public, technical specialization versus a 
democratic culture. The search for a "mass” audience necessarily 
homogenizes it, reducing the actual diversity of tastes and interests to 
the most common denominator of 'human interest.” The historian, 
encouraged to write for everyone who will take some instruction 
along widi entertainment, addresses no one in particular. The read¬ 
ers, encouraged to accept a passive role, discover what they have in 
common with one anodier (i.e,, their "heritage”), instead of exer¬ 
cising their capacity to discriminate. 

As a reflection of the old ideal of one unified democratic culture, 
American Heritage may not be representative of current trends. To¬ 
day the pursuit of excellence and the intense concern over the quality 
of American life are working against intellectual homogeneity. As 
the upper strata of the reading public come into greater prominence 
and significance, wt are becoming conscious of many publics, at 

27 *The Re m i nis cences of James Parton” (Oral History Research Office, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1959), passim. 
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varying levels of sophistication. The fading of a simple antithesis 
between professor and public has also made these diflFerentiations 
within the supposedly amorphous, unspecialized popular audience 
more visible. Consequently, a professional historian can feel the pos¬ 
sibility of communicating with a special, though not an exclusively 
technical, audience that is eager for the kind of history that makes an 
argument, oiffers a new idea, or reveals a fresh dimension of experi¬ 
ence. Today s professor, if he has something to say and knows how 
to say it, need not choose between writing for his professional col¬ 
leagues on the one hand or '^popularization” on the other, with the 
radical change of pace and method that implies. He may speak to a 
selective public, confident at least of its growing size and importance. 

The selective publics—^there must be many of them—do not put 
books at the top of the best-seller lists. They take their pick of the 
quality paperbacks and the special-interest book clubs that have ap¬ 
peared within the last fifteen years. History enjoys no special status 
with the elite audiences, as it once did with the aristocracy of culture. 
It competes and blends with other intellecmal interests. To do so 
successfully, it must meet critical standards that are neither exclu¬ 
sively literary nor exclusively professional; it must engage the mod¬ 
ern mind. 

Bemused by the seductive clamor of textbook publishers on one 
side and intimidated on the other by the production schedule of his 
dean or department, the academic historian may not easily discern 
the waiting presence of an intellectual audience. If only because of 
such obstacles, he needs that audience almost as much as it needs 
him. Most historical work, of course, will—and should—continue 
to have more special aims. The vast majority of research smdies 
necessarily treat subjects of purely professional concern; and a legiti¬ 
mate place remains for popularization. But great history speaks to 
cultivated, unspecialized minds, and surely it will speak most 
strongly and clearly in a culture that listens. Whatever advances the 
present trend in listening strengthens the capacity of the historian to 
speak. 

Thus the sanctions of the cultural milieu, along with the distribu¬ 
tion of institutional support and social prestige, have played a part in 
the ebb and flow of excellence. All of these conditions, as they im¬ 
pinge on the professional historian, interact with his own conception 
of his task. This too has altered over the years. Having appraised the 
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external conditions of historical work in America, we shall now look 
inward, to understand the idea of history as it has developed in the 
American historical profession, and to gauge the direction in which 
it is moving. 
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American historians in recent years have shown a special predilection 
for writing about historical writing. Although still uncomfortable in 
the rarefied regions of philosophy of history, they have become ad¬ 
dicted to the more tangible sort of commentary we call historiogra¬ 
phy. The sheer quantity is astonishing: historians ordinarily know 
that their own history is too small and provincial a part of their 
whole jurisdiction to deserve a large share of their attention. 

A practical problem of communication accounts in part for the 
change. In an age of multimdinous specialization, few specialists can 
keep their bearings unaided. The historiographer has stepped in as a 
middleman in scholarly discourse, taking over where the book re¬ 
viewer leaves off. He conserves the scholarship of the past that seems 
currently relevant. He directs attention to convergent aspects of cur¬ 
rent scholarship, helping individual historians discover the relation 
of their own interests to larger currents of thought. 

Historiography has also a less routine but more dangerous appeal: 
it is a critical weapon. Since it blends historical explanation with 
critical appraisal, it provides a vehicle of emancipation from ideas 
and interpretations one wishes to supersede. Accordingly, it flourishes 
in response to conflict and revision in historical thought. In its polem¬ 
ical function historiography has ratified many a rebellion. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it usually loses thereby some of its historical integrity. His¬ 
toriography is ordinarily written by the winning side, which tends to 
present the losers’ intentions and presuppositions in a partisan light. 
Over the course of rime the criticisms diat successive generations 
make of their predecessors may accumulate in the historiographical 
record. 

This is so much the case in American scholarship that the course of 
historical theory in this country appears on the surface quite desultory 
and confusing. One gets the general impression of a seemingly cir¬ 
cular debate over objectivity. We call the early professional histori¬ 
ans the Scientific School; for they disparaged preceding historians 
like Bancroft and Parkman as men of letters lacking in the scientific 
spirit essential to a proper objectivity. The Scientific School, in turn, 
came under attack in the twentieth century from a group of schol¬ 
ars who ultimately called themselves Objective Relativists. They 
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charged the Scientific School with failing to understand the limits of 
objectivity and with stultifying history in the pursuit of an impossible 
goal. Since World War II most historians have tended to accept all of 
these aiticisms, while adding that the relativists went too far in de¬ 
nying objectivity and thereby made history too "present-minded.*' 

A dimension very much lacking from this composite picture is that 
of agreement and continuity. Throughout the long and sometimes 
bitter argument, differences of principle were actually less sharp than 
diey seemed. No one, including the "literary** historians, rejected the 
ideal of objectivity in the ordinary sense of unbiased truth; no one 
gave up the effort to attain it; and no one thought it wholly unap¬ 
proachable. Consequently, we must go behind ihe distorted picture 
that each generation has left of its predecessor in order to tell what 
all tiie shouting was about, A more coherent pattern begins to 
emerge once we ask each group—^the early professionals, their critics, 
and their critics* critics—about itself instead of taking the word of its 
successor. How did historians in each group perceive their own situa¬ 
tion and their own tasks? 

In asking this question, the social history of the profession sketched 
in the preceding chapters offers a point of departure. The views that 
scholars have had of themselves as participants in American life 
evolved hand in hand with their ideas about history. Academic his¬ 
torians in the i88o*s and 1890*8, we have seen, marked out a role 
for themselves in American culture with splendid confidence. At the 
same time, they put a high estimate on their capacity to grasp objec¬ 
tively the patterns of history. In the twentieth century they lost 
much of this confidence, becoming simultaneously doubtful of their 
status, dissatisfied with their achievement, and skeptical about the 
character of historical knowledge. In recent years their self-esteem 
has significantly revived; and as it has gone up, thek faith in history 
as a form of knowledge has also risen. Historians have taken the self- 
suflSdency of their principles and of themselves for granted at one 
time, and have fallen into doubt and self-criticism on both scores at 
another. Their theoretical premises have changed as they have al¬ 
tered their image of themselves. 

Accordingly, historical theory in America has moved within a cir¬ 
cle of confidence and doubt What the early professional historians 
overestimated was not the ideal of objectivity, but rather their own 
ability to take charge of history independently of its former connec- 
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tions with literature and philosophy. What the relativists discovered 
was not the limits of scientific objectivity (which their predecessors 
had recognized), but rather the limits of a discipline that was failing 
to live up to expectations. What the contemporary critics are react¬ 
ing against is the deflation of historical consciousness that occurred 
when twentieth century scholars fell into an excessive skepticism 
about the possibilities of historical knowledge. At each of these 
stages Americans took from the ample storehouse of European pre¬ 
cept and example what served their own pixrposes and mood. 
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SCIENTIFIC HISTORY: 

THE AMERICAN ORTHODOXY 


Scientific history—^if we may so designate the formative orthodoxy 
of the early professional historians—came to America in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It arose from no single source, and 
it materialized without programmatic announcement. By the begin¬ 
ning of die twentieth century the academic historians were convinced 
that the^ alone had established a "scientific” approach to history in 
America, and that they had transplanted it directly from the German 
universities where about half of them had studied,^ Actually, what 
they called scientific history had already taken root in America out¬ 
side of academic circles. It did not become fully self-conscious and 
sysematk until sustained by a professional apparatus and profes- 
sbnal training. But some of the principal attributes of scientific his¬ 
tory first appeared in the work of a good many amateur historians, 
beginning perhaps with Richard Hildreth, whose six-volume History 
of the United States was published between 1849 1852. No one 

represented the ideals of scientific history more fully or more ably 
than the Philadelphia publisher, Henry C. Lea, whose first books on 
medieval history came out in 1866 and 1867. Neither Hildreth nor 
Lea nor many other amateur pioneers of scientific history studied 
abroad.- 


In a large sense, the new historical movement was part of the turn 
in American culture from romanticism to realism. The contempora¬ 
neous novels of John W. De Forest and Wilham Dean Howells, and 
the paintings of Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins, came out of 
the same world view that shaped the writing of scientific history. In 

^ J. F, Jamesons 'The American Historical Review, 1895-1920,” AHR, XXVI 
(1920), 2, estimates that half of the academic historians of 1895 were trained 
m vjeiman'y. 


ScuUey Bradley. Henry 

f ^Biography (1931); William M. Armstrong, "Henry C Lea 

of History and Biography, LXXX 
® of odtet "critical historians" who 
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fact, one of the early literary realists, Edward Eggleston, was also a 
leading scientific historian. In every genre, realists distrusted imag¬ 
ination. The realistic artist, novelist, or scholar did not necessarily 
achieve a more truthful representation of human experience than the 
romanticist did, but he adopted a more impersonal tone. The realistic 
historian did not necessarily surpass the romanticist in factual ac¬ 
curacy, but he felt a special 2eal to correa errors of subjective judg¬ 
ment. Unlike the romantic thinker, the realist avoided identifying 
himself with his subject. He stood apart from it, observing from 
the outside. He did not submerge himself in the mood and feelings 
that a situation suggested. 

In all fields, realists were reacting against the romantic disposition 
to idealize and spiritualize life. Consequently, they shrank from ex¬ 
ploring the mysterious depths of human character. They looked away 
from the uniqueness of personality in order to emphasize concrete, 
external relationships. Similarly—^but less successfully—^they re¬ 
frained from elucidating timeless moral verities. In contrast to the 
intensive inwardness of romantic thought, realists cultivated an ex¬ 
tensive view of the tangible and the multifarious. In these respects 
realism resembled photography, which was also coming into vogue 
during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Justin Winsor in 
1890 touched a major aspect of the whole cultural change in com¬ 
paring the historian’s task with that of the camera, which "catches 
everything, however trivial,” and in assuming that "everything” 
registers on a photographic plate.® 

Since the attention of the realist ranged across an extended surface, 
his transcription of Efe was open-ended rather than self-contained. 
Romantic artists and historians, endeavoring to concretize universal 
values, cast their work into a symbolic design; but realists presented 
theirs as a fragment of experience, which continued indefinitely be¬ 
yond the somewhat arbitrary limits of the canvas or the narrative. 
For the romantic Francis Parkman, The Discovery of the Great West 
(1869) bad a representative unity in the career of La Salle. But real¬ 
ists considered this sort of thing episodic; and for Frederick Jackson 
Turner The Rise of the Neiv West ( 1906) was a segment cut from 
a seamless web. 

All forms of realistic expression reflected, of course, the growing 

3 Justin Winsor, **The Perils of Historical Narrative,” Atlantic Monthly, LXVI 
(1890), 296. 
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jjojSuciicc of tli6 natural sciences in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. This immense, diffuse influence spread through many chan¬ 
nels: through the systematic organi2ation of knowledge, through the 
replacement of traditional superstitions by matter-of-fact habits of 
through the transforming impact of technology on practical 
life. Far from beginning in 1850, scientific influences had been gath¬ 
ering strength for a long time, and in American historical writing 
had made themselves felt since the early eighteenth century. In fact, 
romantic historians could never have achieved the effects they de¬ 
sired without already possessing the critical outlook associated with 
scientific inquiry. The change that occurred in the age of realism was 
not the intr^uedon of scientific methods into humanistic studies but 
rather a sweeping displacement of the countervailing elements of ro¬ 
mantic thou^t and feeling. What we call scientific history involved 
much mote than a aitical approach to evidence; it also subordinated 
remande values to a scientific spirit. That spirit was impersonal, col¬ 
laborative, secular, impatient of mystery, and relentlessly concerned 
with the relation of things to one another instead of their relation to 
a realm of ultimate meaning. Scientific history incorporated these at¬ 
titudes. 

It also incorporated, and put a new emphasis upon, evolutionary 
tiieories. The concept of cumulative, on-going change, operating 
throu^ an endless chain of tangible causes and effects, became for 
scientific historians the very essence of historical wisdom. The mean¬ 
ing of every event, every form of experience, inheres in its location in 
die chain; and the historian’s task is to make each link intelligible by 
discovering its genetic coimection with what preceded and what fol¬ 
lowed. So applied to human affairs, the evolutionary hypothesis 
sealed the partnership between history and science; and history be¬ 
came Darwinian while biology became historical. 

Actually, the idea of evolution—broadly defined as a continually 
unfolding process of development—entered historical thought long 
before Darwin. It was, as John B. Bury said, "the great transforming 
concqition” that enabled history in the nineteenth century to take 
front rank among hu m a nis tic studies. Romantic historians, in spite of 
an emphasis on representative men and moments, had a deep feeling 
for the organic interconneaedness of human experience through 
time. A romantic historian like George Bancroft was more of an 
evolutbnist than some of the early realists, such as Hildreth and 
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Winsor, who treated historical changes one by one with no concern 
for underlying continuity. Winsor confessed with positive pride that 
he made history ”a thing of shreds and patches.” ^ 

From a realistic point of view, the weakness of the romantic idea 
of development was its idealistic character: it signified chiefly an 
emanation of spirit. By the 1870’s, however, evolutionary ideas un¬ 
der the impact of Darwin and Spencer were losing their transcen¬ 
dental associations; evolution was becoming naturalized, A mech¬ 
anistic and materialistic version of evolution thereupon completed 
the transition in America from romantic to scientific history. 

As a doctrine of biophysical change, evolution strengthened the 
realistic approach to history immensely. It showed that history was 
not a thing of shreds and patches, and this made the revolt against 
romantic history coherent and intellectually exciting. The evolu¬ 
tionary sequence seemed self-explanatory, containing its dynamism 
wholly within itself. Consequently, it discredited the romantic em¬ 
phasis on ideal, transcendental principles. Evolutionary science also 
justified abandonment of the romantic concentration on great, repre¬ 
sentative moments of human experience, for evolution reduced every 
moment to a link in the chain and imputed significance to the chain 
rather than the individual microcosm. Similarly, the unbroken con¬ 
tinuity of evolution justified an open-ended narrative in place of the 
artistically contrived design of romantic history. To historians who 
saw the possibility of approximating in their work an all-embracing, 
objective pattern, the personal shape and flavor of romantic history 
became illusion. 

In addition to its sheer intellectual appeal, scientific history suited 
the practical interests of a good part of the American aristocracy of 
culture in the late nineteenth century. To appreciate fully the do¬ 
minion that "objectivity” won, and the enthusiasm it awakened, one 
must take its social relevance into account. As we have already ob¬ 
served, the patrician intelligentsia of the post-Civil War era was bent 
on establishing standards—on bringing discipline, stability, and so¬ 
lidity into what had been a chaotic, excessively individualistic intel¬ 
lectual life. The impersonality of scientific history met this demand 
exactly. Both in method and in content scientific history subordi- 

p. 297; John B. Bury, "The Science of History,” in The Varieties of 
History, ed. Fritz Stem (1956), p. 214. On the romantic historians see David 
Levin's History as Romantic Art (1959) - 
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nated individuals to institutions. It replaced the waywardness and 
subjectivity of romanticism with a sense of regular, uniform proc¬ 
esses. It stressed cumulative scholarship and revealed a cumulative 
development in the organization of society. The scientific historian 
resembled, in his concern with impersonal standards, the civil service 
reformer of the same period. Both were subjecting passion and ca¬ 
price to objective law. 

While advancing the work of consolidation, scientific history was 
also congenial to the high-minded, cosmopolitan conservatism that 
the aristocracy of culture upheld. The lesson of continuous, un¬ 
broken development taught a sober respect for the dependence of the 
present on the past From history so conceived, a nation prone to 
precipitate impulses might learn due caution; a people falsely con¬ 
vinced of its youthful exemption from the problems of older socie- 
tks might learn responsibility. Qiarles Kendall Adams’s Manual 
of Historical Literature pointed out: 

We see that the strongest and most lasting work is not that which 
is set up complete by aa of independent creation, but that which 
has been framed litde by litde into the affairs of life as it has been 
needed Perhaps, most important of all, we in America come to see 
that we are not under that exceptional proteaion which Von Holst 
has sneeringly said was long supposed to be vouchsafed by the kind¬ 
ness of a partial Providence to Americans as well as to women and 
children. On the contrary, we find that we are under the same rigor¬ 
ous laws that have shaped the destinies of nations on the other side 
of the Atlantic We are awakened to the fact that our tendencies 
are essentially the same that have shown themselves in other re¬ 
publics.® 

As a group the early professional historians not only shared the 
conservative evolutionism of their patrician associates; they had fur¬ 
ther reason of their own for zealous allegiance to the principles of sci¬ 
entific history. Scientific history was in fact their explicit raison d’etre, 
and they embraced it with a special fervor because it constituted a 
declaration of independence for their academic discipline. For pro¬ 
fessional historians the scientific approach cut the fetters that had en- 

5 Charles Kendall Adams, A Mamud of Historical Uterature, 3rd ed. (1889), 
PP* In this as in most respects Frederick Jackson Turner’s youthful 

essay of 1S91, 'The Si gnific a n ce of History,” was simply representative of cur¬ 
rent historical thou^t. See Frontier and Section: Selected Essays of Frederick 
Jackson Tstmer, ed. Ray Alien Billington (1961), pp. 11-27. 
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tangled history with older academic subjects and had subordinated 
it to literature and philosophy. 

History had been a minor aspect of the classical education offered 
in American colleges. The new professional historians, therefore, 
were taking over funaions formerly performed—or more often neg- 
leaed—^by teachers of languages and literature. Similarly, the pro¬ 
fessionals were pushing toward the leadership in historical writing 
that had formerly belonged to literary gentlemen. The criticism that 
scientific history made of the romantic school served the professional 
historians’ need to dissociate themselves from literature. 

Accordingly, the professional historian staked out a special claim 
to the ideal of objectivity and denied that the literary artist could 
faithfully serve so jealous a master. Distrusting the dramatic and the 
rhetorical, professionals insisted that "the appetite for literary effects 
requires constant curbing lest it betray the writer into distortion of 
the truth.” History should not be regarded as an art. "The false as¬ 
sumption that history is a branch of literature, that an historical nar¬ 
rative must be a work of art, has seriously hampered the progress of 
scientific historical work,” a methodologist sternly counseled. "It 
leaves the field open to a horde of amateurs.” ® An emphatic differen¬ 
tiation between history and literature fortified the professionals’ 
sense of superiority toward a "horde of amateurs.” 

In making this differentiation, the professionals also registered 
their scorn for "mere narrative.”^ In practice, they arranged their 
facts according to patterns of narration inherited from their predeces¬ 
sors, but they considered themselves engaged in a very different kind 
of enterprise. Whereas literary amateurs dealt extensively in per¬ 
sonalities, the professionals prided themselves on tracing the evolu¬ 
tion of institutions. Institutional history exemplified their cult of 
objectivity by providing an impersonal, external framework for his¬ 
torical events. Moreover, institutional history expressed their own 
sense of organizational solidarity: it shaped history to the pattern of 
their own group consciousness, their own corporate spirit. 

® Homer C Hockett, **The Literary Motive in the Writing of History,” Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XII (1926), 476; Fred Morrow Fling, The 
Writing of History: An Introduction to Historical Method (1920), p. 157. See 
also Frederic A. Ogg, *Xiterary Decline of History,” Died, XXXII (1902), 233- 
235 * 

R. H. Dabney, ’*Is History a Science?” The University Magazine, X (January 
iS94)>3-9. 
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Next to literature, the early professional historians dreaded most 
an entangling alliance with philosophy. The connection o£ history 
with philosophy was almost as old as its connection with literature; 
history had long been defined as philosophy teaching by example. 
The rebellion against this tie had begun in Europe in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, much before the professionalization of history in the 
Unitrf States. In a large sense, the whole historical movement o£ the 
nineteenth century was antiphilosophicaL History was struggling to 
free itself from teleological assumptions, and historians who fol¬ 
lowed in die footstqps of Leopold von Ranke saw that philosophy 
imposed an arbitrary pattern on history, alien to reality. They tried 
to replace formal truths with particular, inductive relationships, and 
thus to make philosophy itself historicaL Among American profes¬ 
sional hhtorians, however, the distrust of philosophy went to an al¬ 
most paralyzing extreme. 

The special bete noire of American academic historians was phi- 
Ic^phy of history. They commonly equated it with "preconceived 
opinions’* and with the introduction of moral judgments in histor- 
kai writing. In recommending standard requirements for the Ph.D., 
Ephraim Emerton of Harvard conceded hesitandy that students 
might ’Venture upon a brief excursion” in philosophy of history; but 
he quickly added that it was a "dangerously speculative subject bet¬ 
ter reserved for later years in any deep way.*’ ^ 

A pamcular objection to philosophy of history was that it had 
usurped die name of science. Before the professional historians ar¬ 
rived CMi the scene, philosophy of history in the Anglo-American 
world had become positrvistfc. Following Auguste Comte, the posi¬ 
tivists believed they could reduce history to a natural science by 
hypothesizing a system of unvarying evolutionary laws. The histori¬ 
cal positivist most influential in America was the Englishman Henry 
T- Buckle, whose History of Civilization in B/ngland appeared in 
1857. Throughout the rest of the century, certain amateur scholars 
in the United Stat^, chiefly John W. Draper, Brooks Adams, and 
Henry Adams, carried on the effort to create a fullfledged science of 
history.® 


8 AHA Afm$td Repon (1895), P- 87. See also Heniy E. Bourne, TBa Teaching 
oi History ( 1 ^^), p. 15, and J<dm Martin Vincent, Historical Research: An 
Oatlsne of Theory asd Praake ( 1911), pp. 8-9. 

•Budcles impact, although not yet adeqiiardy appraised, is attested in almost 
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Modestly construed as a search for specific, piecemeal laws of de¬ 
velopment, the science of history had a real fascination for the early 
professional historians. But even this became increasingly suspect; 
and systematic attempts to work out general laws of history they con¬ 
sidered decidedly premature. They shrank from the apriorism of such 
undertakings, which seemed "dangerously speculative” rather than 
truly scientific. A systematic science of history threatened to subordi¬ 
nate history again to philosophy just when it was winning inde¬ 
pendence. In the face of this jurisdictional conflict, a fixation on the 
criticism of documents and the patient accumulation of facts hard¬ 
ened. The empirical outlook of the professional historian was, on one 
side, a reaction against positivistic theories, as it was at the other ex¬ 
treme a reaction against romantic subjectivity. 

Scientific history tended toward a rigid factualism everywhere in 
the late nineteenth century, but perhaps nowhere more strongly than 
among American professionals. Unlike their contemporary col¬ 
leagues in England, France, and Germany, the Americans made not 
a single, sustained effort to discuss the nature of historical knowledge. 
Even in the handbooks they wrote on historical method, American 
scholars dispensed with the theoretical sections of the European 
treatises—chiefly Ernst Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der historischen Meth- 
ode (1889 ) —on which they otherwise relied. 

Americans consistently attributed to Ranke the happy severance 
of history from philosophy, and acclaimed the German historian as 
the founder of their own severely factual, realistic approach. Yet 
only a couple of Americans studied under Ranke, who retired in 
1871; few read his work extensively; and no American translated 
any part of it. Ranke himself, as most German historians recogniTed 
by the end of the nineteenth century, was a romantic idealist, who al¬ 
ways sought an intuitive apprehension of the universal within the 
particular. For Germans in the idealist tradition, history embraced 
and fulfilled the task of philosophy; for American empiricists the 
two were worlds apart,^® 

It is easy enough to say, in accounting for this curious difference be¬ 


all the early manuals on history. See Winsor, op. cit.; Autobiography of Andrew 
Dickson White, vol. I (1905), p. 42; Charles Francis Adams Jr., Massachusetts, 
Its Historians and Its History (1893). 

Georg G. Iggers, '"The Image of Ranke in American and German Historical 
Thought,” History and Theory, II (1962), 17-33. 
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tween American scholars and the German academic world in which 
many of were trained, that Americans are a practical people 
who do not respond congenially to speculative discourse. Conse¬ 
quently, science and scientific history had a down-to-earth, nontheo- 
retical meaning for Americans. In German culture, on the other 
the realm of spirit was never so sharply distinguished from the 
concrete realities of science; the German word for **science ( Wis-- 
senschaft) refers broadly to every kind of organized knowledge. 
Americans welcomed the practical techmques of German scholar¬ 
ship, but were more impervious to the German philosophical tradi¬ 
tion, which in fact was at a low point in the i88o’s when American 
professional history crystallized.^ 

Undoubtedly an American ethos did encourage hardheaded pre¬ 
occupation with tangible facts, but not so decisively as to account for 
the tone of early American professional history. On the hypothesis 
of national character, one mig ht have expected American academic 
philosophy in the late nineteenth century to exhibit the same 
practical-scientific bent that history displayed. Among American pro¬ 
fessors of philosophy, however, a highly abstract idealism reigned 
triumphant, and it was German idealism at that.^^ 

The difference lay primarily in the contrasting situation of his¬ 
torian and philosopher. The academic historian confronted an essen- 
tiaily practicai problem of establishing his own separate, autono¬ 
mous scams. He had to show what history was not: not literature, 
not philosophy, Tl^ academic philosopher, on the other hand, al¬ 
ready belonged. His problem was to defend what philosophy was: 
the spokesman in American education for the ''higher” truths of 
religion. Now the rising natural sciences threatened philosophy’s 
traditional role. Meeting this intellectual challenge called for the 
profoundly theoretical resistance that German idealism supplied. 

Unlike the philosopher, the historian faced no difficulty on the 

^^Rkhand S. Barnes, **Ge rm fl n Influence on American Historical Studies, 1884- 
1914” (PI1.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1953), p. 112, points out that the 
peak influx of American students to Germany coincided with the brief flower¬ 
ing of positivism there. It should, however, be said that J. G. Droysen had a 
certain influence on some American historians. See especially John W*. Burgess, 
’Tolitkal SdeiKre and History,” AHA Annffd Report (1896), vol. I, pp, 203- 
219. 

^Heihert W. Schnei<fer, A History of American Rbilosophy (1946), pp. 441- 
490. 
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level of basic principles. He already had, all unwittingly, a philoso¬ 
phy of history. He believed, serenely and implicitly, in progress; and 
his confidence in the general advance of wisdom and virtue enabled 
him to ignore theoretical problems in going about his practical busi¬ 
ness. If the historian took care of the facts, the values would take 
care of themselves. We may conclude, then, that the narrow con¬ 
ception of scientific history among American professional historians 
reflected their struggle against older rivals and their intellectual se¬ 
curity in waging it. 

This self-confidence becomes still more impressive when we con¬ 
sider closely the attitude of the early academic historians toward their 
vaunted objeaivity. They did not, as modern critics would have us 
believe, think themselves capable of complete objectivity. The early 
professional historians freely acknowledged the contingent, frag¬ 
mentary nature of historical evidence. Modestly, they denied that his¬ 
torians could attain the certainty possible in the "exact” sciences; for 
they appreciated the difficulties that chance and the unprediaable 
actions of individuals introduce into the problem of historical causa¬ 
tion. Moreover, they recognized that no historian can eliminate his 
own predilections from his work. Indeed, they conceded that the shift 
of attitudes and interests in each generation requires a constant re¬ 
writing of history. "New conditions give rise to new problems, and 
these to new conceptions; and when we turn again to examine the 
past, we put to it questions never before asked.” 

But such admissions did not vex or dispirit the men who made 
them. Against skepticism, their faith in progress stood them in good 
stead. They taught the inexactness of history with the intention and 
expectation of attaining an ever-increasing precision. They wel¬ 
comed changes in historical perspective as cumulative, expecting 
that each partial truth would enrich the whole corpus of histori¬ 
cal knowledge. When Henry E. Bourne noted in Hhe Teaching of 
History (1905 ) that every generation looks back on the past from 
a changed point of view, he added that it therefore discovers “fresh 
significance in many a fact that hitherto appeared commonplace. 

Quoted in Ogg, op. cit., p. 235. See also Charles Kendall Adams, op. cH,, 
pp. 4-7; Vincent, op. cit.t pp. 300-302; Allen Johnson, The Historian and His¬ 
torical Evidence (1926), pp. 160, 172; and the influential work of the prom¬ 
inent English historian Edward A. Freeman, The Methods of Historical Study 
(London, 1886), pp. 122,148-51. 
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The scope of history itself has by this means been several times en¬ 
larged.” 

In sum, the founding fathers of professional history proudly capi¬ 
talized on many a negation. In the name of history, they denied 
literature, philosophy, and even the certainties associated with the 
natural sciences. Yet they did not restria themselves solely to the 
determination of facts, nor did they stand apart from the general in¬ 
tellectual advances of their age. They were, after all, enthusiastic 
evolutionists, eager to explore genetic relationships, to discover de¬ 
velopmental patterns. The same kind of inquiry was flourishing In 
other fields of study, particularly in jurisprudence—^where Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr.s The Common Law (i88i) left a powerful 
impress—^in biblical scholarship, in philosophy, in political econ¬ 
omy, and in anthropology. The historians felt themselves part of a 
great movement, in which the historical method was invigorating 
many disciplines simultaneously. They welcomed these allies gladly, 
doubtless thinking themselves at the head and front of the whole ad¬ 
vance. To such collaborators die historians readily recognized their 
own indebtedness. They appreciated, somedmes in strikingly modern 
terms, the value of the comparative analysis that philologists and 
others were employing for an understanding of continuity and 
change. Jameson, for example, regarded the comparative study of 
religions and comparative jurisprudence as two of “the most potent 
causes of the recent expansion of historical work.” The comparative 
method, in the eyes of Jameson, Charles M, Andrews, and many of 
their contemporaries, was broadening history, as the historical method 
was refining comparative study.^® Here was no narrow academic 
isolationism, but rather large sympathies grounded in common ob¬ 
jectives. Whatever the limitations of scientific history in American 
universities, it enjoyed the great advantage of growing up during 
what may be called the Historical Era in humanistic scholarship. 

little wonder, then, that the early professional historians, though 
wpp. 85-86. 

J. F. Jamesao, *l>eveIopment of Modem European Historiography/* Atlantic 
U.onShl% LXVI (1890), 332; Charles M. Andrews, "Some Recent Aspects of 
Instimrional Study,** Yde Review, I (1893), 381-410; Freeman, op. cit., p, 66. 
On die impressive American contribution to historical jurisprudence during this 
pet^ see W. S. Holdsrwortii*s The Historians of Anglo-American Law (1928), 
99-127; OD. the "golden age*’ oi biblical scholarship, George Ernest Wright’s 
'The Study of the Old Testament,” in Protestant Thought in the Twentieth 
Century, e<L Arnold S. Nash {1951), pp. 17-31. 
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diey lacked the faith that writes epics, possessed the faith that moves 
mountains. Their cautiousness, austerity, and unimaginativeness 
have not been an entirely happy heritage. But their confidence in the 
progressive nature of historical knowledge must command a wistful 
respect. Unlike earlier historians from Thucydides to Parkman, they 
did not address posterity; they wrote for their immediate successors, 
fully expecting to be superseded. Without hope of achieving perma¬ 
nence, the best of them put an inexhaustible, harmonious energy into 
the creation of great multivolume works. Edward Channing labored 
ceaselessly on a single scholarly project for thirty years, and is sup¬ 
posed to have said that he would be satisfied if it were of some use for 
twenty-five. Men of this kind had the perseverance and zest to carry 
out grand designs with infinite patience in detail. It is characteristic 
that William A. Dunning, who wrote a dull, magisterial, three- 
volume history of political theories since antiquity, should have en¬ 
joyed one of the happiest days of his life when he discovered, by a 
comparison of handwritings, that Andrew Johnson’s first message to 
Congress was actually drafted by George Bancroft. *1 don’t believe,” 
he told his wife, "you can form any idea of the pleasure it gives me 
to have discovered this little historical fact” 


Letter to Mrs. Dunning, April 23,1905, William A. Dunning Papers (Colum¬ 
bia University). Channing's remark is mentioned in Crane Brintons ‘The ‘New 
History* and ‘Past Everything/ ’* American Scholar, VTII (i939)> I 47 * 
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By 1910 a number of younger historians had launched a spirited 
attack on their elders. Gradually the assault gathered momentum, be¬ 
coming more radical and enlisting increasing support, until it seemed 
finally in the 1930*3 to overthrow the reign of scientific history, 
looking back on the quarrel today, we can see that the sharpness of 
the attack obscured its somewhat superficial charaaer. The dissenters 
were so largely a product of the orthodoxy they wanted to change 
that they did not realize how much they accepted its basic principles. 
Only after a quarter of a century of dissatisfaction did a broad and 
basic challenge to scientific history take shape, and even then it was 
ambiguous. The hold that scientific history took on the mind of the 
American professional historian was extraordinarily tenacious. 
Nothing reveals this more than the confused struggle, from 1910 to 
1945, for reform. 

A running criticism of orthodox scientific history became ap¬ 
parent during the first decade of the twentieth century. One indict¬ 
ment came from laymen. A second and quite different arraignment 
came from social scientists. Together, these criticisms refleaed—and 
brought home—^the diflficulties professional historians were begin¬ 
ning to face: the decline of historical consciousness in American cul¬ 
ture, the isolation of the professional historian from a larger sphere 
of influence and activity. Most historians reacted defensively; a 
significant few accepted the challenge. 

From laymen arose the accusation that the scientific school was 
maki n g history unreadable. Assailing "German pedantry,** leading 
amateur historians such as William Roscoe Thayer and Charles Fran¬ 
cis Adams Jr. deplored the loss of literary quality that had accom¬ 
panied a gain in scientific method. Between 1905 and 1909 the Na~ 
tion, the Independent^ the Atlantic, and Putnam^s Monthly aired a 
number of such complaints, which Theodore Roosevelt summed up 
in a Presidential address, "History as Literature,** to the American 
Historical Association in 1912, These critics argued that history must 
make "its final appeal not as a monument of erudition, but as a mas- 
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terpiece of art” The same view was repeatedly expressed in the 
1920’s and r93o’s in the pages of the Saturday Review of Uterature} 

Ignored for the most part, the charge awoke an echo among histo¬ 
rians whose scientific training had not obliterated a lingering attach¬ 
ment to the literary tradition. G)ntaa with the English academic 
world, where a certain gentlemanly flourish survived, helped to keep 
that tradition alive. It persisted more than elsewhere at Harvard, 
nourished by the literary heritage that still flavored Cambridge and 
Boston society. At Harvard College a **field of concentration” in his¬ 
tory and literature, established in 1906, kept open channels of com¬ 
munication that had elsewhere closed. Among the Harvard faculty 
before World War I both Edward Charming and Albert Bushnell 
Hart at least paid lip service to the art of history, and in the period be¬ 
tween the wars its most accomplished and vigorous spokesman was 
their distinguished student, Samuel Eliot Morisou^ In the profession 
at large, one gesture of concern came in 1920 from the Coxmcil of 
the American Historical Association. Taking cognizance of a "gen¬ 
eral public protest” against the stylistic faults of professional history, 
the Council appointed a committee that eventually published a small 
book. The Writing of History (1926), containing the standard la¬ 
ments and some ineffectual suggestions for improvement. 

The terms in which these critics scolded their colleagues suggest 
why they accomplished so little. Invariably, they conceived of good 
writing as a technical embellishment, a matter of "style” and of 
knowing how to tell a story clearly and straightforwardly. They dis¬ 
tinguished sharply between science as a method of investigation and 
art as a method of presentation. The content of historical scholarship, 
they assumed, is supplied by scientific method, while the form of his¬ 
torical scholarship should come from literary method. The content 
of existing scholarship they accepted as praiseworthy; the deficiency 
lay only in its form. This naive distinction preserved the critics’ re¬ 
spectability as scientific historians in good standing. It also permitted 

1 Eg., William Roscoe Thayer, *'The Outlodc in History,** Atlantic Monthly^ 
XCVI (1905), 65-78; William Garrott Brown, "Mr. Rhodes as a Historian,** 
Independent, LXII (1907), 552 - 54 ; ‘'NaturaHstic History,** Nation, 

(1907), 427-28; James Truslow Adams, "Is History Saence?** Saturday Review 

of Literature, IV (X92S), 497-99- ^ ^ , r n 

2 A. B. Hart, "Imagination in History,’* AHR, XV (1910), 246-51, J. r. 
Jameson and Edward Channing, The Present State of Historical Wfiting tn 
America (1910), p. 25; Samuel Eliot Morison, "History as a Literary Art,’ in 
By Land and By Sea, Essays and Addresses (i 953 ), PP- 289-98. 
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tiiem to simplify a basic problem into a practical question of tech¬ 
nique. Since the critics asked merely that professional history wear a 
spri^tlier dress, their colleagues naturally received the complaint as 
a matter of no great intellectual significance. No one in the historical 
profession suggest 3 ed that art arises from an organic fusion of man¬ 
ner and matter, and diat great history does also in a special way of its 
own. 

The fundamental implications of the concept of history as art had 
been available since 1909, when Benedetto Croce’s Aesthetic was 
translated into English. Occasional editorials in the Nation and the 
New Republic commented appreciatively on Croce’s views,® but no 
professional historian who discussed this question before 1940 
showed the slightest awareness of them. The professional historians 
who regretted the loss of literary qualities were very largely conserv¬ 
atives who looked back nostalgically to the condition of history in 
Macaulay’s day, not forward to what history might become. 

A far more influential line of criticism originated among the social 
sckndsts. literary objections to academic history, having started 
amtmg laymen, bore the taint of amateurism and could be regarded 
lightly. But the complaints of fellow scholars in allied disciplines 
carried rfie imprinmtur of scientific authority. This criticism touched 
the very source of pride: it challenged the scientific status of scientific 
history. The ensuing controversy had all the intensity of a family 
quarreL The lines between history and other social disciplines in 
nineteeath century universities had been very indefinite, partly be¬ 
cause of the broad appeal of the historical and evolutionary ap¬ 
proach, and partly because of the smallness of faculties. History did 
not possess separate departmental status, but rather belonged in a 
common depa^ent with political science and often with economics 
ax^ soaology. Of these, only economics acquired its own professional 
organizatbn before the twentieth century. The historically inclined 
American Economic Association had been formed in 1885 at the sec¬ 
ond meeting of the American Historical Association, and for many 
years the two soaeties frequently held their annual meetings to- 
gedier. Ihe secession of diese erstwhile allies after the turn of the 
century was symbolic of a deeper cultural schism. 

On the surface, the trouble arose from the impatience of many so- 


{1909), 643; *The Return of Clio,” 

NewRepmbltc, XXXVI (1923), 117-18. 
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cial scientists with the orthodox historians’ reluctance to specify regu¬ 
larities or laws in history. In 1902 Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
a distinguished historical economist, commended a qualified, nonso- 
dalistic version of the Marxian economic interpretation of history to 
a joint meeting of the American Economic and Historical Associa¬ 
tions. The next year, at another joint meeting, a sociologist, Franklin 
H. Giddings, set forth a **Theory of Social Causation.” About the 
same time geographers, notably Ellen C. Semple, were expounding 
the geographical determinants of history. These arguments carried 
the not unreasonable suggestion that history had better establish 
some general principles if it was going to fulfill the program of any 
bona fide science. Most historians recoiled from the suggestion, 
which seemed to them both officious and—^in the present state of 
knowledge—^unsound. To historians, the demand for systematic in¬ 
terpretation looked like a dangerous reversion to the discredited 
theories of positivism, in opposition to which their own notion of his¬ 
torical science had crystallized. Replying to Gidding’s proposal in 
1903, Emerton exclaimed, *TJnder the seductive name of sociology 
we are here meeting once more the ghost of our ancient enemy, the 
philosophy of history.” ^ 

The scornful attitude of social scientists, appearing at the same 
time that laymen were turning critical of professional history, threw 
many historians into a defensive posture. This was the first indication 
of the wider loss of confidence and vigor that overtook the historical 
profession in the early twentieth century. A new insularity of outlook 
became apparent The earlier receptiveness of scientific historians to 
comparative analysis and to the larger vistas of the evolutionary 
process diminished. Many now retreated to a virtually exclusive con¬ 
cern with discrete facts and the conditions immediately surrounding 
them. 

George Burton Adams’ outraged rebuttal to the social scientists in 
1908 revealed the stultifying effea of their criticism on the orthodox 
mind. Replying to the "attack upon our position, systematic and con¬ 
certed,” Adams in his presidential address to the American His¬ 
torical Association defined history strialy as "a science of investiga¬ 
tion,” wholly independent of the theoretical activity of the rebellious 
disciplines that had invaded its domain. Adams, though he knew bet- 

■^AHA Annud Report (1903), pp. 34-37. Cf. the sharp controversy over Ellen 
Semple’s paper, AHA Annud Report (i907)> vol. I, pp. 21, 47-48. 
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ter, spoke as if history had no object except getting its facts straight 
Thereafter, orthodox historians fell into the habit of distinguishing 
invidiously between inteip>retation and synthesis. The secretary of the 
American Historical Association explained to a group of amateurs in 
1917 that some historians "coordinate the work of others and pro¬ 
duce histories of more general range, and there are also those who in¬ 
terpret, but these are called philosophers.” ® 

For their revulsion against large generalizations, American pro¬ 
fessional historians in the first years of the twentieth century found 
intellectual support and guidance in Germany. A revitalized discus¬ 
sion of historical theory sprang up there in the 1890's. Echoes of it 
soon reached America, partly through the revisions that Bernheim 
made after 1900 in his influential Lehrbuch. Heinrich Eickert and 
Wilhelm Windeiband brou^t forward a sharp distinaion between 
history on the one hand and the natural and social sciences on the 
other. The systematic sciences, they asserted, make generalizations 
by abstracting from experience its typical, its repetitive, its determin¬ 
istic aspects; but history grasps every phenomenon as unique, in¬ 
dividual, and concrete. The implication was that history, by adhering 
to its own individualizing logic, gets closer to the real thing. As in 
dieir understanding of Ranke, however, the Americans once again 
bit only half of the Teutonic apple. The German neo-Kantians were 
rehabilitating the subjective and qualitative insight by which the his¬ 
torian apprehends values. American historians seized upon the distinc¬ 
tion between history and social science with the opposite intention of 
keeping subjective thought out of their ken. They wanted to vindi¬ 
cate their own scientific respectability.® 

The real problem in early twentieth century America was not one 
of emancipating history from science, but rather the reverse: pre¬ 
venting science from repudiating history. The danger that history 
faced was the intellectual isolation into which orthodox professors 
were backing. In large measure, the quarrel between history and the 

5 G. B. Adams, ''History and the Philosophy of History,” AHR, XIV (1909), 
223-29; Waldo G. Leland, "Concerning Catholic Historical Societies,” Catholic 
Historical Review, II (1917), 388. 

® The first considerable report of the new German wisdom was Fred M. Fling’s 
"Historical Synthesis,” AHR, IX (1903), 1-22. Note Fling’s defensiveness about 
history and his delight that Bickert has supplied "a scientific basis for the 
methods of history.” 
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social sciences broke out in the United States because social scientists 
were deserting history. The argument over the scientific status of 
scientific history is best understood as an overt expression of rhis 
deeper rift. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century, historical 
and evolutionary interests lost the commanding position they had 
formerly held in the academic social sciences. The Historical School of 
economists retreated before the doctrine of marginal productivity, 
leaving Thorstein Veblen an outcast and economic history a modest 
special field. It was symptomatic that Seligman, who began his career 
as a historical economist and who urged an economic interpretation 
of history in 1902, thereafter published almost exclusively on public 
finance. In political science empirical studies of contemporary prob¬ 
lems and policies came to the fore.*^ Sociologists and anthropologists 
also put aside the broad evolutionary approach of the nineteenth 
century. The sociological study of change shrank to an examination 
of specific processes evident in the existing social order. American 
sociologists so cavalierly neglected historical sociology that many of 
them after a time confused it with the history of sociology. Only in 
the smdy of primitive cultures did a historical method flourish, and 
there it was used against history in a larger sense. Among andiropolo- 
gists, as among orthodox historians, the historical method became a 
means of particularizing individual phenomena and thereby criticiz¬ 
ing general developmental patterns.® 

Across the entire range of social sciences, the fascination of the 
present tended to overshadow the long record of historical experi¬ 
ence. In its own way, the academy was behaving much like the patri¬ 
cian intelligentsia and the reading public. The past was becoming 

^Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization, voL III 
(1959) j PP- 243, 256-57, 349-51; Bernard Crick, The American Science of 
Politics (1959), pp. 92-93. There are striking indications of disdain for history 
in Recent Developments in the Social Sciences, ed. Edward C. Hayes (1927), 
pp. 248, 315-22, and Robert Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United States 
(1917), pp. xxviii-xxix. A less common attimde of upholding the potential 
Talue of history while denouncing all historians informs the work of Frederick 
J. Teggart 

* Harry Elmer Barnes, The New History and the Social Studies (1925), pp. 
315-16; L. L. Bernard, ed., The Fields and Methods of Sociology ( 1934) > PP- iS- 
32; Frederica De Laguna, ed.. Selected Papers from the American Anthropologist, 
i 888~ is >20 (i960), pp. 871-74, 877-83; Murray Wax, "The Limitations of 
Boas* Anthropology,** American Anthropologist, LVIII (1956), 63-74. 
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unfashionable. John Dewey, although one of the most historically 
minded intellectuals of the period, pronounced its charaaeristic 
judgment: 

It is a familiar saying that the great intellectual work of the nine¬ 
teenth century was the discovery of history. ... As we notice the 
shift of emphasis and interest which is now going on , . . would 
it not be nearer the truth to say that the nineteenth century discov¬ 
ered past history? Since what is characteristic of the present time is 
speculation about the future, perhaps it will be the task of the 
twentieth century to discover future history.® 

Accordingly, the most urgent disadvantage of scientific history in 
the new climate of opinion was probably not that it failed to produce 
broad generalizations about the long ago, but rather that it paid little 
heed to the here and now. The social scientists, ironically enough, 
were plunging into a piecemeal empiricism of their own at the very 
time they were criticizing historians for neglecting general theories. 
But the social scientists’ empiricism—^their surveys of urban slums, 
their bureaus of municipal research, their statistics on commodities, 
transportation, and prices—^was excitingly contemporary. Their facts 
concerned the practical problems that most of the American people 
after 1900 wanted solved. Such studies satisfied the mind, and often 
aided the reforms, of the Progressive Era. 

The more vigorous, younger historians followed suit. Under the 
influence of progressivism, and particularly under the spur of criti¬ 
cism from social scientists, a liberal minority in the historical profes¬ 
sion refused to accept the isolation of history from contemporary life 
and from the disciplines concerned with it Instead of reacting defen¬ 
sively to the threat to history*s status, they embarked on a campaign 
ro reform history, to bring it into line with current interests, and to 
keep in step with the social sciences. Surely history too must become 
progressive. So, in the election year of 1912, when Theodore Roose¬ 
velt campaigned for the New Nationalism and Woodrow Wilson 
championed the New Freedom, Professor James Harvey Robinson 

^Jdm Dewey, "Instrument or Frankenstein,” Saturday Review of literature, 
Vin (1932), 581. For Dewey, as Hans Meyerhoff has observed (History and 
Theory, I 91), it was the analysis of science, not history, that was the 

key to philosophy. It is therefore hardly surprising that he gave so little atten¬ 
tion to philosophy of history. 
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of Columbia University published the major manifesto of historical 
reform under the title The New History, 

Others had already said, and practiced, most of the principles that 
Robinson asserted. His titular phrase and much of his argument had 
appeared in the American Historical Review in 1898 in a favorable 
appraisal of the unorthodox German historian Karl Lamprecht writ¬ 
ten by Earle Dow of the University of Michigan. Edward Eggleston 
touched on aspects of "the New History,” as he too called it, in ad¬ 
dressing the American Historical Association in 1900. Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, replying in 1910 to George Burton Adams, had stated 
the essential case with temperateness and discrimination. Robinson s 
crusading fervor was newer than his doctrine, and a sympathetic 
reviewer in the Nation, disappointed in finding so little novelty, 
complained that the author had set up "whole armies of straw- 
men ... for the purpose of exhibiting his delightful method of 
putting them to rout.” Nevertheless, Robinson baptized a move¬ 
ment and speeded its attainment of intellectual ascendancy in the 
historical profession. 

Robinson might well have attacked the conservative historians of 
his day for retreating into a shell, since he sought in effect to reopen 
the congenial relations that had obtained between historians and 
other social scientists in the late nineteenth century. But Robinson, 
intensely progressive in outlook, saw himself in a more fully pioneer¬ 
ing role. He presented the New History as the culmination of a hith¬ 
erto slow struggle against antiquated traditions. Writing with a bel¬ 
ligerence that raised the hackles of orthodox scholars, the Columbia 
professor united certain fresh perspectives with conventional ideas, 
which he advanced with the same air of epatant les bourgeois. 

First among the innovations the New History proposed was a de¬ 
liberate subordination of the past to the present by selecting and 
emphasizing the aspects of the past that are most relevant to present 
needs. History would thereby become, as never before, pragmatically 
useful. Scientific historians had, of course, always considered history 

W. Alvord, *'The New History,” Nation, XCIV (1912), 457-59; Earle 
Dow, ’Teatures of the New History,” AHR, III (1898), 431-48; Frederick 
Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (1920), pp. 311-34. As 
Arthur M. Schlesinger has pointed out in a graceful appreciation, Eggleston was 
merely reiterating the convictions that had long guided his historical work See 
SchlesingeFs introduction to Egglestons The Transit of Civilization (i959)» 
p. xix. 
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Utilitarian; tfadr belief in it as the essential medium of civic educa¬ 
tion and political respoQsibilit7 had imposed a complete four-year 
sequence from ancient to American history on the nation’s high 
schools. But traditional scientific historians had thought their subject 
so naturally useful that they felt no urge to make it so. Now that its 
utility was called into question, the New Historians wanted his¬ 
tory to prove itself. 

It could do that chiefly, they thought, by stressing the recent past, 
thereby explaining the origin and character of present conditions. 
Excursions into remoter times should reveal **the technique of prog¬ 
ress” by showing how outworn ideas and instimtions had been over¬ 
thrown. This was Robinson’s particular plea for intellectual history, 
of which he was the pioneer among American professional histori¬ 
ans. In keeping wdih Veblen’s theory of cultural lag and with Dew¬ 
ey s attack on absolute truth, Robinson acclaimed intellectual his¬ 
tory as the best means of exposing the transient, relative nature of 
hallowed beliefs and so enabling us to keep our thinking abreast of 
changes in our environment^^ The utility of history depended, there¬ 
fore, on foreshortening it and emancipating men from it Like the 
Enlightenment, the early twentieth century was an unhistorical age, 
and &e New Historians were, in a sense its philosophes, Robinson’s 
sdnriUating course ar Columbia—the History of the Intellectual 
Classes of Europe—was appropriately known among the students 
as *The Downfall of Christianity.” ^ 

Second, wHle foreshortening the past, the New History proposed 
to wHen immensely its scope. AH aspects of human affairs belonged 
wi^ its gpneroos embrace. History, according to the New His- 
tDrian, had too long scanted common, mundane experience. It had 
too long concentrated on polirical events apart from their social and 
Konoinic environment. A more inclusive outlook would strengthen 

alliance of history with progressivism. Attention to everyday life 
would, presumably, make history democratic. "The older History 
was esentially snobbish and exclusive,” Arthur M. Schlesinger com- 


“ Jams Hatvey Roblnsoa. The New History (1912), pp. 101-31. On Robin- 
CMlte srady of inteUectual history and on some l.-fnifarjAns 
AHR Hi^iam’s of American InteUectual History," 

454 - 59 , and Ameacan Intellectual History A rrii-ir.! 
™ (^961), aai-as. 

ria History of a Historian (1963). 
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plained. Actually, the literary historians of the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—Carlyle, Macaulay, and J. R. Green—^had already broadened 
the subject matter of history to take in the life of the common peo¬ 
ple; but they had also celebrated heroic leaders, whereas the New 
Historians (to quote Professor Schlesinger again) considered **the 
Great Man as merely the mechanism through which the Great Many 
have spoken.” 

The particular restriction of scope against which the New History 
contended was the formal, iastitutional framework daat ordinarily 
enclosed the more traditional kind of scientific history. Scientific his¬ 
torians had concentrated on the evolution of towns, states, and eco¬ 
nomic organi2ations, emphasizing in each case the internal develop¬ 
ment of policy and structure. The New History looked outward from 
institution to context, from stracture to environment It sought 
explanation of historical change in the "social forces” (to use one of 
Turner’s favorite phrases) surging behind and beyond the visible 
form of the body politic. In their determination to break down sup¬ 
posedly artificial compartments, the New Historians were joining 
the general effort of progressive intellectuals to democratize Ameri¬ 
can culture. A co mm on "revolt against formalism,” designed to put 
the intellectual in touch with everyday life, united the New History 
with muckraking journalism, the pragmatism of Mead and Dewey, 
and the shift in social science from doctrines and systems to immedi¬ 
ate facts. 

These sympathies also help to account for the third salient feature 
of the New History; its enthusiastic alliance with the social sciences. 
To turn toward the social sciences was, by 1910, to turn toward the 
present. To look to another discipline for aid in understanding his¬ 
tory was to cross conventional boundaries and so to participate in the 
revolt against form a lism. Robinson urged history to "surrender all 
individualistic aspirations,” recognizing that the progress of knowl¬ 
edge depends on cooperation between overlapping disciplines. More¬ 
over, if historians were going to be useful in the sense of discovering 
"the technique of progress,” they would need to participate in the 
search for laws or regularities having some predictive value. The 
special contribution of history lay not so much in its distinctive in¬ 
terest in the past, but rather in its ability to synthesize the results of 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, “History,” in Research in the Social Sciences, ed. 
Wilson Gee (1929), PP- 218-19- 
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more specialized sciences “ Thus the New History revived and per¬ 
petuated the nineteenth century quest for specific laws applicable to 
history. But it did so in a new milieu in which the historian was be¬ 
coming quite modest about his own conceptual resources and was 
primarily bent on assimilating and somehow integrating the wisdom 
of odier disciplines. 

The great value that Robinson, Turner, and other progressive his¬ 
torians put on cooperation with the social sciences sounded novel in 
1910 or 1912 because those sciences were no longer historically ori¬ 
ented. History could no longer take its primacy among them for 
granted. In order to cooperate, it would have to stretch. Nevertheless, 
die simarinn had changed much more than historical theory had. 
The Nafions reviewer caught more than half the truth in calling 
The New History "this restatement of the scientific position.” We 
might better describe the outlook of the younger scholars as scien¬ 
tific history reformed; but their progressive version adhered de¬ 
voutly to the basic pr emis es laid down by the first American profes- 
sional historians. 

Once we discount the New Historians' view of their predecessors 
as old fogies, their own methodological orthodoxy becomes over¬ 
whelmingly evident. They too were evolutionists, equally hostile to 
an "episodic” treatment of the past and equally convinced that an ap¬ 
preciation of cumulative change had raised history to the dignity of a 
science. As evolutionists, the New Historians simply attached more 
importance to environment and less to heredity. Similarly, in substi¬ 
tuting a fascination with "social forces” for the older historians’ in¬ 
terest in instimtions, the New Historians practiced an impersonal 
kind of history charaaeristic of professional scholarship from the be¬ 
ginning. American historiography remained unresponsive to indi¬ 
viduals or subjective states of mind, betraying at times a touch of de- 
tetminism. 

A related hallmark of scientific history appears in the New Histo¬ 
rians’ distrust of literature and philosophy. Turner sometimes ad¬ 
vised graduate students against taking a nodnor in literature, on the 
score that "the old umon between history and literature is now 
broken” Before World War I Qhiarles A. Beard professed a sovereign 
disdain for theory as unreal and mythical. As late as 1921, he dis- 

^"^K^mson, op, df., pp. 67-74. On the general intellectual climate see Morton 
Whites Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formdism (1949). 
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missed political philosophy as merely great deal of talk,” Robin¬ 
son rejoiced at the emancipation of history from "'its long servitude” 
to literature and philosophy; and he took pains to distinguish social 
scientists also from "the now nearly extinct tribe of philosophers of 
history, who flattered themselves that their penetrating intellects had 
been able to discover the wherefore of man’s past without the trouble 
of learning much about it.” 

Finally, the New Historians accepted essentially the same concept 
of objectivity that scientific historians had upheld in the nineteenth 
century. They cherished it without expecting fully to attain it. His¬ 
tory, Robinson thought, must always remain a highly inexact and 
fragmentary science because of the nature of its evidence. Moreover, 
its conclusions will change as each age exercises the right to select 
from the annals of the past those facts that bear on present problems. 
The older scientific historians had reluctantly admitted as much. 

Neither they nor their present-minded successors supposed that 
the incompleteness and relativity of historical knowledge need com¬ 
promise the pursuit of objective truth. Beard as well as Robinson 
explicitly disapproved the introduction of moral judgments into his¬ 
torical writing. The interests of the present should determine the as¬ 
pects of the past that deserve attention; but the objective facts that the 
historian then discovers will, as science progresses, more and more 
determine his conclusions. An underlying faith in the progress of rea¬ 
son in human affairs enabled both New and old historians to assume 
that each generation’s revision of the past would be an improvement. 
"We have learned to recognize,” Robinson concluded, that . . . 
relativity is conditioned by our constant increase in knowledge. 

The New History was not an exercise of contemplation, not a the¬ 
ory finely drawn in the interest of system or logical coherence. It was 
a diffuse stimulus to action, a kind of yeast that worked for thirty 
years or more in an otherwise sluggish profession. During this long 
fermentation, a cjuestion that Robinson and Turner had answered 
ambiguously forced its way gradually to the surface. How can history 

3^5 Robinson, op. cit., p. 99, and ""The Conception and Meth^ of History,’* 
Congress of Arts and Sciences, Universal Exposition} St. Louis, i9^4t II 
(1906), p. 50; Bernard C, Boming, The Political and Social Thought of Charles 
A. Beard (1962), p. 121. On Turner see Charlotte Watkins Smith’s Carl 

Becker (1936), p. 15- , t,, , 

Robinson, The New History, p. 130. See also Turner, op. at., p. 323; Edward 
P. Cheyney, Law in History and Other Essays (i 927 )> PP* ^42 ff* 
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best reveal the "technique of progress”? By joining the social sci¬ 
ences in the positivist program of constructing general laws? Or by 
deriving criteria of progress in history from the values that are up¬ 
permost in the changing present? In effect, the formulators of the 
New History had recommended both without distinguishing be¬ 
tween for they considered present-mindedness and science- 
mindedness as complementary. In time, the two policies seemed less 
so. As the quest for reliable generalizations grew increasingly urgent, 
the struggle to absorb scientific uniformities into history became in¬ 
compatible with the tendency to rely on relative and changing values. 
In trying to hold the two halves of their faith together, progressive 
himrians stumbled into deepening perplexities and confusions. A 
movement that began before World War I with the intention of 
making history more objective endal, in the 1930*$ and 1940*$, in 
making it more relativistic. 



RELATIVISM 


Throughout the 1920’s and even into the 1930 s the scientistic side of 
the New History remained in the forefront of professional attention. 
Getting in a right relation with the social sciences was the principal 
subject of theoretical discussion, and the New Historians continued 
to quarrel with their conservative, isolationist colleagues chiefly on 
this point. A student of Robinson’s, Harry Elmer Barnes, emerged 
in the 1920’s as the most rabid prophet of the coming victory of his¬ 
torical science over the "appalling inadequacy and narrowness” of 
traditional scholarship, which he identified with "pietism, obscur¬ 
antism, and the political fetish.” In more sober terms several presi¬ 
dents of the American Historical Association summoned the profes¬ 
sion to search for laws of history, and one, Edward P. Cheyney, 
announced in 1923 the discovery of several tentative laws. These— 
including the necessity of elasticity and adaptiveness, the interde¬ 
pendence of the human race, the growth of democracy, and the 
march of progress—^turned out to be the presuppositions of the New 
History writ large.^ 

Why did rapport with the social sciences loom so large in the in¬ 
terwar years? Primarily because of the importance those disciplines 
were acquiring in American academic life. During the 1920’s the 
general public became for the first time conscious of at least some of 
the social sciences, especially economics and psychology. The seces¬ 
sion of political scientists, economists, and others from departments 
dominated by historians had begun at the turn of the century and 
was now completed at all of the major universities. These new depart¬ 
ments were expanding at a prodigious rate. They were also getting 
princely support from the great foundations. In 1921 one hundred 
foundations disbursed $18x471 for research and advanced edu¬ 
cation in the social sciences, including history; their outlay, rising 

X Edward P. Cheyney, Law in History and Other Essays (1927), pp. 7-25; 
Edward C. Hayes, ed.. Recent Developments in the Social Sciences (1927), pp. 
340-41. Dana C. Munro’s presidential address to the AHA in 1926 followed 
Cheyney in urging a search for historical laws in partnership with the social 
sciences. 
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Steadily, readied $7,843,846 in 1927. But history captured a modest 
share of this bonanza only by associating itself with social science; 
the humanities were receiving relatively little.^ 

The rapid development of specialization within the social sciences 
and the prevailing antipathy to general theories let loose a flood of 
anpirical research. Tal^g alarm, social scientists rallied around slo¬ 
gans of "cooperation” and "interdisciplinary research,” the very gos¬ 
pel diat the New History was preaching. In response to the cry for 
coordinarion, special research agencies sprang up. Beardsley Ruml, 
the dynamic young director of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial (later incorporated into the Rockefeller Foundation), 
supplied much of the initiative. RumLs chief creation was the Social 
Science Research Council (SSRC), which from its founding in 1923 
incarnated the idea of group work and "cross-fertilization.” At first 
the American Historical Association backed off from an invitation to 
join the Council; but in 1925 all objections gave way to the desire 
to share in the Council's fellowship program.^ The Association there¬ 
upon took care to choose as its representatives on the Council mem¬ 
bers who were in sympathy with SSRC objectives. Over the years 
these representatives, notably Arthur M. Schlesinger and Roy F. 
Nkfaols, played an always conciliatory and constructive role. 

Yet historians had no pan—^undl the late 1930's, and only in a 
small way then—^in the interdisciplinary projects that the SSRC am¬ 
bitiously launched. The New History was, to tell the truth, exceed¬ 
ingly vague in specifying how history could effectively cooperate 
with the social sciences and participate in their search for general 
laws. Robinson had suggested that the historian is better equipped 
than anyone else to deal with the interrelation between the various 
aspects of human affairs and that he performs therefore the special 
task of synthesis. But historians, New or old, studied the past; and 
toward historical synthesis most social scientists were indifferent. 
Moreover, the New Historians' concept of synthesis was unman¬ 
ageably diffuse. They wanted so much to embrace everything, to in- 

^ Eduard C Lindeman, Wealth and Cidture: A Study of One Hundred Founda¬ 
tions ( 1936), pp. 70-82. 

® Waldo G. Leland to J. S, Bassett, January 29, 1925, and February 6, 1925, 
Correspondence of W. G. Leland 1924-1926, Archives of American Historical 
AssodaticMi (library of Congress). On the origin of the SSRC see Herbert 
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tegrate the whole of reality in their writing, that they could rarely 
analyze a single causal relationship intensively. In search of breadth 
and completeness, they widened the scope of history instead of isolat¬ 
ing regularities within it. 

By the mid-i93o’s the term Ne^u; History had become discredited 
through association with an indiscriminate electicism.** The urge to 
remodel history along the lines of the social sciences was stronger 
than ever. Amid the national and international crises of the Thirties, 
the sluggishness of history in "catching up” with the supposedly more 
advanced sciences that treated current issues seemed intolerable. 

Perhaps a more selective and intensive application to history of the 
concepts of particular social sciences would help. Some historians, in¬ 
spired by the Lynds and their successors in sociology, thought that in¬ 
dividual communities might provide a coherent matrix for research, 
and the Social Science Research Council gave its first historical com¬ 
mittee, appointed in 1938, the job of preparing a guide for the study 
of local history. The anthropological concept of culture, which Ruth 
Benedict popularized in the early Thirties, exercised a special fascina¬ 
tion. Culmre, as the anthropologist conceived it, was an all- 
embracing pattern, which would satisfy the New Historians’ desire 
to comprehend society as a whole; yet it might also reveal a unifying 
structure and provide a basis for selection. 

With ideas such as these, some bold spirits set about shaking up the 
historical profession. Beard became president of the American His¬ 
torical Association in 1933, just when it acquired a full-time execu¬ 
tive secretary in the person of Conyers Read. Read’s own work as a 
Tudor biographer was traditional; but he joined enthusiastically in 
Beard’s determination to make history directly relevant to contem¬ 
porary social thought and issues. Beginning that year, the annual 
meetings of the Association took on an increasingly experimental 
and contemporary air. In 1939 "The Cultural Approach to History’^ 
was the theme of the whole program. Scholars imported from other 
disciplines, to teach historians how to do it, dominated most of the 
sessions. "Not only the past but the historians themselves sometimes 
struggled for a place in the proceedings,” a conservative professor 

^ Crane Brinton, *'The New History: Twenty-five Years After,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy^ I (1936), 134-47; Esmond "Wright, "History: The New’ and the 
Newer,” Sewanee Review, XLIX (1941), 479-91. 
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wryly commented ® Some of the best of the younger historians went 
seriously to work along the proposed lines. In the most striking in¬ 
stance Thomas C Gxhran embarked in the 1940’s on a pioneering 
quantification of cultural trends and came to think of himself as an 
anthropological historian.® A good part of the profession, on the 
other hand, was antagonized by the obeisant attitude that most of 
the reformers evinced toward their sister disciplines. 

Meanwhile, in the 1930’s, the other side of the New History—^its 
pragmatic concern with values—emerged belatedly as a more excit¬ 
ing issue. Robinson had invited historians to choose their facts accord¬ 
ing to canons of present relevance. So long as historians unquestion- 
ingly trusted in science to supply the canons, they did not closely 
examine the nature of the invitation. Only when faith in empiricism 
was shaken did some begin to consider their philosophical position. 

Long before the relativistic implications of the New History 
touched other historians, they were troubling the agile mind of Carl 
Becker. This gentle man of irony and laconic wit—^strangely sprung 
from rock-ribbed Iowa Methodist farmers—^had gone to Wisconsin 
to study under Turner and then to Robinson at Columbia, and had 
absorbed everything that was progressive and challenging in their 
teaching. Yet he was a rara avis among the New Historians. No one 
else in the historical profession in 1910 could have written, as 
Becker did to Turner, "To me nothing can be duller than historical 
facts, and nothing more interesting than the service they can be made 
to render in the effort to solve the everlasting riddle of human exist¬ 
ence.” Becker s suspicion of facts, in contrast to the usual desire of 
New Historians for the greatest possible variety of them, was one 
starring point of his particular heterodoxy. Closely connected was 
his preoccupation with "the everlasting riddle of human existence.” 

5 AHA Files I933» Box 6, Archives of American Historical Association; William 
C Binkley, *Two World Wars and American Historical Scholarship,’* Missis¬ 
sippi Vdley Historical Review^ XXXm (1946), 15; ‘‘Educating Clio,” AHR, 
XLV (1940), 505; Caroline Ware, ed., *Tbe Cultural Approach to History 
(1940). 

® 11 iomas C Cochran, Railroad Leaders, X845-1890: The Business Mind in 
Action (1953); Inner Revolution: Essi^s on the Social Sciences in Amer¬ 
ican History (1964). See also Oscar Handlin, Boston's Immigrants, 1790-186^: 
A St^y in Acculturation (1941); Sylvia Thrupp, The Merchant Class of 
Medieval London, 1300-1500 (1948). 
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Other New Historians before World War I took the intelligibility of 
the universe for granted; they concentrated on the problems of soci¬ 
ety. Becker’s mind delighted rather in philosophy and in literature, 
and was in that crucial way alien to the antiphilosophic empiricism 
of the New History. Yet he had little in common with the lingering 
literary tradition that Samuel Eliot Morison and later Allan Nevins 
represented. Skeptical rather than traditional, Becker was clearly on 
the side of the present against the past 

Virtually alone among professional historians in the early twenti¬ 
eth century, he was neither anchored in the security of a conservative 
culture nor swept confidently forward by the promise of reform. 
The loss in the 1890 s of the trustful piety of his youth marked him 
permanently: he wore always a somewhat deracinated air. This in¬ 
grained sense of spiritual loss accounts for most of the attimdes that 
set the early Becker apart from his professional contemporaries: the 
distaste for hard, heavy facts, the ambivalent feelings about science, 
the metaphysical pathos, and the doubts of progress. All of these 
qualities, still bathed in personal experience, came together ulti¬ 
mately in his haunting view of the modern intellect: 

as the time and space world is expanded . . . the gods, withdraw¬ 
ing from the immediate affairs of men to the place where absolute 
being dwells, fade away into pale replicas of their former selves— 
into the Law of Nature, the Transcendent Idea, the dynamic princi¬ 
ple of Dialeaic, or whatever it may be. Philosophy in turn becomes 
Natural Philosophy, then Natural Science, then Science; and sci¬ 
ence, dispensing altogether with the assistance of the gods and their 
numerous philosophic progeny, presents for contemplation the bare 
record of how as a matter of faa the outer world behaves, of what 
as a matter of fact has occurred in past times, leaving man alone in 
an indifferent universe. . . 

Becker began speculating about history at the point where Robin¬ 
son left off. Robinson had learned from John Dewey to associate a 
pragmatic conception of truth with the forward march of science, 
and so to discredit conservative absolutes as rationalizations of transi¬ 
tory conditions. Becker read the pragmatists too; and like Robinson 
he was contemptuous of the dogmatic factualism in which conserva¬ 
tive scientific historians were taking refuge. But Becker, as early as 
1910, carried the pragmatic argument a long step beyond Robinson. 
SCarl Becker, '*What Is Historiography?” AHR, XLIV (1938), 28. 
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If history gets its point and force by selecting facts that are useful to 
the present, Becker asked, do not the interests of the present enter 
also into the very constitution of the facts? Are they not themselves 
merely mental images? Other New Historians distinguished between 
selection (or synthesis), which is the function of the present, and the 
facts as such, discrete and immutable. This distinction supported their 
expectation that each successive present could achieve a more com¬ 
prehensive, better integrated selection. Becker indicated that histori¬ 
cal facts are as much a produa of the present as are historical inter¬ 
pretations or syntheses. His thoroughgoing subordination of past to 
present left no basis for the other side of the New History —its faith 
in becoming more and more of a social science. He even suggested, at 
the end of the 1910 essay, that the very ideal of objectivity, to which 
he was personally attached, was itself a part of a transitory present, 
unlikely to survive in the evolutionary process for very long.^ While 
cherishing progress and reason, he lacked confidence in them, and so 
in historical knowledge as welL 

Thus the intellectual origins of Becker's early skepticism about ob¬ 
jective history are sufficiently clear. A combination of philosophy 
and temperament, his relativism resulted from the impact of a prag¬ 
matic conception of truth on a homeless spirit. He was also re¬ 
sponding, evidently, to concrete circumstances. It is undoubtedly 
more than coincidence that his earliest disenchanted reflections on 
history appeared just at the rime when the historical profession was 
losing momentum, when criticism of its labors was becoming wide¬ 
spread, and when the importance of history in Aonerican intellectual 
Me was declining. George Burton Adams* outburst in 1908, the 
complaints of Jameson and Channing about the state of historiogra¬ 
phy two years later, Robinson’s strident tone, and Becker’s disturbing 
questions came out of a common milieu. Becker began that first 
speculative essay in 1910 by remarking on the disparaging attitude 
of contemporary scientists toward history, and his argument was on 
one level a diffident apologia for history’s limitations, though on an- 
crther it was a criticism of his fellow historians. In Becker the crisis in 
American historiography first reached full theoretical expression. 
Until much later, the discontent of die rest of the New Historians re¬ 
mained at a more superficial leveL Doubly shielded from heresy— 

® PM L. Snyder, ed.. Detachment and the Writing of History: Essays and Letters 
of Carl Im Becker (1958), pp. 3-28. 
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first by their profession’s deafness to philosophical discussion, second 
by their own progressive faith—^they too easily blamed history’s diffi¬ 
culties on the pettifogging conservatives in their midst. 

Becker sounded again in the 1920’s essentially the same disen¬ 
chanted, relativistic note he struck in 1910. It chimed now with the 
general, postwar disillusion so fashionable in many intellectual cir¬ 
cles and with the pessimistic view of history so poignantly phrased in 
Henry Adams’ posthumous autobiography. All of this awoke only an 
occasional echo among Becker’s colleagues. One old scholar, Clar¬ 
ence W. Alvord, confessed that the science of history as he had prac¬ 
ticed it now appeared "mere bunk,” but for all his pessimism, he 
said, "I find it impossible to make myself over into a pragmatic his¬ 
torian.” Another, convinced that the historian’s purpose is to create 
credible myths and thus make a certain view of the world prevail, felt 
a sore need for a new philosophy of history. Finding none available, 
he concluded that historians could do no more than continue with 
business as usual.^® Among the rank and file of the profession, the 
dogmas of scientific history, either in the orthodox or the reformed 
version, held fast. 

Beneath the surface a subtle corrosion was occurring, and in the 
depths of the Great Depression it became visible at last. Becker’s 
presidential address to the American Historical Association in 1931 
received an ovation; now the profession was ready to listen. Now, 
restating his case, Becker put a recklessly unqualified emphasis on the 
necessity and value of conforming history to popular need, of satis¬ 
fying Mr. Everyman, of keeping up to date his "useful myths.” A 
demand for participation, for shaping a disordered world in a more 
active and willful way than the pallid social-science movement 
promised, released a fullfledged relativist movement. The stage was 
set for Charles A. Beard. 

C. W. Alvord, “Musings of an Inebriated Historian** and ^Changing Fashions 
in History/* American Mercury, V (1925), 434-41, and IX (1926), 74; Joseph 
Ward Swain, **What is History?** Journd of Philosophy, XX (1923), 281-89, 
312-27, 337-49, and "History and the Science of Society/* in Essays in Intellec¬ 
tual History Dedicated to James Harvey Robinson (1929), pp. 324-25. Ray¬ 
mond J. Sontag remembers a long informal discussion of the causes of World 
War I at a meeting of the American Historical Association in the 1920’s, when 
"the break between those whose minds were formed before 1914, and those, 
whatever their age, who began to think only in the years after 1918, became 
clear” LXVII £1961}, 91). 
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Whereas speculation about history was Becker’s natural medium. 
Beard was driven to it by the course of history. Almost sixty years 
old in 1933 when he loosed the first of his relativist cannonades. 
Beard had taken a serious interest in historical theory only during the 
preceding two years. He turned to it not in a brooding mood of 
Weltschmerz but rather in a mighty effort to foresee and guide the 
future. Having grown up in a family of former Quakers, strongly 
tinged with eighteenth century rationalism, Beard had had no reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy to lose; he had troubled himself little about the rid¬ 
dle of human existence. Instead, his warm, passionate nature had ful¬ 
filled itself in social issues and conflicts. 

Always in the thick of things, as a college student he had visited 
the Chicago stockyards and had worked in Jane Addams* Hull 
House, While still a graduate student, he and another American had 
established a workingmans college at Oxford, England. During the 
years at Columbia (1902-1917), where Beard developed from a 
protege to a partner of James Harvey Robinson, most of his teaching 
was on contemporary politics. He was active in the New York Bu¬ 
reau of Municipal Research and the National Municipal League, cam¬ 
paigned for a Socialist Congressman on the Lower East Side, and car¬ 
ried on an epic feud with the president of the university. In the 1920*5 
he advised statesmen in the Balkans and in Japan. One of his favorite 
words was dynamics and he once declared that the greatest passage in 
English literature was the conclusion to Shelley’s Prometheus Un¬ 
bound?^ 

While fitting the good fight, Beard nevertheless strained in his 
scholarly activity to maintain an unrelenting objectivity. Like Rob¬ 
inson, he assooated progress with a steady extension of scientific 
control over hu man life and thought. Assuming that increasing 
knowledge furnishes an ever more adequate basis for political and 
economic policies, he rigidly excluded overt moral judgments from 
his own scholarly works. Hi early monographs were as austere as a 
surgical table. 

In die 1920 s, however, drawing on the hitherto buried resources 
of the English literary culture he had absorbed at Oxford, Beard’s writ- 

^ Mary R, Beard, The Aiaking of Charles A. Beard: An Interpretation (1955), 

la, 90-94; Harlan B. Phillips, “’C h a r les Beard, Walter Vrooman, and the 
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ing assumed a more humanistic cast. He began to defend, instead of 
merely putting to work, his basic values. He was worried by a wide¬ 
spread loss of nerve. Roused by pessimistic critics like Spengler, he 
turned to a defense of the cultural and moral underpinnings of mod¬ 
ern and particularly American civilhation. Beard became sharply 
aware that progress was not just evolutionary process but also a his¬ 
torical faith—"the guiding principle” of American civilization— 
and that belief in progress was essential to the kind of future he had 
before taken more easily for granted. Thus, when the Depression 
struck, Beard was already making articulate the philosophy of his¬ 
tory that progressive historians had not quite known they had. The 
confusion and deterioration of the early Depression years thrust him 
deeper into a concern with values. Departing from his earlier hard- 
boiled empiricism, he was calling by the beginning of 1932 for a 
scheme of ethics, "a recurrence to first principles, the hoisting of a 
moral standard to which all mankind may repair.” 

Could science provide such a standard? Beard, along with Robin¬ 
son and Dewey, had always thought so. Now he was not so sure. A 
"crisis in thought,” he believed, had developed from "the discovery 
that science, faas, and the scientific method do not, and in the nature 
of things, cannot provide inescapable and irrefutable policies.” 
Like other historians who adopted a relativist position in the 1930*5, 
he was learning that many scientists thought of themselves no 
longer as explaining an ultimate reality but rather as operating 
within sharp observational limits.^^ Perhaps more important for 
Beard was the criticism of natural science he encountered among 
European philosophers of history. Beard’s plunge into philosophy ap¬ 
parently began with a reading of Benedetto Croce’s History: Its The¬ 
ory and Practice (trans. 1921), which taught him that the various 

Charles A. Beard, "A Search for the Centre,” Scrihnefs Magazine, XCI 
(1932), 2. The best account of the gradual changes in Beard’s outlook during 
rhf^ i920*s is in Bernard C. Borning’s TAe Political and Socud Thought of 
Charles A. Beard (1962), pp. 64-135. 
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sdesHXs are pragmatic abstractions from the more inclusive realm of 
history.^® 

Beard’s son-in-law, Alfred Vagts, arrived on a visit from Germany 
in the summer of 1932 with a copy of a new book in the idealist 
t r adi t i o n, Karl Heussi s Die Krisis des Historismus. Heussi described 
and analyzed the triumph of a subjective conception of historical 
inowfcdge in Germany in the early twentieth century, American 
hfetnrkns were almost entirely ignorant of this development, having 
fosc tCRich with German thought after the turn of the century; and 
Beard was am az e d to learn of these ‘'disclosures of contemporary 
thought” Now he saw Croce s ideas as part of a great movement. 
Under Vagts’s tutelage. Beard went on to study other German his- 
tofkal theorists.^" 

As a consequence. Beard underwent a semiconversion that carried 
hhn beyond the point that Becker, in the native pragmatist tradi- 
tkm, had reached. Becker had humbled history, emphasizing its limi¬ 
tations as a sdence. Beard, following Groce, wanted to exalt history 
by rescoriog it to its rightful place as "the crown of philosophy.” 
Becker argued history’s inevitable bondage to the present. Beard 
turned the argument into a cl a im for freedom by announcing the 
e m and p aron of history from bondage to natural science. In contrast 
to Becker s scMnewfaat fatalistic outlook. Beard centered his attack on 
cfetOTunisn^ whki he associated with science and with the mecha- 
ni^ic causality of sdendhc history. He was rejecting, without openly 
saying so, the deterministic impikrations of his own earlier scholar- 
sfa^. He (kmanded that historians recognize the subjectivity of his- 
fioiTfa CHtfcr to resume the primacy of values in the study of man, and 
help to guide the history that was in the making.^® 
m first serious encounter between the American New History 
and German neo-idealism did considerable violence to both. It under- 
nuned, wabout really supplanting, the scientific theory; and left his- 
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tx)rical tliought in great confusion. While using German ideas to de¬ 
limit the claims of science, Beard clung to a positivistic conception of 
knowledge as a structure external to the observer. He continued to 
hanker for an objective grasp of the totality of things while denying 
the possibility of attaining it; he persisted in thinking of science as 
the only authoritative mode of inquiry while emphasizing the unscien¬ 
tific character of history. In spite of his desire to enhance history’s 
status as an intellectual discipline, his argument had the effea, there¬ 
fore, of discrediting it. 

Beard’s pragmatism added to his difficulty in assimilating the ideas 
he borrowed from Europe. The subjectivity that Croce and Heussi 
upheld was a mode of understanding, an identification of the observer 
with the observed. It was not an obstacle to, but rather the essential 
condition of historical knowledge. For Beard, on the other hand, 
subjectivity referred more narrowly to the historian’s social goals 
and values.^® It had to do with molding the future rather than un¬ 
derstanding the past. As a pragmatist, he regarded the mind of the 
historian as an instrument that, in serving its owner’s needs, re¬ 
shapes and necessarily violates the external reality of history. He 
could not conceive of the subjective action of the historian as much 
more than arbitrary and coercive: it related always to will or to faith 
in the kind of future that the historian desired. 

By endorsing deliberate moral judgment in historical writing,. 
Beard made a bold, refreshing departure from the colorless neutral¬ 
ity and impersonality that American scholarship had prized since the 
rise of realism. He upset the easy assumption of scientific history that 
values would take care of themselves if historians took care of the 
facts. But he was left in the end without much basis for taking care 
of either. He could only trust—pragmatically—^that the future 
course of history would vindicate his present values, which in turn 
would justify his selection of past facts. 

This insistence on writing history in accordance with a vision of 
the future should be understood against a background of hot and ur¬ 
gent activity. The Depression had roused Beard’s Promethean spirit 
to unprecedented exertions, as if he would now grasp destiny by the 

Lloyd R. Sorenson, ‘‘Charles A. Beard and German Historiographical Thought,”" 
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forelock and twist her once and for ail in the right direction. While 
spelling out a philosophy of history in 1932-33, Beard was simulta¬ 
neously engaged in sketching an ambitious blueprint for a planned 
economy to meet the domestic crisis. He was formulating a general 
conception of the national interest in foreign policy. He was goading 
an educational commission into an afl&rmation of collectivistic values 
as the foundation of all instruction in the social studies. He was even 
drafting a new state milk law for the angry Connecticut farmers who 
gathered for leadership on his lawn. In all of these respects Beard 
was engaged in a gigantic rescue operation, an attempt to reani¬ 
mate by creative thought and purpose the progress that had lost its 
own momentum. 

Beard s relativism, with its call to action and its renewed affirma¬ 
tion of progress, had a sledgehammer eflFect, far exceeding the impact 
of Becker’s wistful disenchantment. Younger historians, by now 
thoroughly impatient with the stodginess of their profession, the 
stagnation of the American Historical Association, and the indiffer¬ 
ence of the public to professional history, responded eagerly to 
Beard’s summons to controversy and interpretation. Unlike Becker, 
who seemed not to care much what other people did, Beard urged his 
colleagues to join him in reconsidering the nature of historiography; 
and the year after he delivered his thunderous address, "Written His¬ 
tory as an Act of Faith” (1933 ), all diree general sessions at the an¬ 
nual meeting of the American Historical Association dealt with phil- 
osophkal issues."® Nothing like this had ever occurred before. 

The indignation of conservative scholars added to the stir. In 
their eyes the ancient standard of objectivity was being trampled in 
the dust The traditionalists guarded an essential truth, best ex¬ 
pressed by Charles H. Mcllwain, Arthur O. Lovejoy, and Robert L. 
Schuyler: that historical understanding requires us to transcend the 
biases of the present, and that history liberates us from parochialism 
to the extent that we succeed in doing so.^^ It was hard to listen to 
such voices in the midst of a world in tumult, particularly when the 
kind of scholarship they defended was so largely formalistic and old- 
fashioned. Deeply concerned about the state of their discipline but 
20XL (1935), 425-28. 

C H. Mcllwaia, "Hie Historkn*s Part in a Changing World,** AHR, XLII 
(1937), 209-15; Arthur O. Lovejoy, **Present Standpoints and Past History, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (i939)> 477-89; Robert L. Schuyler, "The 
Usefulness of Useless History,” PoUticd Science Quarterly, LVI (1941), 23-37. 
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unaccustomed to theoretical argument, historians quarreled in an at¬ 
mosphere of growing confusion. Today we may look back ruefully at 
the partisanship that suflPused this conflict between two versions of 
scientific history. Upholders of the orthodox version denounced the 
"'relativists” as defeatists and sometimes associated thek doctrine with 
fascism. They, in turn, implied that thek opponents, puttering over 
harmless and distant facts, were practicing vicarious leisure and con- 
spicuous waste."*" 

On the crucial matter of objectivity, the two arguments simply 
failed to meet. Orthodox scientific historians accused the relativists of 
abandoning the ideal of objectivity, when in fact they argued that the 
historian can become more objective by recognizing his limitations. 
The relativists, for thek part, accused the orthodox of believing that 
bias can be eliminated from historical knowledge, when the latter in¬ 
sisted only that bias should be reduced to a minimum. One group, 
wishing to change the world, belabored the historian's shortcomings. 
The other, wishing to preserve the world, stressed his traditional 
ideal. 

As an outgrowth of the New History, the relativist movement an¬ 
tagonized historians who were akeady hostile to a "social science ap¬ 
proach” and appealed to historians who were sympathetic to the so¬ 
cial sciences. Among these latter, a pragmatic deske to make history 
useful still united an emphasis on values with a search for scientific 
laws. Partly because of the ambiguities in Beard’s own thinking, very 
few of the New Historians in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s real¬ 
ized how much the relativist argument jeopardized thek own re¬ 
formed version of scientific history as well as the conservative kind. 
The tangle did not unravel until after the New Historians made a 
final effort to present a coherent case. 

This effort began in the interest, not of relativism, but of social 
science. The Social Science Research Council was looking for some 
concerted strategy to bring history into closer relation to the other so¬ 
cial sciences. Roy F. Nichols in 1942 presented to the Council a re¬ 
port on the inadequacies of current historical research, together 
with suggestions for a large-scale program of fellowships that 

22 Cf. Allan Nevins’s The Gateway to History (1938), pp. 43-44» and Eugene C. 
Barker s *‘The Changing View of the Function of History/' Social Studies, XXIX 
(1938), 149-54, on one side, and on the other Walton E. Bean's “Revolt Among 
Historians: Interpretation in Historiography/’ Sewanee Review, XLVII (1939), 
330-41. 
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would, he hoped, ''encourage interpretive produaions of value to 
other disciplines.” At this point a major diversion occurred through 
the sudden entry of Beard into the deliberations. Nichols had sent a 
copy of his report to Beard. In reply the latter suggested that the 
SSRC might appoint a committee to consider not only the relation 
of history to the social sciences but also the basic characteristics of 
historical thought. The Council thereupon convened a conference 
of friendly historians to decide on a course of action and invited 
Beard to atrend^® 

Beard’s recommendations, delivered in his usual grand manner, 
set the course that was followed. An SSRC committee chaired by 
Merle Curti prepared a handbook on historical methodology, which 
included—as Beard specified—a dictionary of terms, a treatise on 
h^orical dteory, and a statement of fundamental propositions. Beard 
composed the propositions, wrote the introductory chapter, and ex¬ 
ercised a predominant influence over the whole work.^^ Although the 
SSRC expected an analysis of the relations of history to the "other” 
social scfences, the book turned out instead to be a cautious, qualified 
elaboration of the relativist argument Every written history, it was 
argued, is a product of a particular frame of reference; but we can 
aial should become less biased by avoiding all absolutes and recog¬ 
nizing our precoiKeptions. 

Theory and Practice in Historical Study, published in 1946 as 
Bulledn 54 of the Social Science Research Council, brought the con¬ 
troversy over relativism to a climax. For two or three years there¬ 
after professional meetings resounded with discussions of the sub- 
|ect But the debate was difierent now from what it had been in the 
Thirties. Ihe profession was becoming more sophisticated, the con- 
cepts at issue were more familiar, and the whole atmosphere was 
less hectic and urgent. Historians of many persuasions now took a 
good part of the relativist argument for granted, and the division of 
opinicm between progressive and conservative schools was no longer 
clear-cut. Perhaps the chief service of Bulletin 54 was an uninten- 

of die C ommi ttee on Pzoblems and Policy, July ii, 1942, SSRC 
Hies; Nichols to author, Pdiruaty 19, 1963. 

Beards impact is clearly evident from a comparison of the dual, published 
with his recoounendatkDns as sec fordi in Beard to Nichols, July 15, 1942, 
Maud in nanscript o£ confeience cm November 8, 1942, SSRC Files. 'The com- 
mictee did at Beard s draft oi Proposition X and accepted inig tead a version 
cimimaed by Louis GoctschalL 
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donal one. True to its divided origins, the SSRC committee had 
united a constant preoccupation with the relativistic limits of history 
and a basic allegiance to scientific objectivity. The most important 
chapter spoke obscurely of objective as opposed to subjective rela¬ 
tivism. The attempt to codify the position made its internal incon¬ 
sistency, and its failure to provide positive guidance in writing his¬ 
tory, embarrassingly transparent. The pragmatic New History had 
reached a dead end. 



•«§ 4 ^ 


THE RENEWAL OF HISTORY 


It was suggested in the first part of this book that changes in Ameri¬ 
can society and culture since World War II have somewhat revived 
the prestige and influence of the humanistic scholar and diminished 
the alienation between the professional historian and the American 
public A new basis has been forming for a richer historical culture. 
We are now in a position to observe a parallel development on the 
level of theory: a revival of confidence in historical knowledge. The 
restoratbn of intellectual seif-respea that has taken place since 
1945 has not in any simple way resulted from improvements in so¬ 
cial status. The intellectual transformation began before a new social 
adjustment became apparent, and contributed to it. But emancipa¬ 
tion horn skeptical and derivative theories of history might not 
have gone very far if the historian’s morale and his position in Ameri¬ 
can culture had not hearteningly improved. 

By the mid-i95oX it is wordi recalling, McCarthyism was dead, 
and the big foundations were reacting nervously to outraged com¬ 
plaints that they had long neglected the humanities. A rising concern 
about the quality of American culture and its criteria of excellence 
was in die air. A reinvigorated American Historical Association was 
growing prodigiously in membership and activities. These and other 
signs of quickening vitality must be remembered as we follow the 

The first indication of a new temper appeared during the late 
194^ s in the a nima ted discussion of Bulletin 54 -^ jMany who partici¬ 
pated in die discussion “were clearly floundering for solid ground, but 
the fixed point diat everyone gras^ was the simple axiom that his¬ 
tory is baskally an effort to tell the truth about the past. Unless the 
whole business is a bad joke, the historian must be able in some 
meaningful degree to understand the events of the past in their own 
terms. The label present-minded now loomed up as an epithet Even 

^Summariae^ in The Social Scknces in Historical Stssdy (Bulletin 64, Social 
Science Research Coondi, 1954), pp. 4-16, 
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the relativists, who stressed the constructive role of present values in 
historical thought, recognked that the great problem was not to de¬ 
limit but rather to realize more fully the possibilities of historical 
knowledge. 

A clear indication of the change in atmosphere came from young 
scholars with obvious liberal, and even progressive, sympathies, who 
now drew back from the skepticism to which the relativist argument 
led. '1 felt somewhat isolated,” J. H. Hexter remembers, "from both 
the new-fangled and the old-fashioned historians of the thirties and 
early forties. , . . While wandering in the outer darkness, I felt 
that it might be useful—and would certainly be pleasant—^to pelt 
the children of light, the historians a la fn^dej with whatever missiles 
came my way in the course of my groping about.” Hexter and other 
disengaged spirits now argued that the relativists wrongly equated 
knowledge with certainty and truth with completeness: knowledge 
is always open to doubt, and all truths are partial. The historian's 
"frame of reference” includes present values, to be sure; but it also 
includes a large and growing mass of data about the past. The past is 
just as real, and just as capable of making itself felt in the formula¬ 
tion of historical generalizations, as is the present^ 

At first critics hit Beard and Becker without repudiating the larger 
climate of opinion in which their ideas had formed. Morton White s 
influential book on the great liberal thinkers of the early twentieth 
century, Social Thought in America (1949), included a penultimate 
chapter sharply distinguishing "the later, non-synoptic gospel accord¬ 
ing to Beard” from the pragmatic and progressive ideas of the first 
three decades of the century. White rejected Beard's relativism as 
altpn to the ideas of Dewey, Robinson, and Beard himself at an ear¬ 
lier date. Other postwar liberals, however, broke away from the 
whole pragmatic, evolutionist frame of mind. These historians ob¬ 
served that the weaknesses of historical relativism derived at least in 
part from its pragmatic origins. Chester M. Destler in 195*^5 Bur¬ 
leigh T. Wilkins with more sophistication in 1959 ? pointed out that 
John Dewey stated a theory of history much like that of the rela- 

2 J. H. Hexter, Reappraisals in History (1961), pp. 1-13, 187-^1. See also 
Harry J. Marks, "Ground Under Our Feet: Beard's Relativism," Journal of the 
History of Ideas, XIV (1953), 628-33; Perez Zagorin, "Professor Becker's Two 
Histories: A Skeptical Fallacy,” AHR, LX I I (i956)> i-ii- 
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twist hiGtoiians; and diat all of them slurred a necessary distinction 
between judgments of fact and judgments of value.® 

A general reactioa against pragmatic and progressive ways of 
diinking had much to do with the retreat of postwar historians from 
present-mindedness. Even philosophers like White, who felt a strong 
afSntty wMi pragmatian, knew in the late 1940’s that the move- 
ittent had lost its momentum. It could not, in truth, survive the mul- 
t^le catastrophes of the midcentury. It rested on a faith in progress; 
and the decline of the idea of progress left pragmatic philosophy 
and present-minded history invertebrate. Pragmatists had cheerfully 
trusted in die outcome of things K> establish their truth or falsity. 
Similarly, the New Historians had subordinated past to present be¬ 
cause rfiey looked to the present and future direction of history for 
criteria of what is important and desirable. The relativism of Becker 
and Beard—precpitated as it was by a crisis in the progressive faith 
—Biose ftoan their unwillingiKss to surrender that fairfi. In disput¬ 
ing the histmian’s claim to objectivity, both of them were defending 

his particgsarion in the forward riuTist of life. 

All of these tendencies received a decisive check when die course 

histDty failed to vmdkate progressive values. In some intellectual 
codes ^ dream of progress had faded after World War I. Among 
hisgg i ans it persisted through the Twenties and into the 
Thirties, then dis»Ived during and after World War II. The break¬ 
down of i»pgtessive assumptions freed historians, not from depend¬ 
ence on the presKi^ but feom an overdeveloped commitment to it. 
Past hs&xy escaped from deliberate subordination to future history; 
^ a hardheaded unwillingness to rely upon die future restored a 
fuller integrity to the paw 

early sign of this change of heart appeared in an article end- 
^"Postwar Reor^tation of Historical Tbinking,” which Roy 
Nid»ls published in the American Historical Revie-w in 1948. 
Ni^ls had felt keenly die shoncomings of history vis-a-vis the so¬ 
cial saenc«; and as a great admirer of Beard, he was originally re- 
^on^Ie for brmging the latter into the SSRC dehberations on 
histotio^phy. Now, looking back over historical theory in the inter- 
war perkid, Nichols omcluded that historians had pushed a "doc- 


it Deate, "Some Observations on Contemporary Historical Theory," 
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trine of uncertainty” too far. A "heedless optimism” about the future 
had entrapped them in the "slavery of present-mindedness.” Now, 
he thought, less bemused by progress, historians could throw off the 
enslavement and become more positive and self-confident about 
their own intellectual functions. 

In renouncing present-mindedness, Nichols also shifted ground on 
the question of history’s relation to the social sciences. His call for a 
new self-confidence among historians was, in fact, a gentle "declara¬ 
tion of intellectual independence.” In place of the widespread sense 
that New Historians had had of the backwardness of their discipline 
in comparison with supposedly more advanced social sciences, Nich¬ 
ols now affirmed that history will not bear such invidious compari¬ 
son; for history is not science any more than it is art or literature. It 
\ssui generis} 

This reaction against subordination of history to the social sciences 
was closely connected with the parallel reaction against subordinat¬ 
ing the past to the present. Both strategies had arisen in the early 
twentieth century from an idolization of progress. Both refleaed an 
urge to catch up with the exciting growth of the social sciences and 
to share in their influence. After World War II, the grim, intraaable 
dilemmas of the contemporary scene, and the narrow range of alter¬ 
natives it seemed to offer, sobered the claims of the social sciences. 
The progressive habit of grading intellectual activity according to 
its degree of contemporaneity diminished. In one sense the outlook of 
die professional historian had come full circle: the entrenchment of 
scientific history in the 1870’s and i88o’s had required a declaration 
of independence from literature and philosophy; the reform of sci¬ 
entific history in the early twentieth century brought it under the 
sway of the social sciences; and a declaration of partial independence 
from them after World War II reconstituted the historian’s au¬ 
tonomous identity. 

During the 1950’s the attitudes vaguely prefigured in Nichols’ es¬ 
say of 1948 became the dominant outlook in the American historical 
profession. But the view—^it can hardly be called a program, and it 
had no party label—^spread undramatically, without the bitter de- 

^Roy F. Nichols, "'Postwar Reorientation of Historical Thinking,*' AHR, LIV 
(1948), 78-89. See also Max Savelle's autobiographical "Historian's Progress, 
or The Quest for Sancta Sophia," Pacific Historical Review, XXVII (i958)» 
1-26. 
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bate that raged in the Thirties and Forties. The absence of pyrotech¬ 
nics suggests the constructive and temperate nature of the change. 
Neither the critique of relativism nor the affirmation of independ¬ 
ence was dogmatic. Both trends made headway through an enlarge¬ 
ment of intellectual sympathies and a reduction of the sharp ideolog¬ 
ical cleavage of the preceding decades. 

On the score of relativism, historians did not swing back to the 
simple faith in a hard, external reality, and the accompanying dis¬ 
trust of their own shaping imagination, that charaaerized scientific 
history. The age of realism and naturalism in American culture had 
passed. Historians no longer considered their own subjectivity as ex¬ 
clusively a problem or a barrier to struggle against. It was that, of 
course. The task of historiography would always require the utmost 
divestment of bias and the penetration of a realm beyond the im¬ 
mediate self and its immediate society. But historians now knew 
that this achievement is not simply an act of self-effacement, not an 
effort to register passively the harmonies of an evolutionary pattern. 
It calls for a creative outreach of imagination and draws upon all 
die resources of the historian’s human condition. 

Accordingly, die historian can and should make use of his present 
in the very aa of transcending it. Hexter wrote in 1954: "History 
thrives in measure as the experience of each historian differs from 
that of his fellows. It is indeed the wide and varied range of experi¬ 
ence covered by all the days of all historians that makes the rewriting 
of history—^not in each generation but for each historian—at once 
necessary and inevitable.” ^ Thus the relativity of history can be ac¬ 
cepted without apology as a challenge to intellectual adventure. 
Standing at the intersection between past and present, the historian 
can rejea the pragmatic doctrine of his subservience to present pur¬ 
poses while welcoming the incentives and general awareness of the 
present in discovering new vistas of the past. 

The relativity of history in this sense did not put it at a disadvan¬ 
tage in relation to science. The relativism of the Thirties, imprisoning 
the historian in his contemporary world, refleaed a sense of the in¬ 
feriority of history as a science. The relativity of the Fifties, empha¬ 
sizing the positive opportunities of the historian’s observational posi¬ 
tion, took the invidious sting out of the comparison. Physicists had 
learned to live as happily with their principles of relativity and un- 
5 Hexter, op. p. 13. 
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certainty as historians had learned to live with theirs. Both appreci¬ 
ated the importance of imaginative insight in the strategy of inquiry, 
and neither now drew extravagant conclusions from the downfall of 
the nineteenth century concept of science as a statement of absolute 
causal laws governing and explaining all things. 

Similarly, the revival of the historians’ self-respect relaxed the ten¬ 
sions between history and the social sciences. Less interested now in 
spurning others than in becoming themselves, historians seemed in 
some ways more receptive than they had been earlier to the teachings 
of their sister disciplines. Far from rejeaing social science, Nichols 
coupled his call for independence with a continuing appeal for re¬ 
ceptiveness to the methods of the social sciences. The principal state¬ 
ments of historical theory in the following years repeatedly attested 
the interest of leading historians in utilixing the thinking of their fel¬ 
low workers in other fields. But many insisted now on utilking such 
thinking in their own way and for their own distinctive ends. Instead 
of considering the social sciences as upstart rivals, in the manner of 
prewar conservative historians, or history as the handmaiden of the 
social sciences, after the usual fashion of the New Historians, post¬ 
war historians consider these disciplines as contributory to history. 
Once rid of the inferiority complex that provoked both antagonism 
and servility before World War II, historians look outward for intel¬ 
lectual stimulation and assistance without quarreling so much about 
the desirability of doing so. The new mood is enabling them to draw 
more fruitfully on the behavioral disciplines than they could under 
die influence of the indiscriminate enthusiasm and the reactive hos¬ 
tility of the 1930’s. 

Important differences of outlook in the profession certaioly re¬ 
main, and they still tend to be expressed in terms of relations with the 
social sciences. The debate is more temperate and constructive now. 
It usually presupposes a pluralistic appreciation of the many varie¬ 
ties of history and of social science; and hardly anyone denies that 
part of the contemporary culture with which historians interrogate 
the past resides m the social sciences. Ihe issue goes rather to the na¬ 
ture of historical and scientific argument. 

Some historians, in the positivist tradition, still regard scientific 
explanation—^the testing of general laws by application to specific 
events—as the sole model of historical explanation. They expect by 
this means to achieve increasing agreement on problems of causa- 
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tton. They consider their colleagues regrettably vague, superficial, 
and short in analytical rigor. Against this view others contend that 
the historian is essentially a dramatist, whose narrative logic can 
never be simplified by any general theories and whose real task is to 
grasp the unanalyzable complexity of things.® Most historians oc¬ 
cupy a position somewhere between these extremes: undaunted by 
the openness and imprecision of historical discourse, yet glad to have 
the help of any systematic concepts that can offer partial clarification 
of a particular historical problem. Most would probably agree with 
H- Stuart Hughes that "the historian’s supreme technical virtuosity 
lies in fusing the new method of social and psychological analysis 
with his traditional storytelling function.” ^ 

The shift to an eclectic atrimde on history’s relations with its neigh¬ 
bors may even be followed in some of the postwar activities of the 
Social Science Research CounciL At first the historians associated with 
the Council resumed their prewar campaign to teach their colleagues 
to be social scientists. Since BuUerin 54 had not done this, a new 
Committee on Historiography undertook to "sell” to the profession 
the "bask concq)ts” of the social sciences. All of the committee 
members earnestly espoused the "sodal-scieace approach” that had 
arisen in the 1930’s. This they elaborated, though without the ex- 
plkit present-mindedness evident before the war, in the Council’s 
BuUerin 64, published in 1954 after many vicissitudes. Every page 
assumed that the soda! sciences provide history with its only reliable 
scMirce of theory and techniques of proof; historians should therefore 
sKxiel themselves on their brethren.® 

A different point of view emerged, however, from a separate con¬ 
ference of leading historians that the Council sponsored at Princeton 
m 1953. Whereas the SSRC committee concerned itself exclusively 
■with what the historian should become, the conference discussed 
■what he actually is. It concluded that the historian makes estimates of 

^Zjse BensoQ and Cashing Sttoat, ^Causation and the American Civil War: Two 
Appraisals,” Hif/orj mi Theory, I ( 1961), 163-85. 

Stuart Hughes, History as Art and as Science (1964), p. 77, and "The 
Hiyorian and the Sodal Scientist,” AHR, LXVI (i960), 35-38, 44-46. See also 
William B. Monro, "Clio and Her Cousins,” Pacific Historical Review, X (1941), 
403-X0; Rene Albrechr-Carn 4 'The Social Sciences and History,” Social Educa¬ 
tion, XVI (1952), 315-18; W. SmU Holt, "History and the Social Sciences 
Reconsidered,” KyMos, IV (1955), 389-96; R. E. McGrew, ''History and the 
Soda! Sciences,” Anti^ Review, XVIU (1958), 276-89. 

* The Sodai Sciences in Hisioricd Study (1954). 
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complex situations, judging which universals are present and to what 
extent; that he resembles in this respect an administrator rather than 
a scientist; and that he should not try to become a social scientist, 
though he should make use of abstractions drawn from social science 
or from any other reputable source. These sentiments did not come 
from old fogies, but rather from scholars like Robert R. Palmer and 
Oscar Handlin, whose intellectual antecedents went back to the New 
History and who had a healthy respect for the social sciences as well 
as an ability to employ their procedures.® 

A third SSRC committee on historiography, appointed in 1956 to 
carry on the work of the jGbrst two, showed much less assurance about 
how to reform the historical profession. Composed largely of vet¬ 
erans of the earlier committees, the new one started with the same 
ajm of promoting the explicit, systematic procedures associated with 
the social sciences. This committee was influenced, however, by tiie 
rising respea for the humanistic complexity of historical thought. It 
decided to find out what historians were doing for themselves in the 
way of arriving at sound generalizations, and accordingly solicited 
essays from specialists in several fields. The fina l report was an in¬ 
conclusive confession of the difficulties of categoruing historical gen¬ 
eralizations.^® 

Meanwhile among social scientists there were signs of a renewed 
appreciation for historical perspective. The predominant attitude in 
the decade after World War II remained—^indeed became more 
—antihistorical imder the influence of a **behavioral approach” 
pledged to precise quantification of the activities of the human ma¬ 
chine. Nevertheless, in certam relatively backward fields, notably the 
new area studies, a genuine reciprocity between historical and system¬ 
atic analysis developed. By the 1960*5 appreciation of the need for 
historical and speculative thought if the study of man was to escape 
triviality seemed on the rise.^^ If the vogue of behavioralism and 

® R. D. Challener and M. Lee Jr., "History and the Social Sciences: The Froblem. 
of Q>mmunications,** AHJR, LX (1956), 331-38. See the wry comment on diis 
and other conferences in C. Vann Woodward's "Report on Current Research: 
American History,” Saturday Review, XXXVI (April 4, 1953)» 

Louis Gottschalk, ed,, Generalization in the Writing of History (1963). 

^^It is significant that the new journal Comparative Studies in Society and 
History has attraaed contributions most readily from students of non-Westem 
areas. On the possibility of a larger historical dimension in the social sciences 
see Robert A. Dahl’s ‘The Behavioral Approach in Political Science,” American 
Roliticd Science Review, LV (1961), 771. 
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the related vogue of q^bernetics are indeed losing their sectarian 
exclusiveness, social scientists may be able to join historians in com¬ 
parative historical studies with the mutual sympathy and advantage 
that have already developed in some of the area programs. 

It should be evident from what has been said so far that historians, 
in acquiring a more confident and perhaps more sophisticated atti¬ 
tude toward the social sciences, have discovered more widely and 
deeply than ever before the humanistic implications of their own 
craft. As they ceased to feel inferior to, or resentful of, the social sci¬ 
ences, many came to regard as positive assets those human qualities 
of history that are neither reducible to formula nor susceptible of 
proof. This raised anew an old issue. Delivered from a parochial dis¬ 
pute over their standing as scientists, postwar historians faced the 
wider question of whether history is an art or a. science. In view of the 
rough division of the American educational curriculum into "arts** 
and "sciences,” it was perhaps inevitable that theoretical problems 
would again be posed in these classic terms. Yet the enhanced self- 
confidence and the eclectic outlook of most historians prohibit any 
simple choice. They assert die participation of history in art as well 
as science; they deny its possession by either. 

One of the more obvious humanistic aspects of history that profes¬ 
sional scholars have rated highly in recent years is its connection 
with literature and philosophy. The breach that the early scientific 
historians made, and most of the New Historians perpetuated, be¬ 
tween history on the one hand and Kteramre and philosophy on the 
other, began to close in the 1930’s, chiefly through the influence of 
Becker and Beard and the search for values that they initiated. The 
concomitant awakening of a special interest in intellectual history 
among some professional scholars also pulled them toward the hu¬ 
manistic disciplines; and the penetration into professional circles of 
die popular interest in biography exerted another humanizing influ¬ 
ence.^ These forces were just beginning to impinge upon the still 
powerful currents of scientific history in the 1930’s. Only since dien 
has the academic schism between history and the humanities largely 
healed. 

The engagement of postwar historians with literature goes beyond 
die question of "style” to reach the very form and texture of their 
R. Strayer, ed., TSe Ifiterpretation of History (1943), pp. 121-48. 
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work. Many o£ them, to be sure, write better than all but a few of 
their predecessors, and some of them use literary sources with a sen¬ 
sitiveness never before attained by American professional historians. 
In addition, there is now a widespread awareness that reality does not 
present a natural, perceptible pattern for the organization of histori¬ 
cal knowledge, nor can the historian rely on any extrinsic formula for 
arranging his facts. His knowledge becomes meaningful only as he 
shapes it into a symbolic design. "The unity of past action that is seen 
or sensed or understood by the historian is both the starting point 
and the goal of his art.” His task is therefore akin to that of a novel¬ 
ist or a playwright. Whereas academic historians traditionally con¬ 
sidered "style” as an icing on the cake of scholarship, which some 
liked because it would improve the taste and others distrusted be¬ 
cause it might spoil the appetite for solid nourishment, many now 
realize that style as an external application is inevitably artificial; for 
any authentic craft blends manner and matter, form and substance, 
in a single creative process. 

A growing sensitiveness to philosophy has accompanied the new 
interest in aesthetic form, and both have sprung from the same root. 
Both reveal a new consciousness of the human and the problemat¬ 
ical. Both have resulted from the breakdown of the old assumptions 
of scientific history, chief among which was an unexamined faith in 
evolutionary progress. Deprived of their erstwhile assurance that 
human ajffairs fall naturally into a sequence of adaptation and 
growdi, historians have had to probe matters they once took for 
granted: the overarching patterns of history, the charaaer of his¬ 
torical thought, and the form of historical work. The philosophic 
impulse, like the aesthetic, feeds upon the need for coherent design. 

AJthough the ability of American historians to deal with theoret¬ 
ical and speculative issues has matured considerably since World 
War II, receptiveness to such issues really began with the relativist 
controversy of the Thirties. Perhaps the most lasting contribution 
that Beard and Becker made to the profession was in awakening a 
philosophical consciousness. If the relativists failed to reach their own 
immediate goals and even lost their way in confusion, they neverthe- 

13 Loren Baritz, '‘The Historian as Playwright,*’ Nation, CXCV (1962), 341. 
See also C. Vann Woodward, The Burden of Southern History (1961), pp. 
27 - 39 - 
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less ended the age o£ innocence in American historiography. When 
the American Historical Association thirty years ago published a 
Guide to Historical Literature (1931), it listed just ten works on the 
philosophy of history, only one of which had appeared since 1875. 
Presumably nothing written in the late nineteenth or twentieth cen¬ 
tury, except Spengler*s Decline of the West, merited the attention of 
a professional historian. A comparable section of the new Guide to 
Historical Literature that the AHA brought out in 1961 included 59 
titles, almost all published in recent decades. The best work still came 
from Europeans. Although American scholarly journals now wel¬ 
come theoretical and speculative essays, no American historian has 
yet produced a major book on the nature of history. It was, however, 
the relativist controversy, together with the concurrent influx of refu¬ 
gee scholars from Europe, that reopened American access to European 
historical theory. 

In the thirty years since Beard came seriously to grips with Croce, 
Heussi, and others, that access has widened immensely. Uninter- 
mpted intellectual communication across the Atlantic has, more than 
any other faaor, raised the level of theoretical discourse in the Amer¬ 
ican historical profession. Americans have learned in the last two 
decades from such notable refugees as Ernst Cassirer, Karl Lowith, 
Carl G. Hempel, and Ha jo Holborn; from such Continental philoso¬ 
phers and historians as Friedrich Meinecke, Raymond Aron, Henri 
Marrou, Ortega y Gasset, Carlo Antoni, and Pieter Geyl; and from 
such various Englishmen as Herbert Butterfield, Isaiah Berlin, and 
E. H. Carr.^^ The single greatest influence has probably been that of 
a formerly negleaed Oxford philosopher, R. G. Collingwood, whose 
posthumous work. The Idea of History ( 1946), quickly attracted an 
important following among American historians; its imprint was 

Ernst Cassiier, An Essay on Man (1944); Karl lowith. Meaning in History 
(1949); Carl G- Hempel, **Tbe Fimcdon of General Laws in History,” in 
Readings in Pbilosopbidd Analysis, ed. Herbert Feigl and W. S. Sellars (1949), 
PP* 459-71; Friedrich Meinecke, ‘Values and Causalities in History,” in Tbe 
Varieties of History, ed. Fritz Stem (1956), pp. 268-88; Raymond Aron, 
Introduction to tbe Philosophy of History (1961); Henri Marrou, De la con" 
nahsance bistorique (Paris, 1955); Ortega y Gasset, Toward a Philosophy of 
History (1941); Carlo Antoni, From History to Sociology (1959); Pieter Geyl, 
Debates with Historians {1958); Herbert Butterfield, History and Human Rela¬ 
tions (Lcmdon, 1951); Isaiah Berlin, Historical Inevitability (London, 1954); 
Edward H. Carr, What Is History? (1962). See also Hans Meyerhoffs influen¬ 
tial andiolc^ Tbe Philosophy of History in Our Time (1959), and W. H. 
Walsh*s An Introduction to Philosophy of History (London, 1958). 
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already visible upon Nichols' essay of 1948.^® On the whole^ this in- 
pouring of speculative thought has confirmed and strengthened the 
association of history with the humanities; but it has done so in- 
direaly, by clarifying the special charaaer of historical knowledge. 

Perhaps the most fundamental methodological proposition that 
has come out of this latest encounter with European thought is the 
necessity for historians to participate subjectively in whatever past 
they wish to understand. No amount of scientific analysis or synthesis 
can take the place of that crucial act of human empathy by which 
the historian identifies himself with another time and place, re¬ 
enacting the thoughts and reliving the experience of people remote 
from himself. Thus he tries to catch the distinctive resonance of a 
person, a situation, and an age, as it manifests itself amid the other 
phenomena among which it arises and into which it passes. Scien¬ 
tific historians, both of the orthodox and of the pragmatic school, 
negleaed this empathic function. They located themselves outside of 
the people they studied. Today’s historians feel much more need to 
get inside historical situations, for they depend less on an external 
scheme of meaning. Here too the contemporary historian departs 
from the evolutionist assumption that events can be adequately ex¬ 
plained as fixed links in a continuous chain of cause and effect. Un¬ 
willing to presuppose an all-embracing framework for history— 
rejecting both the old framework of evolutionary progress and the 
cyclical framework of the newer historical metaphysics—academic 
historians are finding meaning in history within the specific physi¬ 
ognomy of concrete human situations. 

Few Americans, however, go all the way with Collingwood’s ar¬ 
gument that history is "nothing but the re-enactment of past 
thought,” a view that allows no scope for scientific thinking, for im¬ 
personal causes, or for general propositions in historical thought. No 
meaning is entirely intrinsic to a single situation. An adequate his¬ 
torical explanation should include a retrospective knowledge of con¬ 
sequences and conditions that the actual participants did not have. 
Most historians today seem to accept the responsibility of taking 
their stand at no one place, either inside or outside the scene of ac¬ 
tion. Instead, they move about, viewing a situation from wit h in and 
from above, blending subjective identification with objective analy¬ 
sis, uniting art with science, recognizing the complementarity of per¬ 
is Nichols, op, cit., AHR, LIV (1948), 85. 
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specdves and the multiplicity of relationships by which the historian 
—and he alone—^undertakes to grasp a transition in human affairs 
in its full contextual significance/^* 

It is unlikely that Americans will claim for historical knowledge 
the radical uniqueness and preeminence that European "'historicists*' 
like Collingwo^ insisted upon in their dispute with the natural 
sciences. For the typical American historian, if my story is correct, 
the special charaaer of history inheres not in a definite and superior 
method of its own but rather in the convergence of all sorts of tech¬ 
niques and insights upon the explanation of human experience, in its 
full existential complexity, within the limits of a definite span of 
time. Having regained a strong position in American academic life by 
foreswearing isolation on the one hand and exclusive alliances on 
the other, historians are not likely to revert to either stance in the 
foreseeable future. Instead, they can rejoice in a mediating role. 
Ihey can cheerfully concede the more systematic and intensive na¬ 
ture of other disciplines while maintaining their own unspecialized 
identity. Perhaps better than any other discipline in the American 
university, history can resist the partition of knowledge into two cul¬ 
tures. 


following are in diverse ways illustrative: Leonard Krieger, *The Hori- 
^ of ]^ry ” AHR, DOII (1957), 62-74; Trygve Tholfsen, ’’What Is Liv- 
W R ^tory?” The Historian, XXIII (1961). 283-302; 

An Historian Looks at Social Change,” Journal of Social Issues, 
XVn (1961) 50-65; John T. Marcus, ”The Changing Consciousness of His- 

LX (1961), 217-25; "The Nature of History” 
AHA Newsletter, 11 (April 1964), 5-7. 
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In turning from the theories that historians have professed to the ac¬ 
tual history they have written, we should not expect to find a simple, 
one-to-one correlation. Connections between theory and practice in 
historical work are usually circuitous and indistinct. The fluid, unsys¬ 
tematic character of the Wstorian’s enterprise rarely permits him to 
go directly from a general theory to a particular proof. He is even 
likely to be a bit unclear about what his historiographical assumptions 
are. Trying to discern the shape and order of a concrete situation, he 
may feel his way into it quite successfully without clearly formulat¬ 
ing the preferences that guide him. 

In fact, a taste for theoretical niceties, a strong urge for clarity and 
precision in basic assumptions, can acmally prove a handicap in deal¬ 
ing effectively with historical data. To move freely through the 
complex web of human experience, historians need to employ simul¬ 
taneously a multitude of causal hypotheses. Accordingly, a good his¬ 
torian is not likely to operate consistently within a single theoretical 
framework: any one perspeaive restricts his range of vision. Like lit¬ 
erature, history can gain richness from the interpenetration of con¬ 
flicting ideas, from the tensions of a divided allegiance. 

On the other hand, a scholar does not readily change his basic cast 
of mind. Although his theoretical premises may be various and am¬ 
biguous, they are relatively stable influences on the history he writes. 
The general view of history a man acquires at an early age may not 
be fully displayed for many years; for the patient, aggregative na¬ 
ture of historical research often postpones the publication of major 
books until relatively late in life. A recent analysis of the most highly 
regarded books on American history published between 1920 and 
1950 shows that the median age of their authors at date of publica¬ 
tion was forty-nine. Some of these books had been in preparation for 
only four or five years, others for twenty or thirty.^ 

During this slow gestation, the prevailing intellectual milieu is 
constantly changing. New theories of history gain currency. As a re¬ 
sult, the most substantial smdies may appear after the principal as- 

1 John W, Caughey, "Historians' Choice: Results of a Poll on Recently Pub¬ 
lished American History and Biography,” Mississippi Vdley Historicd Review, 
XXXIX (1952), 295. 
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sumptions on which they rest have gone out of fashion. No strictly 
professional historian in America published a major book prior to 
the twentieth century. Thus the orthodox scientific historians—^from 
whom we might offhand expect stately institutional histories in the 
Eighties and Nineties—^produced their best work after a reaction 
against iheir philosophy had arisen in the historical profession and 
elsewhere. The New Historians published their master works be¬ 
tween the two world wars, although Frederick Jackson Turner had 
sketched out much of their program of inquiry in the 1890’s. The re¬ 
action against the New History that began twenty years ago has not 
yet come fully to fruition. A coherent story of historical practice must 
take account of this cultural lag. 

It must also take account of the more specific intellectual influ¬ 
ences that are always impinging upon and reshaping historical inter¬ 
ests and interpretations. Even when our general conception of history 
remains relatively fixed, our grasp of a concrete past is continually in 
flux. Scholarship steadily heaps up new knowledge, testing and revis¬ 
ing our understanding of events. Also, the unfolding of new history 
keeps altering the appearance of events further back. In many subtle 
ways the focus of attention shifts. These adjustments may go on for a 
long time before the theoretical framework itself gives way. 

Thus the course of scholarship on American history is intricate 
indeed. Nevertheless, the general trends in historical theory do pro¬ 
vide a rough guide to practice. Each of the major schools of profes¬ 
sional historians has emphasized certain features of the American 
past at the expense of others. Each has also held a characteristic view 
of the meaning of America. 

The orthodox scientific historians inherited an over-all view of 
American history from the leading amateurs who dominated writing 
in the late nineteenth century. Both the amateurs and the founders of 
the profession were chiefly concerned with the evolution of national 
unity. For them American history culminated in the achievement of 
a more perfect union. We may call these scholars conservative evolu¬ 
tionists. In contrast, it will be useful to call the New Historians pro¬ 
gressives; for their notion of the American heritage stemmed from 
social protest. Rather than unity, they emphasized diversity. To the 
progressives the Qvil War was not a culmination but an episode in a 
Still unfin i sh ed conflia between sections and economic groups. Fi- 
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Daily, the postprogressive historians who have emerged since World 
War II are taking neither unity nor diversity for granted. The old 
assumptions have dissolved and reformed. The central question has 
come to be the nature and extent of stability in American history. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE EVOLUTIONIST 
AS AMATEUR 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century five American 
scholars published major works on American history. Moses Coit Ty¬ 
ler mapp^ out the history of American writing in the colonial period 
and later in the Revolutionary period. Theodore Roosevelt brought 
back to life the early American frontier. John Bach McMaster trav- 
eised the whole span of history between the revolution and the Civil 
War. Henry A dams concentrated on the years from 1800 to 1817. 
James Ford Rhodes, working on an equally large scale, studied the 
era of the Civil Wsx} 

None of these men was basically a professional historian. None of 
diem had any formal training beyond a regular college education. 
Roosevelt Adams, and Rhodes did not need to engage in remunera¬ 
tive employment They wrote history in the leisure afforded by their 
own ample financial resources. The other two, Tyler and McMaster, 
held academic posts during most of their adult life. Tyler, the produa 
of a large family with modest means, and McMaster, who was left 
penniless as a young man by the collapse of his father's oil specula¬ 
tions, had to work for a living; but neither of them secured an ap¬ 
pointment to teach history until after he had made a public reputa¬ 
tion writing it Tyler, escaping first from the pulpit and then from the 
press, launched his historical studies while teaching English literature 
at the University of Michigan. McMaster published his first volume 
while holding an instruaorship in engineering at Princeton. A third 
member of the group, Henry Adams, taught history at Harvard dur¬ 
ing a seven-year interlude (1870-77) in his life as a literary gentle¬ 
man; but his principal historical works were written later, and he left 

^Tykr, A History of American Literature, 1607-176^ (2 vols., 1878), and The 
Utermy History of the American Revolution, 1763-1783 (2 vols., 1897); Roose¬ 
velt, Tiw Winning of the West (4 vols., 1889-96); McMaster, A History of the 
People of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War (8 vols., 
1883-1913); Adams, The History of the United States during the Administra¬ 
tions of Jefferson and Madison (9 vols., 1889-91); Rhodes, History of the 
United States from the Compromise of i 8 yo (7 vols., 1893-1906). 
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more of an impression on Harvard than it left on him. In sum, the 
leading authorities on American history in the late nineteen^ cen¬ 
tury were self-made scholars. They belonged, by background or by 
enlistment, to the patrician tradition of historical writing. 

All five of these scholars derived from New England or New 
York, the areas with the oldest historical societies and the most vig¬ 
orous historical culture. New England especially had dominated his¬ 
torical writing in America since the seventeenth century. This was 
largely due to the intellectual and moral earnestness of the Puritan 
heritage—a heritage that drove men to keep diaries, to remember the 
example of their ancestors and hold themselves accountable to pos¬ 
terity, to prefer fact over fiction, and to welcome solid instruction in 
the record of human responsibility. Of the five leading American his¬ 
torians in the late nineteenth century, only McMaster was neither by 
family nor by education a product of New England. The most ac¬ 
complished historian of the lot, Henry Adams, had the strongest 
roots in that region, and the influence of New England also told on 
the others. Roosevelt began writing his first historical work while an 
undergraduate at Harvard; Rhodes yearned toward and eventually 
moved to Boston from the Western Reserve, in itself an extension of 
New England; and Tyler, who spent most of his adult life elsewhere, 
never mentioned the region without mentally genuflecting. 

All five wrote, nonetheless, as national historians, making a con¬ 
scious eflfort to overcome the limitations of seaional prejudice. Dur¬ 
ing the late 1870 s and i88o*s, when they embarked upon the works 
that made them famous, a mood of sectional reconciliation was soft¬ 
ening the acerbities of the mid-nineteenth century. In literature the 
nostalgic ‘local color school” transformed the vanishing peculiarities 
of individual regions into national possessions. In philosophy an 
Hegelian taste for reconciling antitheses prevailed: it expressed a 
similar impulse to unite confliaing values into a national synthesis. 

Accordingly, the leading patrician historians in the late nine¬ 
teenth century took as a dominant theme die forging of national 
unity and power in a crucible of sectional diversities. These his¬ 
torians remembered the Civil War as the great public experience of 
their early, formative years. Indeed, it contributed largely to their in¬ 
terest in history: it inspired Henry Adams’ first excursion into his¬ 
torical scholarship, it turned McMaster’s interests from science to 
American history, it helped to divert Tyler from the ministry to 
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journalism and literature, and it furnished Rhodes with the subject 
of his master worL^ Looking back in the aftermath of the war at 
earlier American history, these scholars read it throughout as a story 
of nationalizing principles overcoming the selfish, parochial interests 
of individual groups or areas. 

Moses Coit Tyler explored the intellectual history of the colonial 
period in A History of American literature^ i6oj~ij65 (1878 ), and 
in doing so he focused attention on the transition from isolated, 
di^arate settlements to a growing "colonial fellowship.” "Hencefor¬ 
ward,” he concluded, "American literature flows in one, great com¬ 
mon stream, and not in petty rills of geographical discrimination. 
Our future studies will deal with the literature of one multitudinous 
people, variegated, indeed, in personal traits, but single in its com¬ 
manding ideas and in its national destinies.” Henry Adams also 
qualified a special fondness for New England with an embracing 
sense of national destiny. Like Tyler’s account of colonial thought, 
Adams’ History of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (1889-91) dwelled heavily on a contrast be¬ 
tween the principles of New England and Virginia. Yet Adams, 
again like Tyler, rebuked the narrowness of both seaions. He too 
closed his work with an apostrophe to a united people, advancing vic¬ 
toriously in spite of the mistakes of both the Virginia Republicans 
and the New England Federalists.^ 

John Bach McMaster, entirely a product of the Middle Atlantic 
states, carried the story of national progress forward to the eve of 
the Gvil War. HKs History of the People of the United States (1883- 
1913) was distinctively the history of a whole people, observed not 
in prismatic patterns but in a single kaleidoscopic movement. Mc¬ 
Master disparaged the South for its backwardness, its sluggish re¬ 
sponse to the forces of improvement. In general, however, he sub- 

2 Adams* first historical essay, a deflation of the Pocahontas legend, was a covert 
attack on the southern aristocracy written in London in 1862 when his propa¬ 
gandist activides went awry. See Henry B. Rule, ”Henry Adams* Attack on Two 
Heroes of the Old South,” Ameriam Quarterly, XTV (1962), 174-84. Cf. Eric 
F. Goldman, John Bach McMasterj American Historian (1943), pp. 8-10; 
Howard Mu^ord Jones, The Life of Moses Cost Tyler (1933), pp. no, 148; 
Robert Cruden, James Ford Rhodes: The Man, the Historian, and His Work 
(1961). Theodore Roosevelt, the youngest of the group, was less than seven 
when the war ended. 

®See the fine analysis in William Jordy’s Henry Adams, Scientific Historian 

(1952)- 
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ordinated sectional difiEerences to nationwide trends. In examining 
the Negro problem, the Industrial Revolution, political ideas, public 
schools, and a host of other topics, his eye ranged methodically 
from place to place across the length and breadth of the land, sug¬ 
gesting an infinitude of local variations upon a common theme. His 
work ended with Lincoln’s invocation in March i86i of '*the chorus 
of the Union.” 

James Ford Rhodes plunged into the maelstrom of sectional con¬ 
flict, writing like McMaster from a decidedly northern point of view. 
Yet his was a norihernism lacking in sectional bitterness and capable 
of understanding the Civil War not only as grand but also as 
tragic. Rhodes’s History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850 (1893-1906) tempered the northern tradition with an in¬ 
clusive nationalism, a widespread distribution of responsibility for 
slavery, and a relatively generous view of southern motives. His His¬ 
tory sealed the late nineteenth century compromise between the sec¬ 
tions; for it upheld the North on the wartime issues of disunion and 
slavery while upholding the South on the postwar issues of military 
rule and Negro suffrage. 

Although a number of amateur scholars in the late nineteenth 
century—^notably Charles Francis Adams Jr. and William B. Wee- 
den—studied local and regional topics in a broad critical perspec¬ 
tive,^ only one of the most eminent patrician historians chose a 
sectional setting for his principal work. Theodore Roosevelt’s The 
Winning of the West (1889-96) recounted the history of the trans- 
Appalachian frontier from 1760 to 1807. Significantly, he ap¬ 
proached it as an arena of national adventure. His was not a story of 
conflicts between East and West, nor of differences between North¬ 
west and Southwest. It was essentially a military history of how the 
advance agents of American destiny wrested the possession of a con¬ 
tinent from Indians, from Englishmen, and from nature. For Roose¬ 
velt, as much as for his peers, national solidarity was the permanent 
result of a disappearing sectional past. 

Woven through the theme of national unity was a second motif 

^ Charles Francis Adams Jr., three Episodes of Massachusetts History (2 vols., 
1892); William B. Weeden, Economic and Socicd History of New England, 
1620-1789 (2 vols., 1890). See also Robert L. Beisner, '*Brooks and. Charles 
Francis Adams Jr., Historians of Massachusetts,” New England Quarterly, XXXV 
(1962), 48-70, and William S. Powell, "Philip Alexander Bruce: Historian,” 
*Tylei^s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXX (1949), 165-84. 
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daat defined the nineteenth century historians* sense of America: its 
dedication to freedom. In the historical thought of the i88o*s free¬ 
dom and union did not stand opposed to one another; they formed ^ 
single national design. If America was the testing ground and the 
standard bearer of freedom, every step forward in its unification, 
strengthened the fabric of freedom. Looking back from the i88o*s, 
historians beheld the Revolution as the confluence of American his¬ 
tory, the Qvil War as its climax; and the war recapitulated the 
meaning of the Revolution. Both demonstrated that freedom and 
unity triumphed together in American experience. 

From this point of view, freedom was not a particular strand of 
American history, distinct from and opposed to other dominant 
strands and therefore requiring its own particular explanation. It was 
a presiding genius, a pervasive energy that needed only to be exem¬ 
pted. While respecting America’s indebtedness and affiliation to 
Europe, the leading historians assumed that liberty was distinctively 
the essence of American nationality. Adams sketched the national 
character by contrasting America*s open society with the "artificial,” 
class-ridden societies of Europe.^ Tyler interpreted the American 
Revolution as the outcome of principles so deeply held that the mere 
aatkiparion of possible tyranny could rouse rebellion. Roosevelt cele¬ 
brated ffie restless initiative of western men as the essential Amer¬ 
ican spirit. McMasoer described the growth of national power and 
wealdi and the widening of political and social opportunities as as¬ 
pects of a single process. Rhodes felt no inconsistency in acclaiming 
the emancipation of die Negro from slavery and the emancipation 
of the postwar South from northern oppression, because both devel¬ 
opments extended die sphere of freedom. 

While the principal amateur historians shared a somewhat similar 
view of the meaning of American history, in choice of subject 
matter they displayed an impressive breadth and range of interest. 
Several of them, of course, concentrated on political and military 
events. As successors to Parkman and Prescott and Bancroft, they in¬ 
herited the special interest of patrician scholarship in wars and in die 
actkins of heroic leaders. Adams built his masterpiece upon a 

® See especially Volume I, Chapter 6, and Adams* comment to a friend: "I have 
pretty much made up my mind not to attempt giving interest to the society 
of America in itself, but to try for it by way of contrast with the artihcial 
soaety Euix^>e.” Worthington C Ford, ed.. Letters of Henry Adams (1938), 
vdL I, p. 328. 
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groundwork of international relations, which he considered ”the 
only sure base for a chart of history.” Both he and Rhodes gave their 
best efforts to the appraisal of statesmanship. Both were also shrewd 
students of military affairs, as were Roosevelt and the great historian 
of seapower, Alfred T. Mahan. On the other hand, most of the lead¬ 
ing amateur scholars took a wider view of the historical process 
than had their midcentury predecessors. Even Rhodes, who pro¬ 
fessed a sovereign disdain for ‘'the routine of work and the round 
of pleasures of the majority—those blank pages of history which, if 
written over, could indeed be tiresome,” wrote more than a few such 
pages.® Adams, a much greater historian, tried more seriously to ex¬ 
tend the limits of political history. Troubled by "the want of some 
formula” to explain the social forces underlying governmental poli¬ 
cies, he depicted individual leaders as manifestations of national 
traits; and he enclosed his political narrative within an elaborate 
cross-sectional analysis of American society at the beginning and at 
the end of the period he covered. 

Although Adams and Rhodes never felt really at home at a dis¬ 
tance from the centers of power, other amateur historians with a 
less toplofty outlook had a positive zest for exploring the common 
experience of the great mass of the American people. Roosevelt, 
while acknowledging Parkman as his master, gained from his own 
intimate frontier experience an unParkman-like familiarity with or¬ 
dinary folk. Roosevelt's annals of border warfare embraced all the 
multifarious activities of the western settlements. He described viv¬ 
idly not only wilderness adventures but also the creation of a civiliza¬ 
tion. Tyler, in gathering up for the first time the intellectual history 
of early America, did not confine himself to great ideas but instead 
treated literature as an expression of the life and spirit of the people. 
McMaster made the life of the people his grand, distinctive theme, 
for he wrote in the conviction that no nation had ever before ad¬ 
vanced so wonderfully in material prosperity and moral sensibility.’^ 

® Harvey Wish, The American Historian (i960), p. 226. 

McMaster, op. cit., voL I, pp. 1-2. In this brief sketch I have perhaps unjustly 
passed over Edward Eggleston, whose one important scholarly book, The Transit 
of Civilization from England to America in the Seventeenth Century (1901), 
was in some ways unique. A free-lance writer without either personal means or 
institutional support, Eggleston had a more genuinely democratic outlook and a 
correspondingly broader sense of the historical process than either Tyler or 
McMaster. 
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Thus, two of the five foremost historians of the United States in the 
late nineteenth century, Tyler and McMaster, fixed upon previously 
neglected dimensions of history as their special concern, and the oth¬ 
ers widened the scope of political narrative. 

In venturing out upon a broad terrain, these men were following 
the example of the most celebrated English historians of the third 
quarter of the century: the example, above all, of Lord Macaulay, 
who gave a model of how social history might be written; of Henry 
Buckle and his disciple W. E. H. Lecky, who created a kind of intel¬ 
lectual history that seemed to measure the progress of society; and 
finally of John R. Green, whose Short History of the English People 
(1874 ) outsold any other historical work in America during the lat¬ 
ter decades of the century.^ American historians were writing then in 
an atmosphere charged with increasing deference toward English so¬ 
ciety and thought. Such deference was virtually a hallmark of the 
American aristocracy of culture. Although American historians val¬ 
ued the distmcdve vigor and freedom of American life, they relied 
on English models for improving its tone and expression. 

Like their English mentors, most of the leading American historians 
in the late nineteenth century had not broken completely with the 
older romantic approach to the past Their outlook, to be sure, was 
realistic and evolutionary. We may call them, on balance, scientific 
historians; for they wrote as modem men appraising the past from 
the outside, observing events and individuals as loosely connected 
fragments of on-going experience, more interested in the literal ac¬ 
curacy of photographic statement than in the intuitive grasp of a uni¬ 
fied, symbolic design. Yet their style of thought was transitional and 
eclectic; their approach to history was in some ways traditional. 

Most of them considered themselves engaged in a literary as well 
as scientific task For Rhodes, Tyler, and Roosevelt especially, history 
remained a branch of literature. Objectivity must temper but should 
not supplant the claims of art. This, in effect, was Henry Adams’ posi¬ 
tion too. Although he tried, more rigorously and strenuously than 
any of his contemporaries, to make history a genuine science, an un¬ 
yielding dedication to aesthetic objectives irradiated his history. 
Adams’ greatness as a historian is partly due to a sustained tension 
between these allegiances. 

Frank Ludier Mott, Golden Multitsdes: Ube Story of Best Sellers in the United 
States (1947), PP- 241-42, 310. 
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As inheritors of a literary tradition, the gentlemen-historians still 
had an interest in the role of individuals. Rhodes, for example, ex¬ 
celled in judicious estimates of political and military leaders. Tyler— 
following St. Beuve—cast his narrative in the form of a succession of 
biographies. McMaster, to be sure, moved steadily away from person¬ 
alities, eliminating biographical vignettes in his later volumes; and 
some of the less prominent amateur historians in the late nineteenth 
century eschewed this sort of thing altogether. Nevertheless, even the 
pedestrian McMaster, who derived his conception of history from Ma¬ 
caulay, retained some sense of the scenic and pictoriaL 

Finally, historians who conceived of themselves as men of letters 
relished the making of moral judgments on men and events. The 
office of distributing praise and blame, and pronouncing the magis¬ 
terial verdia of history, was always dear to patrician hearts. The gen¬ 
tlemen of the late nineteenth century, convinced of their independ¬ 
ence from partisan bias and zealous to instruct their often misguided 
countrymen in the lessons of national experience, agreed with Taci¬ 
tus’s injunction "to let no worthy action be uncommemorated, and to 
hold out the reprobation of posterity as a terror to evil works and 
deeds.” Adams did this indirectly, behind an arch and mannered 
pose of aloofness. Roosevelt, Tyler, McMaster, and Rhodes spoke out 
directly and loudly, A secure faith in evolutionary progress enabled 
them to suppose that they, standing at the summit of history, could 
truly judge the actions and standards of earlier times by thek own 
without loss of scientific objectivity. Each of them aligned himself 
with the successful forces in American history, with the national 
unity and orderly freedom that now seemed well established 
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Much the same can be said of the first professional historians. Drawn 
into graduate work in the 1870’s and early i88o’s, when egalitarian 
ideas were at a discoimt, they entered through the gates of the mod¬ 
em university into the earnest and confident world of the aristocracy 
of culture. They acquired, if indeed they did not already possess, the 
high-minded conservatism of the patrician historians. They em¬ 
braced the same vision of American history as a story of freedom re¬ 
alized and stabilized through the achievement of national solidarity. 
In general, this first generation of professional historians received the 
work of Adams, Rhodes, McMaster, Tyler, and Roosevelt with great 
respect. For all their desire to set the record straight, the earliest pro¬ 
fessionals avoided challenging the interpretations of the most illus¬ 
trious contemporary amateur writers. The difference between the two 
groups lay not in their respective social values but in the form of 
their historical work 

Most of the early professional scholars broke more sharply with 
die literary tradition. Carrying furdher the impersonality of scientific 
history, they paid little attention to the role and less to the character 
of individimls. They scorned scenic display and dramatic incident. 
They tried to withhold explicit moral judgments on people and cir¬ 
cumstances, not because they questioned history’s didactic usefulness 
but because they supposed that objective scholarship would reveal 
the evolution of morality in the march of events without intrusive 
comment by the writer. They assumed that the reader could make his 
own fair and independent judgment if given an unobstructed view 
ofthepast^ 

Finally, the professional historians gave up the effort to encom¬ 
pass a wide range of social and intellectual life. Instead, they concen- 

^The classic argmnent for scientific neutrality was made, however, by an ama¬ 
teur historian, Henry C Lea. See his presidential address, "Ethical Values in 
History,” AHA Annud Report (1903), voL I, pp. 53-69, and Charles Homer 
Haskins’ endorsement in "Henry Charles Lea,” Studies in Medieval Culture 
(Oxford, 1929), p. 262. 
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trated on institutions. Whether it was die town meeting, the business 
corporation, Negro slavery, or something else, the institution was a 
form of organhation, a gradually evolving structure. To study insti¬ 
tutions was to study the morphology of history, to trace through time 
the skeleton of a society as biologists were tracing the underlying 
structure of other organisms. Not all institutional smdies were specif¬ 
ically political by any means. At Johns Hopkins Herbert Baxter 
Adams encouraged the study of educational systems. G. E. Howard 
of the University of Chicago published a three-volume History of 
Matrimonial Institutionsj Chiefly in England and the United States 
(1904). A vigorous interest in the history of economic institutions 
led Harvard in 1892 to call W. J. Ashley to the first chair of eco¬ 
nomic history and inspired the newly formed Carnegie Institution in 
1904 to plan a mulrivolume economic history of the United States.^ 
Regardless of subject, however, the approach of the institutional his¬ 
torians was essentially consriturional. On marriage and divorce, 
Howard confined himself to successive legal and ceremonial prescrip¬ 
tions. Herbert Baxter Adams and his students dealt chiefly with legis¬ 
lation, and the economic historians also focused attention on the op¬ 
erations of government. 

Part of the appeal of institutional history derived from its imper¬ 
sonal, presumably objective character. To fix attention on the formal 
constitution of group activities was to simplify and clarify historical 
problems, to delimit the issue of motivation, and to bypass fortuitous, 
individual behavior. Institutional history lent itself to coordinated ef¬ 
fort. A number of scholars could study the same institution—each in 
a different setting—in the hope of deriving by comparative analysis a 
larger grasp of historical development. One of the chief stimuli for 
instimtional history came from the rise in the nineteenth century of 
historical jurisprudence, which in the hands of Sir Henry Maine and 
others revealed apparent continuities and connections between widely 
separated eras. 

Another part of the attraction of institutional history sprang from 
the conservative, organic nationalism of the post-Civil War decades. 
Believing that the national state, now evolving toward empire, con¬ 
stituted the highest form of organization mankind had yet achieved, 
scholars studied its polity and its sanctions with profound respect. In- 

2 N.S.B. Gras, "The Rise and Development of Economic History,’* Economic 
History Review, I (1927), 12-34, 
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sdtatioBal history caught a sober regard for constitutional process^? 
for ”a government of laws rather than men,” as the phrase went. It: 
recorded the slow upbuilding of national organization, thereby dem** 
onstrating that neither abstract theories nor selfish interests counted 
for much in human affairs in contrast to the structural principles 
gradually unfolded over a long span of time. In sum, the institution¬ 
alists had two closely related bia^s: in favor of homogeneity in so¬ 
ciety, and in favor of continuity in history. At a time when leaders of 
opinion rejoiced in the attainment of national unity and feared the 
outbreak of new social cleavages, there was much satisfaction in 
studying the unifying ligaments within a sequence of historical devel¬ 
opment. 

Before this conservative evolutionism affected American academic 
ihought it permeated die German universities, where the study of in¬ 
stitutional history centered. Thence institutional history spread to 
England, throng John M. Kemble, the magisterial Bishop Stubbs, 
and Smbbs*s successor at OsdEord, Edward A. Freeman.® It reached 
America pardy through the students who flocked to Germany after 
1870 and pardy through the influence of the English Teutonists. 

One of the special fascinations of institutional history lay in a 
search for origins. Tracing continuities and unearthing antecedents, 
the instimrionalists were drawn backward especially to the colonial 
period- There they left their strongest mark. Moreover, they charac¬ 
teristically sought the origins of colonial institutions in earlier Euro¬ 
pean experience. The first professional historians were more con¬ 
sistent than some of their amateur associates in rejecting the popular 
patriotism that imputed a radical uniqueness to American history. In 
wriring institutional history, conservative professors felt the solid 
ground of the European past beneath their feet. 

At first, by an easy combination of Anglophile and Germanophile 
sentiment, the Americans simply followed the lead of the English 
Teutonists. Pursuing an hypoth^is of Sir Henry Maine, the early 
professional historians at Harvard and Johns Hopkins tried to prove 
that American local institutions originated in the forests of Germany. 
Primitive Teutonic forms of local government—^so the theory went 
—^had been transplanted to England by the Anglo-Saxons and then 
carried by their descendants to New England, where they re-emerged 

P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (1959), pp. 
271-72,317-29- 
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in the shape of the town meeting. Herbert Baxter Adams made the 
study of Germanic origins the mainstay of his seminar in the i88o’s.^ 
Similarly, at Harvard in 1883 Albert Bushnell Hart included the 
Teutonic hypothesis in a set of "fundamental principles of American 
history” that defined the initial program of ie conservative evolu¬ 
tionists: 


1. No nation has a history disconnected from that of the rest of 
the world. . . . 

2. Institutions are a growth, not a creation: the Constitution of 
the United States itself is constantly changing with the changes in 
public opinion. 

3. Our institutions are Teutonic in origin: they have come to us 
through English institutions. 

4. The growth of our instimtions has been from local to cen¬ 
tral . . . 

5. The principle of union is of slow growth in America: the 
Constitution was formed from necessity, and not from preference.® 

The program soon had to be amended: the shallowness of the 
Teutonic thesis was already being demonstrated in England. In 1883 
Frederic Seebohm*s Tije English Village Community argued force¬ 
fully that this institution derived from the Roman villa rather than 
the German mark. Several years later a skeptical young student of 
Herbert Baxter Adams, Charles McLean Andrews, challenged the 
whole theory. Having made in his doctoral dissertation a careful 
study of the early settlements on the Connecticut River, Andrews 
read a paper before the American Historical Association in 1890 
pointing out that the Teutonists relied at every point on superficial 
similarities rather than demonstrable genetic connections. The New 
England town differed significantly from its supposed ancestors. 
Moreover, the very existence of self-governing communities of free 
men in Anglo-Saxon times rested on no reliable evidence. Another 
young colonial historian, Edward Channing, supplemented Andrews’ 

^ Herbert Baxter Adams, The Study of History in American Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities (U.S. Bureau of Education Grcular No. 2, 1887), p. 173; Edward N. 
Saveth, American Historians and European Immigrants, 1875-1925 (1948), 
pp. 16-26. 

5 G. Stanley Hall, ed., Methods of Teaching and Studying History (1886), p. 3. 
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argument two years later by explaining the genesis of Massachusetts 
towns in terms of immediate political experience.® 

Thereafter the investigation of European origins turned from the 
remote to the immediate English background of American colonial 
history. Interest in local institutions correspondingly diminished. The 
Teutonists had postulated that the towns were the original units from 
which larger political organizations evolved. Andrews showed, on 
the contrary, that the general government created the towns. Central 
institutions came first One must therefore look to the framework of 
British policy to understand the American colonies. From the ruins of 
the Teutonic school rose in the 1890*5 the much more impressive and 
lasting Imperial school. English historians had largely neglected the 
smdy of imperial organization: the Americans now told the Old 
World something new about itself. 

The pioneer was another young man, a smdent of John Burgess at 
Columbia named Herbert Levi Osgood. In 1887 while supporting 
himself by teaching high school in Brooklyn, Osgood published an 
article identifying "the central thread*’ of American colonial history. 
It is, he said, the growth of a system of imperial administration and 
the problems that system engendered.'^ Osgood felt keenly the general 
desire of conservative intellectuak in the late nineteenth century to 
understand American history in a wider transatlantic context. He 
wished above all to show that early America had not made a sudden, 
radical break from the European past The patriotic insularity of mid- 
nineteenth century historians like George Bancroft and Eichard Hil¬ 
dreth had outlived its usefulness. By looking at the colonies from the 
vantage point of the central government in London, one could learn 
that all of the truth and justice did not lie on either side of the even¬ 
tual quarreL Such a point of view strengthened Anglo-American 
sympathies much more conaetely and direaly than any fanciful 
Teutonic thesis. Moreover, the imperial framework gave coherence 
to the data of early American history and permitted a realistic com¬ 
parison of insritutfons. 

On receiving his Ph.D. in 1889, Osgood quit his high school job 
and used his litde savings to Eve in London. For fifteen months he 

^A. S. Eisenstadt, Charles McLean Andrews (1956), pp. 14-20; Saveth, cit., 
pp. 26-31. 

^"Engkiid and tJbe Colonies” 'Bdkkd Science Quarterly, II (1887), pp, 440- 
469. See also Dkon Ryan Fox, Herbert Levi Osgood, An American Scholar 

(1924). 
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burrowed into the vast stores of documents in the Public Record Of¬ 
fice. It came as a great liberation to learn how the colonies looked 
from the unifying perspective of London. Colonial history ceased to 
be a mere prelude to later American history and acquired a new in¬ 
terest and amplimde of its own. Establishing himself at Columbia 
University on his return from London, Osgood embarked on a life¬ 
long task from which he never swerved. He wrote the institutional 
history of the colonial period as a whole. 

An address to the American Historical Association in 1898 an¬ 
nounced his program. Here Osgood stated his most important single 
contribution! a classification of the colonies according to constitu¬ 
tional structure. Historians had conventionally grouped the colonies 
by region—^New England, middle, and southern. Osgood divided 
them into chartered colonies (corporate and proprietary) and royal 
colonies. This grouping offered a sounder basis for comparative po¬ 
litical analysis than either a loose geographical division or remote 
Teutonic analogies. A comparison of colonial constitutions revealed 
the gradual improvement in imperial organi2ation that accom- 
pamed the emergence of the royal colony, which provided a better 
balance between local and central power than either the corporate or 
the proprietary form.^ The early stages of this transition Osgood ex¬ 
pounded in great detail in The American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century (3 vols., 1904-1907). Before his death in 1918, he had 
largely completed four volumes on the colonies in the eighteenth 
century, which analyzed the further development of the royal colo¬ 
nies and the growing opposition between British executives and 
colonial assemblies. 

In his first years of teaching at Columbia, Osgood was fortunate 
to have an extremely talented student, George Louis Beer. Beer con¬ 
centrated on the economic aspects of British imperial policy. Like the 
other conservative evolutionists who investigated economic history, 
he concerned himself not with economic motives but rather with the 
political organization of economic progress. His four volumes on 
British colonial policy from 1578 to 1765 treated mercantilism as 
an honest and progressive effort to balance and harmonize the inter¬ 
ests of all parts of the empire.^ 

®*The Study of American Colonial History/* AHA Annual Report (1898), 
PP- 63-73- 

» British Colonial Policy, 1754-1763 (1907), T^he Origins of the British Colonial 
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Meanwhile, Charles M. Andrews was working independently 
along lines very similar to those Osgood followed. A strong interest 
in European history delayed Andrews* full commitment to early 
American history until the turn of the century; but a trip to England 
in 1893 to explore medieval sources disclosed to Andrews the 
wealth of colonial records that Osgood had discovered four years 
earlier. In 1898, addressing the American Historical Association, 
Andrews expounded an approach to American colonial history that 
was largely identical with the one Osgood outlined at the same ses¬ 
sion.^® 

Andrews went a step beyond his confrere in taking the imperial 
point of view. A ^nuinely comprehensive and unprovindal history, 
he argued, can nor confine itself to the thirteen colonies that later be¬ 
came the United States. It should embrace the whole Anglo- 
American Empire before 1776. Ultimately Andrews’ far-flung re¬ 
search extended to the Canadian and West Indian as w^ell as the 
m ainland colonies. Significantly, his design did not call for similar at- 
tenrion to the non-English empires and peoples that contributed to 
the formation of the United States. After discarding explicit theories 
of racial continuity, the conservative evolutionists remained Anglo¬ 
philes, and their American history was wholly a continuation of Eng¬ 
lish history. 

In the long run Andrewrs surpassed Osgood in mastery of British 
adminis trative history, in command of the English sources, and in 
fine ss e of craftsmanship. He advanced with careful, unhurried steps. 
Much of his rime in the early twentieth century went into producing 
for the Carnegie Insrimrion two superlative guides to unpublished 
Englirii sources for early American history. He contributed a volume 
to the “American Nation Series,” sketched out his view of the w^hole 
span of colonial history in a short book of 1912,^^ but withheld his 
major books until very late in life. 

Although the Imperial historians disregarded both the remote 

System, 1378-1660 (1908), The Old Colonial System, 1660-xj34 (2 vols., 
1912). 

'‘Anserican G>lo£Hal History, 1690-1750,” AHA Annual Report (1898), pp. 
49 ^- 

Guide to the Manuscript Materials for the History of the United States to 
1783 in the British Museum , . . (1908); Guide to the Materials for American 
History to 1783 in the Public Record Office (2 vols., 1912-14); Colonial Self- 
Gouerument, 2632-2689 (1904); The Colonial Period (1912). 
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Teutonic *'germs” of colonial history and its connection with subse¬ 
quent American national history, they never questioned the prevail¬ 
ing bias of amateur and Teutonist scholars in favor of political unity 
and historical continuity. In respect to unity, they found in the im¬ 
perial framework an integrating principle similar to that which na- 
tioual organization supplied for later American history. In respect 
to continuity, the colonial period became in itself the matrix o£ a 
slow evolutionary process. In effea, the Imperial historians greatly 
lengthened American colonial history. Both Andrews and Osgood 
pointed out in 1898 that the middle decades between colonization 
and revolution, the years from 1690 to 1760, had never been studied 
carefully. Colonial history would lack continuity until this neglected 
period was brought to light. Moreover, the origins of the American 
Revolution should be sought in the gradual alteration of British and 
colonial institutions during that long span of time. 

When Andrews at length published his interpretation of the 
causes of the American Revolution, he framed it in these terms, as 
did Claude H. Van Tyne and other conservative evolutionists. Im¬ 
perceptibly, over many decades, said Andrews in The Colonial 
Background of the American Revolution (1924), the mother coun¬ 
try and the colonies drifted apart. The development of new British 
policies of imperial control eventually precipitated a constitutional 
crisis, in which a rigid, aristocratic society confronted a growing in¬ 
dividualistic one. Irresponsible agitators with an impractical philoso¬ 
phy of natural rights made matters worse, but no individual or group 
was crucially responsible. The Americans were “obeying a law of 
general evolution of human society toward higher and broader 
forms of government and social relations.” ^ 

Insofar as it was a genuinely revolutionary struggle, the American 
Revolution did not make a congenial subjea for writers of the Im¬ 
perial school, and most of their work lay further back in studies of 
the Board of Trade, British land policy, vice-admiralty courts, rights 
of Parliament, and the like. Meanwhile other conservative evolu¬ 
tionists looked past the Revolution to American national history 
with much the same tendency to play down dramatic ruptures in his¬ 
torical continuity. In studying American national history as well as 

^ P. 208. See also Claude H. Van Tyae, Causes of the War of Iniependen^ce 
(1922); Charles H. Mcllwain, The American "Revolution: A Constitutional 
Interpretation (1923). 
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Americaa colonial history, orthodox scientific historians interpreted 
change in terms of a uniting structure of institutions and principles. 

Inev^itably, for the period after 1776, the history of the federal 
consdtutmn provided a focus comparable to that which imperial or- 
g flntTanfvn gave to colonkl history. Andrew C. McLaughlin, one of 
rise best of *e constitutional historians, pointed out this continuity 
forcefully. He saw that the great problem of the early republic was 
Ae old colonial problem of reconciling liberty with central author¬ 
ity, and that the framers of the Constitution in 1787 in effect re¬ 
established the old division of powers between local and central 
government. McLau^Uin s contribution to the "American Nation Se¬ 
ries,” The Confederation and the Constitution, 1783-17S9 (1905 ), 
hailed the reorganization of these years as a conservative triumph of 
experfence over impractical theories of pure democracy. Indeed, all 
of McLaughlin’s writings breathed a deep respect for the continuity 
of the Anglo-American legal traditioiL^® 

The same may be said of Edward S. Corwin, perhaps the finest of 
Ae historians of Ae American constitution. Corwin taught politics at 
Princeton from 1905 until his retirement more Aan forty years later. 
Many of his writings were historical commentaries on contemporary 
problems, and much of his best work appeared in Ae form of long 
arddes in law reviews; so he Ad not leave an easily accessible corpus 
of hstorkal scholarship. No one, however, matched Ae subtlety and 
predskm wiA whiA he laid out Ae history of constitutional ideas. 
He looked upon constitutional law as designed primarily to set limits 
to legislative power. In tracing Ae evolution of such related con- 
cepts as judfcial review, due process, and "vested right,” Corwin em¬ 
phasized die widespread desire of great American lawyers to give 
national procectioa to private rights threatened by legislative majori- 
desL He depicted constirarional history as a stately interplay of doc¬ 
trines that, at Aeir best, vinAcated not equality or state rights, but 

14 

35-42, 275; The Founiafiom of American Constitutiondism (1932). 
”Hie Doarine oi Due Process d Law Before the Civil War,” Harvard Lour 
Re§ien\ XXIV (1911), 366-85; 'The Basic Doctrine of Americaa Constitu- 
Michigan Law Review, XII (1914), 247-76; tte Doctrine of 
Jiedkid Retiew (1914); John Marshall and the Constitution (1919); "The 
'Higher Law' Background of American Constitutional Law,” Harvard Law 
Review, XLII (1928-29), 149-85, 365-409. 
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Constitutional issues also bulked large in the professional histori¬ 
ans’ treatment of the Civil War. Here was a time when unity and 
continuity had obviously and drastically broken down. Neverthe¬ 
less, the main strategy of conservative evolutionists was to examine 
that fierce struggle as a stage in the consolidation of a united nation. 
In doing so, they strove to transcend sectional bias just as the Impe¬ 
rial school was striving to transcend a provincial bias. Most of the 
professional scholars went a step beyond James Ford Rhodes in 
withholding blame for the war and in taking a broadly national 
point of view. A constitutional approach was most useful in this re¬ 
gard; for one could argue that the South fought at least in part to de¬ 
fend an old-fashioned doctrine of state sovereignty that was being 
outmoded by the march of progress. By linking the slavery issue to a 
dispute over constitutional principles, historians dignified the posi¬ 
tion of both sections. The South clung to the original conception of 
the Union as a compact of states, whereas the North fought for the 
integral nation that the Union had become.^® 

On the subject of Reconstruction, the most recent period with 
which scholars dealt at all carefully, the acknowledged master was 
William A. Dunning. His doctoral dissertation, submitted at Colum¬ 
bia in 1885, concerned the history of the Constitution from i860 to 
1867. Although he taught a notable seminar in political philosophy 
and spent much of his scholarly energy on a history of European po¬ 
litical theories, his influence on the study of the Reconstruction pe¬ 
riod proved much more enduring. Dunning published two outstand¬ 
ing books on that era, one a collection of essays on constitutional 
problems, the other a general volume in the "American Nation Se¬ 
ries.” In these he maintained such Olympian aloofness from the 
northern bias of previous scholars that southerners flocked to Co¬ 
lumbia to study under him. Their monographs on the reconstruction 
process in individual states gave substance to the "Dunning schooL” 

15 This was the "view of Woodrow Wilson in Division and Rennionf 1S29-18S9 
(1893), p. 211. A residue of antisouthem feeling survives in John W. Burgess, 
The CivU War and the Constitution (2 vols., 1901). See Thomas J. Pressly, 
Americans Interpret Their Civil War, 2nd ed. (1962), pp. 162-63, 202-206. 

Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction (1897); Reconstruction, Polit¬ 
ical and Economic, 2865-1877 (1907). On the Dunning school see Wendell H. 
Stephenson's The South Uves in History: Southern Historians and The$r Legacy 

(1955). 
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Essentially, Dunning agreed with die view that Rhodes was simul¬ 
taneously expounding. Turbulent and unlovely as the post-Civil 
War years were, they could be shaped to the evolutionary pattern of 
national progress if one endorsed their final outcome: the reunion of 
North and South through the overthrow of military despotism and 
the restoration of white supremacy. Thus Dunning, like Rhodes and 
the vast majority of American historians, ratified the results both of 
the Qvil War and of its aftermath. In the first, national unity tri¬ 
umphed over slavery in the South; in the second it triumphed over 
radical democracy in the North. This approach required, of course, a 
disapproval of the Radical policies of Congress in the late i86o's— 
a d^pproval that paralleled Corwin’s distrust of legislative majori¬ 
ties, Andrews’ disd^ for irresponsible agitators, and McLaughlin’s 
criticism of the excessively democratic spirit unleashed by the Revo¬ 
lution. 

In the case of Reconstruction, the conservative interpretation in¬ 
evitably disparaged Negro claims to equality and Negro participa¬ 
tion in government Dunning shared the almost universal anti-Negro 
bias of white Americans of his day; and it is now common to assume 
that racial stereotypes determined his treatment of the period. Yet the 
discincrive feature of Dunning’s book. Reconstruction, Political and 
Economic, 1865-1877 (1907) was not his distaste for ^'barbarous 
freedmen” but rather the careful balance he held in discussing con¬ 
ditions in the South and in the North. His primary theme was the 
temporary breakdown and eventual recovery of probity and consti- 
mtional order in all parts of the country. Believing in reason as a re¬ 
straint upon popular passions, in the educated man as a saving rem¬ 
nant, and above all in the majesty of the law, Dunning held no brief 
for the lawless tactics of the southern whites in regaining power. To 
him it was not only the rule of ignorance, force and fraud in the 
Soutii that was deplorable but the misgovernment and commercial 
chicane of the whole period- The Negro was not simply an inferior 
race; he was a symbol of the political and economic corruption that 
pervaded the postwar era. 

While these intensive smdies of particular periods and topics were 
coming out, a crusty, determined Kttle man at Harvard, Edward 
Channing, was methodically working his way through the whole 
sweep of American history on the basis of original sources. A proper 
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Bostonian descended from illustrious families, Charming was con¬ 
verted as an undergraduate from law to history by the teaching of 
Henry Adams. Only after establishing himself as a full professor, 
however, did Channing at the turn of the century take up the single 
task of the rest of his life. Thereafter he renounced church attend¬ 
ance, scholarly meetings, social engagements, and general faculty 
business in order to concentrate completely on A History of the 
United States (6 vols., 1905-25 ). 

This was the most ambitious, and in some ways the aowning re¬ 
sult of the conservative evolutionist approach to American history. 
The preface to the first volume declared Channing's grand theme: 
"'the viaory of the forces of union over those of particularism.” 
"The guiding idea in the present work,” he continued, "is to view 
the subject as the record of an evolution, and to trace . . . the story 
of living forces, always struggling onward and upward toward that 
which is better and higher in human conception.” On the colonial pe¬ 
riod Channing adopted by and large the imperial point of view, ar¬ 
guing that the colonies and the mother country "drifted apart” in the 
century before 1760 through a gradual divergence of institutions. On 
the national period he applauded the growth of large-scale organiza¬ 
tion, praised Jefferson’s loyalty to national interests, treated Jackson 
as a narrowly sectional man, and allowed the Old South a generous 
measure of sympathy. 

Yet Charming’s History does not fit neatly within a consistent style 
of historical thought. It was in one respect more old-fashioned than 
orthodox scientific history, and in another respea more modern. Edu¬ 
cated entirely in Boston by men unblessed with German seminar 
training, Channing had about him something of the amateur littera¬ 
teur. He gave much more attention to the role and traits of leading 
individuals than a true institutionalist would have done; his pages 
twinkled with personal comments on men and events. On the other 
hand, Channing also modified the conservative, instimtional ap¬ 
proach under the influence of new ideas being advanced by the re¬ 
formers in the historical profession. By 1912, when Volume III deal¬ 
ing with the Revolution and the Constitution came out, the author 
was convinced that these had resulted chiefly from economic forces. 
"'All historical development,” he observed, "is founded upon indus¬ 
try, upon the necessity of supporting life, and the way in which it is 
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done. . . . The historian owes a debt of deepest gratitude to the 
economist.” The last volumes of the History made much of the 
Industrial Revolution, underscored a conflict between agrarianism 
and capitalism, and depicted a great gulf between the divergent civi¬ 
lizations of North and South. Charming failed to relate effectively 
his social and economic data to his political narrative. He remained 
always in a special sense a conservative Boston Brahmin. Yet his 
work illustrates the fruitful interplay of competing ideas in a sensi¬ 
tive historical mind 


J. F- Jameson and Edward Channing, The Present State of Historical Writing 
in America (1910), p. 25. In general see Samuel Eliot Morison, “Edward Chan- 
ning: A Memoir,” Massadiusetts Historical Society Proceedings, LXIV (1931), 
250-84. 
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In 1907 2 -^ 2. session of the American Historical Association devoted 
to American constitutional history, Professor William MacDonald 
read his colleagues a warning. Danger has arisen, he said, that an 
overemphasis on the economic and social aspects of American his¬ 
tory will lead to neglect of the part that law has played in shaping 
our development.^ At a time when legalism was so clearly dominant 
in historical scholarship the warning seems absurdly premature. The 
Imperial school and the Dunning school had only just emerged; the 
major works of Andrews, Corwin, McLaughlin, and others were far 
in the future. Yet MacDonald knew what he was talking about. A 
powerful undertow was at work, pulUng younger men more sharply 
in the direction in which Channing was turning. It was the puli of 
the New History, already tugging strongly in those early years before 
James Harvey Robinson popularized its program. 

To understand the history that the New Historians actually wrote 
we shall have to look behind Robinson’s formal creed. The desire to 
widen the scope of history, to relate it to the present, and to link it 
with the social sciences were conscious objectives at a very early date; 
Frederick Jackson Turner espoused them in the 1890’s. But these ob¬ 
jectives do not in themselves explain what he and his successors did. 
The crucial fact underlying both their theory and their practice was 
a broad sympathy with the spirit of reform then developing in con¬ 
temporary life. This sympathy induced an attitude toward change and 
continuity quite different from that of their conservative colleagues. 

As progressives, the New Historians had a vivid sense that a great 
turning point had arrived in American experience. They wanted to 
participate in the transformation and to explain it. Accordingly, they 
studied history with more interest in interpreting change than articu¬ 
lating continuity. Carl Becker spoke for his own generation when he 
commented that the eighteenth century philosophes had little use for 
the conception of continuity in history, which nineteenth century 
historians established: ”The reason is that the eighteenth-century 
^ AHA Annual Report (1907), vol. I, p. 79. 
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Philosopiiers were not primarily interested in stabilizing society, but 
in changing it.” ^ Moreover, the kind o£ change tliat seemed impor¬ 
tant to the philosophes of the twentieth century was not the slow un¬ 
folding of institutions through an inner logic of their own, but rather 
the kind wrought out of conflicts of interest and clashes of purpose. 
To be progressive was to believe that the progress of society was 
neither automatic nor secure, but had to be won at every step, over 
entrenched opposition. 

For progressive historians, then, the dynamics of change consti¬ 
tuted the great issue of historical inquiry. Their rebellion against the 
dominant kind of institutional history did not arise from indiflFerence 
to politics or constitutions; much of their research concerned political 
organizations, particularly political parties. But they wanted above 
all to know how and why these agencies responded to and effeaed 
transformations in a wider field of action. Whereas conservative 
evolutionists concentrated on the charaaer of institutions, under¬ 
stood in terms of their origins, progressives focused on changes in in¬ 
stitutions, explained in terms of a surrounding environment.^ Their 
insistence on broadening the scope of history was, therefore, in large 
measure a search for the causes and conditions of change. Earlier ex¬ 
plorations of social and economic history had proceeded from other 
motives, so it is little wonder that progressive historians paid only 
grudging compliments to such predecessors as McMaster and Macau¬ 
lay. Their portrayal of historical environments seemed too static for 
progressive tastes, too little designed to explain the changes in hu¬ 
man affairs. 

In turning outward from institutional to environmental history, 
progressive scholars were in another respect turning inward. They 
were becoming in a certain sense more nationalistic than their con¬ 
servative colleagues. The latter, seeking the European origins of our 
instimtions, had inveighed against a provincial Americanism. The 
progressives, by diverting emphasis to environment and change, 
tended to lose sight of European origins and backgrounds. They took 
the Old World heritage for granted and asked how the American 
environment modified it; or they associated that heritage with reac¬ 
tionary elements resisting the Iffe-giving forces of change. This, of 

Heavefdy City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (1959), pp. 96-97. 
s Oscar H^dlin, Central Themes of American History/' Relazioni del X 

congresso internazionde di scienze storicbe, vol. I (1955), PP- 152-53. 
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course, was the emotional significance of Turner’s celebration of the 
frontier as the crucible of a new nation and the matrix of a unique 
society. The nationalism of conservative scholars was, on the whole, 
not so positive and assertive. For them the growth of national unity 
provided a great theme because it was synonymous with stability, or¬ 
der, and the preservation of an ancient freedom. The progressives, on 
the other hand, cared less about the form of American unity and 
more about the content of American uniqueness. 

Accordingly, quite a different vision of America shone through 
the pages of progressive historiography. For one thing, it was a live¬ 
lier America, constantly in flux, full of real and vital conflicts be¬ 
tween contending groups. It was less stable and more deeply divided 
than the America of the conservatives; it was less securely anchored 
in traditions reaching back across the centuries. It was a nation that 
had progressed, and achieved its own special identity, by breaking 
away from the bonds of a European past. For another thing, the es¬ 
sential meaning of America was differently construed. To progres¬ 
sive historians that meaning inhered not so much in the achievement 
of national unity as in a continuing struggle toward democracy. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the emergence of the progressive school coincided with an 
immense growth in popularity of the principal symbols of American 
democracy. Aroimd the turn of the century Lincoln overtook and 
surpassed Washington as the most popular biographical subject. Si¬ 
multaneously the reputation of Jefferson recovered from the long 
eclipse of the preceding forty years.** 

The new historical attitudes that progressivism engendered spread 
quickly, widely, and selectively. To a remarkable extent the out¬ 
standing progressive historians sprang from two sections of the coun¬ 
try: the Midwest and the South. Turner hailed from a Wisconsin 
town that still served in his youth as a trading post for nearby Indi¬ 
ans. Robinson came from Bloomington, Illinois. Becker and Beard 
grew up on midwestern farms, one in Iowa, the other in Indiana. 
James T. Shotwell was a produa of a country town in western On¬ 
tario. The list might be greatly extended. Most of the prominent con¬ 
servative professors of history, on the other hand, were easterners: 
Herbert Baxter Adams, Andrews, Osgood, and Channing bore the 

4Harr7 R. Stevens, ^Contemporary American Biographical Writing: Trends 
and Problems,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LV (1956), 362; Merrill Peterson, 
Hhe Jefferson Image in the American Mind (i960), p. 229. 
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indelible stamp of New England; Beer and Dunning were affluent 
sons of New York and New Jersey respectively. 

Many midwesterners and southerners felt that an eastern elite had 
too long monopolized the writing of American history. Resentfully, 
th^ complaint that the typical eastern historian could scarcely see 
west of the Hudson River and that American history was being writ¬ 
ten mainly as an extension of New England.® Though not entirely un¬ 
true, the complaint was exaggerated. Its very extravagance proclaims 
the sense of cultural inferiority with which a new generation of 
home-trained scholars confronted the established citadels of aca¬ 
demic authority. Their drive to democratize American history, to em¬ 
brace its continental dimensions, and to read it as a struggle against 
privilege reflected the democratization of academic life itself. 

The first and most influential of the new men was Frederick Jack- 
son Turner. Never has an American historian had so much impact 
in so few pages; rarely has one acquired great influence at so young 
an age. Alert, strikingly handsome, enthusiastic, and quite without 
idiosyncrasies, Turner arrived at Johns Hopkins in 1888 to study for 
a Ph.D. imder Herbert Baxter Adams. He brought with him the 
conviction that the present age surpassed aU previous eras, that its 
glorious hallmarks were science and democracy, and that its heroes 
were Darwin, Spencer, and Lincoln. He had already learned at the 
University of Wisconsin to write institutional history. He had al¬ 
ready discovered a special interest in the history of his Midwest. Hav¬ 
ing Etde to learn from Adams, Turner rearted against the latter*s 
overemphasis on European origins. He was more impressed by the 
pioneer progressive economist, Richard T. Ely, who opened to him 
the exciting possibilities of an economic interpretation of political 
and social change.® 

Nevertheless, until after his return to Wisconsin to teach. Turner 

W. Alvord to Carl Becker, April 23, 1917, Archives of Illinois Historical 
Snrvey (University of Illinois); Curtis Nettels, ‘Trederick Jackson Turner and 
the New Deal,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, LVII (1934), 2 5 8. 

*Tbe best biographical account to date is Fulmer Mood*s '*The Development of 
Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, XXXIV (1943), 283-352. I am also indebted to Lee 
Benson’s Turner and Beard (i960), pp. 1-91; Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin 
Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth (1957), pp. 291-305; "The 
Re mi n i scences of Guy Stanton Ford” (Oral History Research Office, Columbia 
University, 1956)» PP* 77-92; and The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, ed. Fulmer Mood (1938). 
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was somewhat of a conservative evolutionist, seeing America pri¬ 
marily in terms of continuity and connections with Europe. Then he 
took his stand against the 'wise men from the East,” as he called his 
conservative, European-oriented colleagues; and in a relatively few 
years all of his major ideas flowered. Impressed by the deep agricul¬ 
tural unrest of the early 1890 s and the apparent exhaustion of good 
cheap land, he concluded that America had reached a momentous 
turning point. He came upon the writings of an Italian economist, 
Achille Loria, who taught that access to land dominated the evolu¬ 
tion of society. These ideas, converging perhaps with similar theo¬ 
ries of Henry George and with a rich legacy of popular myths about 
the West, convinced Turner that natural conditions largely deter¬ 
mined American history. In effect, he turned to nature for the key 
to history. His famous address of 1893, "The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” argued with a poetic lilt that the en¬ 
counter with the wilderness explained the distinctive features of 
America: above all, its democracy and its amalgamation of many 
peoples and seaions into a united nation. 

In 1893 Turner was still more interested in national unity than in 
conflia and diversity. He still thought of the frontier as if it were an 
institution, to be described as a single, organically unfolding process. 
Consequently, his frontier thesis was relatively easy to accept. It 
evoked an old grass-roots pride; it explained all of America—^East as 
well as West—as a product of the same experience; it did not break 
with the conservative emphasis on homogeneity. Thus the frontier 
thesis mediated between old and newer styles of interpretation. It 
greatly eased the transition to more abrasive types of progressive his¬ 
toriography. 

Turner never repudiated his frontier thesis; indeed, he invoked its 
imaginative appeal on many subsequent occasions. But his empirical 
research turned in another direction. Keenly aware of tensions be¬ 
tween East and West as well as North and South, he put his seminar 
to work on a study of sections, which he defined as "natural economic 
groupings in American history.” ^ From the mid-Nineties to the end 
of his life, the character and interplay of sections was his principal 
scholarly interest. He organized the whole program of teaching in 
American history at Wisconsin along sectional lines. His only com- 

1 Preface to Orin G. Libby, *Ihe Geographical Distribution of the Vote of the 
Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, ijSj-S (1894), p. viL 
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pleted, integrated book. Rise of the Ne^u/ West, 1819-1S29 (1906 ), 
had as its main theme the transition from a predominantly national¬ 
ist to a predominantly sectionalist outlook in the United States during 
that decade; and Turner treated the politics of the period as ex¬ 
pressions of unstable sectional alliances. Laboring prodigiously to 
define his sectional units, he made original use of maps and statistical 
data. 

The sectional interpretation went much beyond the frontier thesis 
in revealing conflia and diversity while stopping short of the rigid 
categories of a class interpretation. Sections appealed to Turner as 
historical configurations partly because of their fluidity and com¬ 
plexity. They offset a deadening uniformity in national life witliout 
destroying its organic wholeness. Turner thought of his own be¬ 
loved Old Northwest not only as a section but also a balance wheel 
between other sections; he thought of sectional politics as a politics 
of compromise. Like many early twentieth century progressives. 
Turner both discerned and deplored class conflict. To him the ‘*com- 
mon man” was an undifferentiated American: and the section, as a 
"natural economic grouping,” seemed more American than "artifi¬ 
cial” class alignments. Professor Charles G. Sellers Jr. has pointed 
out that 'Turner and his followers muted the discordant note of class 
stmggle by transposing it into conflia between distina geographical 
secdoDS.” ® 

In fact the sectional approach was so fluid that it proved for 
Turner a will-o’-the-wisp. The sections refused to remain distinct. 
Ihemore intensively he studied, the more they blurred, overlapped, 
and subdivided. For many years he struggled to write a sequel to Rise 
of the West, a sectional interpretation of the period 1830-1850- 
When he died in 1932, the magnum opus was still unfinished.^ Nev¬ 
ertheless, he had reached some striking insights and opened an im¬ 
mense domain to others. It is not too much to say that he supplied the 
first dynamic design for a history of American society. 

Although applied to all parts of the country. Turner’s method was 
especially influential in raising to professional importance the his¬ 
tory of the West and the antebellum South. Around 1910 scholars 
working independendy of one another discovered that various major 

®Charks G. Sellers Jr., ‘'Andrew Jackson versus the Historians,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XUV (1958), 626. 

^Tbe United States, 1830-18^0: The Nation and Its Sections (1935)- 
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issues, previously interpreted in other terms, arose from western ex¬ 
pansion. One put forward the thesis that western land hunger pro¬ 
duced the War of 1812, another diat it brought on the Mexican War. 
A student of British policies toward the frontier thought he foimd 
there a new key to the American Revolution. Behind the notorious 
Kansas-Nebraska Act a Kansas professor detected legitimate western 
aspirations for a transcontinental railroad.^^ 

This kind of economic ^'realism” tended to downgrade both the 
constitutional and the moral aspects of the slavery question and to 
encourage a new look at the Old South. Inspired by the Turnerian 
approach, southerners probed the "natural economic groupings” 
within southern history, distinguishing between the planters of die 
Black Belt and the farmers of the up-country, and between the Vir¬ 
ginia of Jefferson and the South Carolina of Calhoun. Some—^notably 
William E. Dodd and Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker—analyzed 
conflict and change in southern history with a strong democratic ani¬ 
mus against the planter aristocracy. On the other hand, Ulrich B. 
Phillips, who was no less indebted to Turner, dedicated one of his 
books "To the Dominant Class of the South,” with whom he largely 
identified himself.^^ As a conservative Turnerian, Phillips gave his 
best efforts to studying slavery not as an abstract legal system but as a 
way of life revealed in the account books and other records of the 
great plantations. His genial, immensely learned American Negro 
Slavery (1918) argued that it had failed as an economic institution 
but succeeded as a form of social accommodation between a superior 
and an inferior race. 

Actually, all of the important Turnerian studies bore upon na- 

Warren H. Goodman, 'The Origins of the War of 1812: A Survey of Chang¬ 
ing Interpretations/’ Mississippi Valley Historical Reman;, XXVIII (1941), 
173-74; William E. Dodd, ‘The West and the War with Mexico/’ Journd of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, V (1912), 159-72; C. W. Alvord, The 
Mississippi Valley in British Politics (2 vols., 1917); Roy F. Nichols, ‘The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act: A Cenmry of Historiography,” Mississippi Valley His¬ 
torical Review, XLIII (1956), 190-94. Alvord’s book was actually a hybrid 
offspring of the Imperial school and Ae Turner school. 

Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to i860 
(1908); William E. Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South (1911), and ‘‘Profitable 
Fields of Investigation in American History, 1815-1860,” AHR, XVIII (1913), 
522-36; Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Patrician a;id Plebian in Virginia 
(1910). Turner’s influence on Dodd and Phillips is elucidated in Wendell H. 
Stephenson’s The South hives in History: Southern Historians and Their Legacy 
(1955),PP. 29-94. 
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rional issues, if only because Turner approached sections and fron¬ 
tiers as parts of a larger whole. His specific influence intermingled 
readily with other strains of progressive thought. For example, John 
R. rmnmnns^ another Hopkins-trained student of Richard T. Ely, 
cast the history of orgaxined labor in a form similar to that Turner 
gave to the history of the West Commons and Turner sat in the 
same seminar at Johns Hopkins, came from similar midwestern 
small-town backgrounds, and carried on their historical studies in the 
same milieu. Commons joined the Economics Department at Wis¬ 
consin in 1904, and when Turner went to Harvard six years later he 
tried to persuade the Wisconsin History Department to appoint 
Commons as his successor.^- Commons shared Turner’s conception of 
history as a conflict between competing interests. He shared equally 
an enthusiasm for the stabilizing effects of balance and compromise. 
In 1893, the very year of Turner s epochal address, Commons pub¬ 
lished a book on Ae distribution of wealth in America, which ar¬ 
gued that a momentous turning point had arrived now that free ac¬ 
cess to land was disappearing. Later, in a four-volume History of 
Labor in the United States (1918-35), largely written by his stu¬ 
dents, Commons explained the distinctive traits of the labor move¬ 
ment in much the way that Turner e3q>lained the distinctive traits 
of America as a whole. For both men the key was opportunity in the 
form of free land. Commons" best student, Selig Perlman, brilliantly 
restated the point. The American environment produced a labor 
naovement that was characteristically job-conscious rather than 
class-consdous.^^ For more than a generation most labor historians 
remained true to the spirit of Frederick Jackson Turner. 

Tumerians were too sensitive to economic conflias, however, to 
ignore clas struggle; and sectionalism was simply not relevant 
enough to contemporary interests to contain fully the progressives" 
sense of social reality. Most political discussion in the early twentieth 
century transcended sectional lines. In all parts of the country pro¬ 
gressives rallied against a presumably monolithic oppositioa They 
commonly thought of America as fundamentally divided between 

^"George Qaike Sellery Room Dedication/’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
XU (Autmnn i957)» 5o; John R. Commons, Myself (1934), pp. 43, 128-37; 
Geojge D. Blackwood, ’’Frederick Jackson Turner and John Rogers Commons— 
CocnitoQentary Thinkers,” Mississippi Valley Historical Renieiff, XLI (1954), 
471-88. 

Selig Pe r l ma n, A Theory of the Labor Movement (1928). 
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two socio-economic strata: the democratic many and the privileged 
few. This simple dualism had been part of the ideology of demo¬ 
cratic protest movements in America diroughout the nineteenth 
century. Even conservatives customarily regarded American political 
history as an enduring contest between JeflEersonian and Hamiltonian 
principles.Progressives simply restored a rich social content to a du¬ 
alism that conservatives figured in abstract constitutional terms. In 
their rising desire to curb big business, progressives interpreted the 
polarity of American politics as a persistent struggle between the 
great mass of the people and an overly powerful economic class. By 
1910 Turner himself was writing with a new sense of the solidarity 
of a ”monied aristocracy” in American history. "We may trace the 
contest between the capitalist and the democratic pioneer,” he 
averred, "from the earliest colonial days.” 

Although chiefly attributable to American reformist attimdes, this 
hardening of the progressive view of social conflict also owed some- 
ihing to Marxist influence, now seeping into American scholarship 
for the first time. In the process of convergence, Marxism softened at 
least as much as progressive history stiffened. Following E. R. A 
Seligman, some of the more advanced progressive intellectuals found 
they could separate Marxism as an analytical tool from socialism as an 
ideological credo. Moreover, they vastly simplified the tool They dis¬ 
pensed entirely with the dialectical pattern of true Marxist analysis, 
and they diluted its historical materialism into a simple emphasis on 
the political importance of property. In effect, Marxism helped to edu¬ 
cate American scholars to the historical significance of other sorts of 
property relations in addition to the ownership of land. 

The conception of American history as primarily a conflict be¬ 
tween over- and underprivileged classes emerged most clearly at 
Columbia University. There Seligman’s influence was strong. There 
James Harvey Robinson declared early in the twentieth century that 
a "sober and chastened form” of Marxism "serves to explain far more 
of the phenomena of the past than any other single explanation ever 
offered.” There too Carl Becker, already a student of Turner’s, 

John Fiske, Essays Historical and Uterary (1907)9 voL I, pp. 169-70; William. 
A. Dunning, Truth in History and Other Essays (i957 ) > P* 45 - 
'^^The Frontier in American History (1920), pp. iio-ii, 325. 

James Harvey Robinson, The New History (1912), p. ^ligman’s influ¬ 
ence on Beard stands out in the latter’s review essay, Socialist History of 
France,” Foliticed Science Quarterly, XXI (1906), 120. 
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came under Robinson’s instruction; and Becker’s powerful disserta¬ 
tion, The History of Politicd Parties in the Vrovince of Neto York 
(1909), related the rise of a revolutionary movement to lower- 
class aspirations for a larger share of the political and economic 
power held by the great provincial magnates. In contrast to Turner, 
Becker identified the urban workingmen as the quintessentially revo¬ 
lutionary group. 

It was at Columbia also that Charles A. Beard pressed the knife of 
class conflia to the very heart of American political institutions. In 
two famous monographs published in 1913 and 1915, Beard of¬ 
fered belligerently revisionist accounts of the writing of the Consti¬ 
tution and the subsequent formation of American political parties. 
More than other progressive historians, Beard aimed deliberately to 
overthrow conservative institutional history, with its emphasis on the 
slow unfolding of abstrart principles.^*^ He interpreted both the Con¬ 
stitution and the rise of Jeffersonian democracy as convulsive shifts of 
power dictated by severely materialistic considerations. 

Beard’s tough-minded zeal to purge history of false idealism drove 
him to specify the property interests of both sides—^the interests of 
opponents of the Constitution as well as those of its makers. He was 
thus more consistent than many progressives, and in a sense more 
impartial; but his typology suffered from excessive concreteness. Ad¬ 
hering to the usual dualism of progressive thought, he fixed upon the 
small debtor farmers and die large holders of public securities as the 
central antagonists. Out of a desire to shock and to prove the case in 
a very limral way, his An Economic Interpretation of the Constitu¬ 
tion attributed the Founding Fathers’ stateaaft to the immediate, per¬ 
sonal gain they could realize through appreciation of their own se¬ 
curity holdings. 

This narrow attention to personal motivation gave the book much 
notoriety and obscured Beard’s larger concern with general class in¬ 
terests. AonaUy, his stress on security holdings was functional to a 
broad distinction he drew between two classes of property owners. 

^ This h especially apparent in Beard’s attack on McLaughlin for exaggerating 
the continuity of the Anglo-Saxon legal tradition and the role of ideas in his¬ 
tory (AHI?, Xyni C1913), 379). See also Beard’s An Economic Interpretation 
^ the Constitution (1913), pp. 8-13, and Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy (1915). On Beard’s relation to his intellectual milieu see the sug- 
gesave es^ys by Richard Hofstadter and others in Charles A, Beard: An Ap-> 
pratsai, ed. Howard K. Beale (1954). 
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Beard divided American political societ7 into "personalty"' interests 
on one hand and "realty” interests on the other. The Constitution 
and the Federalist party were the instruments of merchants, manu¬ 
facturers, and associated speculators and creditors; Jeffersonian de¬ 
mocracy rested on a broad farming basis. Essentially, Beard arrayed 
capitalists, whom he considered for the most part creditors, against 
resident landowners, whom he regarded chiefly as debtors. 

Behind this somewhat unreal distinction it is not hard to discern a 
rural midwesterner’s sensitiveness to the alien world of commercial 
chicanery and financial manipulation. Although Beard approved of 
the concentration of political power the capitalists brought about, 
he disliked their speculative motives. Until late in life he avoided 
stock investments because he regarded them as gambling.^® One may 
also see in Beard s interpretation how the ideas of a fellow mid- 
westerner, Frederick Jackson Turner, were being adapted to a 
sharper class analysis of American history. In effect. Beard was com¬ 
bining Turner’s stress on property in the form of land with Marx’s 
stress on property in the form of capital. 

Having written nothing on American history prior to 1912, 
Beard arrived on the scene of United States historiography late in the 
progressive era. His impaa was chiefly felt after World War L Two 
imposing dissertations that Beard’s students at Columbia wrote be¬ 
fore the war testify, however, to the immediate possibilities of ex¬ 
tending his ideas backward and forward through American history. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger’s The Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution (1918) and Dixon Ryan Fox’s The Decline of Aristoc¬ 
racy in the Politics of New York (1919) were written under the for¬ 
mal supervision of Osgood, but their inspiration came primarily from 
Beard.^^ Studying the politics of the American merchant class in the 
1760’s and 1770’s, Schlesinger interpreted its opposition to British 
policies in a manner quite similar to Beard’s explanation of the role 
of that class in creating a national government. Both saw the mer¬ 
chants as defending existing business interests against hostile leg¬ 
islation, by Parliament in one case, by state legislatures in the 
other; but in the revolutionary situation the merchants confronted a 
cruel dilemma when popular mobs outreached their own limited in- 

Interview with Miriam and Alfred Vagts, May 3,1961. 

18 Arthur ML Schlesinger, In Retrospect: The History of a Historian (1963),. 
PP- 43 , 53. 
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tendons. Fox carried the story forward from 1800, detailing the con- 
dnned efforts of the New York merchant class to defend business 
interests while it gradually and painfully adjusted to the populariza¬ 
tion of power. He portrayed die Whig party of the 1840’s as the 
outcome of this adjustment. Although he could not detect a persistent 
division between real and personal property, he saw the Whigs 
the Federalists as the party of large property interests. 
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Prior to World War I conservative evolutionists and progressives 
shared in approximately equal measure the work of a young, eagerly 
developing profession. The progressive view dominated Columbia 
and Wisconsin; conservatism ruled Yale; Harvard, after the coming 
of Turner, had some of both; and so did Chicago, the home base of 
McLaughlin and Dodd. Although the balance was clearly tipping to¬ 
ward progressivism after 1910, controversy and rivalry between the 
two schools was minimal. There seemed room enough and problems 
aplenty for all professional historians while they were staking our 
their claims. The common cause of superseding amateur scholarship 
united their varied undertakings. 

In the 1920’s and I930*s the old conservative school, although 
strongly entrenched in many institutions, stiffered a steady and ulti¬ 
mately disastrous loss of intellectual vitality. Its work was far from 
finished; great parts of our institutional and administrative history re¬ 
mained still unwritten. But that kind of history no longer seemed rel¬ 
evant to an age in which, as Walter Lippmann said, "Whirl is king.” 
Of the livelier young men entering academic life, very few felt the 
sense of national unity and historical continuity that had inspired so 
many of the first generation of professional historians. Change and a 
passion for modernity were the order of the day. At a time when all 
values were in flux, and government seemed either irrelevant to life 
or an instrument for remaking it, who could find in the formal con¬ 
stitution of political authority an inspiring theme? 

By the early Thirties, the eclipse of constimtional history was 
widely recognized. "Constitutional history, with its emphasis on the 
permanent rather than the transitory aspects of government and poli¬ 
tics, has been falling into neglect,” one elder statesman mourned in 
1934.^ He might have added that constitutional history itself was be¬ 
coming less concerned with the permanent and more with the transi¬ 
tory, The best of the younger men who stayed in the field turned 
their attention from the framework of law to a realistic appraisal of 
^AHR,XL (1934),426. 
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iodividual judges. This was the strategy that Carl B. Swisher and Al- 
pheus T. Mason followed, a strategy that attuned them to behav¬ 
ioral changes rather than institutional continuities. Other young his- 
torians deserted the field, as James G. Randall did after publishing 
ConsiiSutkmai Problems under Uncoln (1926)Some of the estab¬ 
lished authorities carried on, of course, in a traditional vein. A scholar 
setded in an area of research does not ordinarily switch to another in 
response to new intellectual fashions. McLaughlin, for example, pub¬ 
lished his weighty Constitutional History of the United States in 
1935. Corwin, on the other hand, shifted increasingly from history 
to contemporary problems; and when he retired in 1946 he re¬ 
marked that he had outlived his subject® 

In American colonial history the constitutional or institutional ap¬ 
proach retained for some years an appearance of continuing vigor be¬ 
cause of the prestige of the Imperial school. Its London-centered 
vfcw of early American history seemed to some scholars more valua¬ 
ble than ever after World War I; for the popular mind seethed with 
isolatbnist, 100 per cent American sentiments, to which a trans- 
adantic perspective offered a salutary corrective. The Imperial school 
was also sustained by the massive, undeviating strength of Charles M. 
Andrew's. Andrews survived to a ripe old age, producing good stu¬ 
dents, extending his indefatigable researches, and finally in the eve¬ 
ning of his life releasing his long awaited magnum opus. The four 
great volumes of The Colonial Period of American History (1934- 
38 ) dealt largely with the seventeenth century. Andrews did not live 
to treat the eighreenih century in the same way, but he had the last 
and most authoritative word on what he covered. 

Moreover, Andrews had one remarkable student who carried for¬ 
ward his hfework with the same matchless fidelity to a youthful pur¬ 
pose, Lawrence H. Gipson, a one-dme Rhodes scholar who received 
his Ph.D. under Andrews in 1918, settled in the 1920’s into writing a 
"defimrive"’ history of the last twenty-five years of the old British 
Empire prior to the American Revolution. Gipson proceeded with 
complete fidelity to the social values of conservative evolutionism. 

2 Bet Randall pointed out die direcdon of future scholarship in "The Inter- 
udaM of Social and Consdtudonal History,” AHR, XXXV (1929), 1-13. A 
detailed account of research trends is in Paul L. Murphy’s "Time to Reclaim: 
The Current Challenge of American Consdtudonal History,” AHR, LXIX 

(19^53 

»Repotted to me by Professor A. T. Mason, May 1961. 
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His sympathy for the harmonious strength of old English institutions, 
and his distaste for the radical spirit of ’76, quite exceeded that of his 
austere master. He lingered through nine affectionate volumes upon 
a description of the Empire in its last moment of tranquility and 
equilibrium.^ Few now wished to read so leisurely a work; but Gip¬ 
son considerably modernized the imperial approach. He reached 
well beyond the instimtional framework, taking much account of in¬ 
dividual motives and geographical groups and analyzing social and 
economic conditions. By assimilating the methods of both amateur 
and progressive historians, Gipson carried the Imperial school as far 
as it could go. 

He had, however, no students and—^by the 1930's—^hardly any 
fellow workers. By then the Imperial school was breaking up in aU 
the leading universities; the progressive approach was ascendant 
Old J. Franklin Jameson, who had seemed serenely independent of 
any school or theory, thrilled younger scholars in 1926 by publishing 
an almost radical economic and social interpretation of the American 
Revolution.® Students trained in institutional history in the Twenties 
changed the direction of their research in the following decade. Leon¬ 
ard Labaree and W. F. Craven imdertook smdies of colonial society, 
Richard B. Morris investigated the control of the colonial labor force, 
Stanley Pargellis and Charles Barker moved into intellectual his¬ 
tory.® 

^ne British Empire Before the American Revolution (1936-56). In the tenth 
volume, published in 1961 thirty-seven years after he began the work, Gipson 
at last moved into the story of the coming of the Revolution. The relation of 
his efforts to those of his predecessors is summarized in Max Savelle s *The 
Imperial School of American Colonial Historians,” Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory,XLV (1949), 123-34. 

^The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement (1926). In re¬ 
sponse to an enthusiastic review by Charles A. Beard, Jameson said that ^nearly 
everything that is a matter of doctrine” was in an earlier text he had read in 
1895 to a small audience at Columbia University. Nevertheless, the imprint of 
subsequent scholarship and of World War I on Jameson’s thinking are visible. 
Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, eds.. An Historian's World: Selections from 
the Correspondence of John Franklin Jameson (Memoirs of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, vol. 42,1956), p. 319- 

® Leonard W. Labaree, Conservatism in Early American History (1948); Wesley 
Frank Craven, The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (1949); 
Richard B. Morris, Government and luthor in Early America (1946); Stanley 
Pargellis, '‘The Theory of Balanced Government,” The Constitution Reconsid¬ 
ered, ed. Conyers Read (1938), pp. 37-49; Charles A. Barker, Henry George 
(1955). An older instimtionalist, Evarts B. Greene, also devoted himself in- 
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Reviewers of Andrews’ volumes complained that he wrote in a 
"legalistic” spirit, touched only incidentally on economic develop¬ 
ments in the colonies, ignored sectional conflicts, and paid little heed 
to the common man. Progressive historians were rectifying these defi¬ 
ciencies. In the spirit of Turner, Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker pro¬ 
duced a panoramic account of the Americanization of a transplanted 
European civilization. In the spirit of Beard, Curtis Nettels published 
a strongly class-angled synthesis of American colonial history.'^ 

The title of Nettels’ book, The Roots of American Civilization 
(1938), suggests the particular interest progressive historians had 
in the indigenous aspects of the colonial scene. While infusing a dem¬ 
ocratic bias into the writing of early American history, these scholars 
were also linking it with subsequent national history. Imperial histori¬ 
ans had reached a dead end on coming to the American Revolution. 
Although they cherished the principle of continuity, their special in¬ 
sistence on treating the colonies as part of English history blocked 
them from looking forward to American national history. The Pro¬ 
gressive school studied the colonial period in the light of the national 
period as so integrated the two. But the progressives’ nationalistic 
concentration on the internal dynamics of American development re¬ 
versed the fault of the Imperial school: in uniting colonial history 
with later national history, progressive scholars separated it too much 
from European history. 

Still, the progressive approach offered a valuable counterbalance 
to the extrinsic and formal emphasis of the Imperial school. If re¬ 
search had flourished imder these new auspices, the change might 
have been a substantial improvement. Unfortunately, however, co¬ 
lonial history declined between the wars almost as much as constitu¬ 
tional history. In textbooks the space devoted to the period before 
1776 contracted drastically; the research talent it attracted decreased 
markedly in comparison with more recent fields. Undoubtedly, pro- 

creasingly to social history; see Hhe Revolutionary Generation, 1765-1790 

(1943)- 

^ Wertenbaker, Tlbe Founding of American Civilization (3 vols., 1938-47); 
Nettels, The Roots of American Civilization (1938). See also Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy. Western Lands and the American Revolution (1937); Robert A. East, 
Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era (1938); Carl Briden- 
baugh, Ckies in the Wilderness (1938) and Cities in Revolt (1955); Merrill 
Jensen, The Articles of Confederation (1940). The reception of Andrews’ work 
is summarized in A, S. Eisenstadt’s Charles McLean Andrews (1956). 
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gressive ideas contributed to the diversion of talent both from the 
colonial period and from constitutional themes. If one was too for¬ 
malistic, the other was too remote to engage fully the progressive 
mind. The so-called present-m’ndedness of progressive history was 
in effect a predominant interest in the outcome rather than the origins 
of a situation or period in the past. Progressive historians saw the co¬ 
lonial period as a time of origins, and their attention tended to move 
from that starting toward what followed. Most of them neglected 
the origins of American history in favor of the changes it subse¬ 
quently underwent. Thus, the best of Osgood's later students, Schle- 
singer and Fox, worked largely in the nineteenth century. When An¬ 
drews on one occasion twitted Schlesinger for deserting the colonial 
field, Schlesinger replied that he regarded the Revolution as the be¬ 
ginning of the national era rather than the closing stage of the period 
of dependence.® 

The drift of historical interest from colonial to national history 
after World War I opened a field of research in which some of the 
functions of the old Imperial school found a new and relevant ap¬ 
plication. This was American diplomatic history, an area of study not 
completely ignored before 1914 but very nearly so. On the whole, 
professional historians before the war had trained their sights either 
on the domestic scene or on the European origins of American his¬ 
tory. The continuing relations of the United States with Europe re¬ 
mained largely neglected except in the work of a few amateur schol¬ 
ars like Henry Adams and Alfred T. Mahan. The war fostered in 
professional circles a somewhat clearer awareness of American in¬ 
volvement in European politics. Accordingly, diplomatic history 
emerged as a recognized subdivision of American national history. 

One could, of course, study diplomatic history in various ways. 
Followers of Turner, such as Julius Pratt, Arthur P. Whitaker, and 
Frank Owsley, came at the subject from an interest in the internal so¬ 
cial and economic pressures affecting American policies.® On the 

8 **The Reminiscences of Arthur M. Schlesinger” (Oral History Research OJEce, 
Columbia University, I959),p. 60. 

9 Julius Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 (1925); Arthur P. Whitaker, The Spanish- 
American Frontier, 1783-179$ (1927); Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplo¬ 
macy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of America (1931); Frederick 
Merk, "Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary Settlement,” AHR, XXDC (1924), 
681-99, and subsequent publications; Thomas A. Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Japanese American Crisis (1934). 
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Other hand, American diplomatic history in the 1920’s strongly at¬ 
tracted scholars in the conservative evolutionist tradition. It offered 
them a congenial yet up-to-date substitute for the formal, institu¬ 
tional scholarship that was going out of fashion. Diplomatic his¬ 
tory, like constitutional history, called for a mastery of public docu¬ 
ments. It reqtiired a discriminating eye for official phraseology and 
for the architecture of official policies. It offered scope for tracing the 
continuities underlying such policies as the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Open Door.^^ Moreover, diplomatic history carried down into the na¬ 
tional period the conservative evolutionists’ appreciation of an inter¬ 
national framework connecting American with European history. 

So it is not surprising that a good part of the research on American 
diplomatic history in the 1920’s dealt with Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions, much of it written with the attention the Imperial school had 
given to British views and strategies. The most considerable specialist 
who emerged at this time was Samuel Flagg Bemis, a student of 
Channing with a fine passion for archival research. From the outset 
Bemis took his stand in Europe. Largely disregarding domestic con¬ 
flicts, he examined the evolution of early American foreign policy 
against a background of international rivalries and intrigues. Unlike 
most of the Imperial historians, Bemis harbored a strong patriotic 
animus against the "corrupt” statecraft of the European powers. His 
accoiint of how Americans shrewdly reaped advantage from Eu¬ 
rope’s distress smacked of postwar disillusion with the Old World; 
yet his insistence on a transatlantic perspective was clearly an inher¬ 
itance from the Anglophile spirit of conservative scholarship.^^ 

The flush of postwar interest in American diplomatic history did 
nor last. The ranks of conservative evolutionists thinned; and pro¬ 
gressive historians, who regarded foreign policy as subordinate to 
domestic concerns, became more wholly absorbed in the latter. Prob¬ 
ably what most discouraged scholarly activity in the diplomatic field 
was the increasingly isolationist atmosphere in the United States. Iso- 

Dexter Perkins' three-volume history of the Monroe Doctrine (1927-37), 
summarized in Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine (1941), is one 
of the notable works of the period. See also Tyler Dennett, Americans in 
Eastern Asia (1922). 

u Bemis, Jafs Treaty (1923) and The Diplomacy of the American Revolution 
(1935); Ephraim D, Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War (2 
vols., 1925); Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt, Europe and the American 
CivU War (1931); Dora Mae Clark, British Opinion and the American Revolu¬ 
tion (1930)- 
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larionist sentiment reached an apogee in the Thirties. In 1941 one 
scholar thought it was "fortunate” in view of the widespread disin¬ 
terest that as many as three major universities gave a position of im¬ 
portance to the study of American foreign policy.^ 

Since historians engaged in studying other countries were rela¬ 
tively immune to isolationist influence, they took over a good share 
of the work. A disproportionate amount of the best research on 
American diplomacy was done by scholars primarily interested in 
the history of Europe, Latin America, or the British Empire. Such was 
the case with major books published by Charles Seymour and Alfred 
L. P. Dennis on America s assumption of the responsibilities of world 
power, by William Spence Rol^rtson and J. Fred Rippy on rela¬ 
tions with Latin America, and by John Bartlet Brebner and A. L. Burt 
on the interwoven destinies of the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain.^^ Specialists in American history, if they did not neglect for¬ 
eign policy, viewed it in a more parochial and carping way. In an 
atmosphere heavy with distrust of "power politics” and "propa¬ 
ganda,” isolationists and their opponents agreed at least on a 
profound dissatisfaction with the general record of modern foreign 
policy. Accordingly, in the 1930*5 a fixation on the mistakes and 
shortcomings of our diplomacy conditioned much of the writing that 
American specialists did in this field.^** 

One may conclude, then, that diplomatic history encountered in 
the intellecmal climate of the late Twenties and Thirties essentially 
the same difficulties that impeded work in constitutional and colonial 
history. All three fields came under the influence of progressive 
thought, which was critical of tradition, insensitive to institutional 
continuities, and preoccupied with domestic conflict. Neither diplo¬ 
matic nor constitutional nor colonial history provided an entirely at¬ 
tractive or suitable medium for major progressive scholarship. Their 

^ Statement of Carroll S. Alden in AHRj XLVII (1941), 167. 

13 Seymour, American Diplomacy During the World War (1934) and Amer¬ 
ican Neutrality, 1974-1917 (1935); Dennis, Adventures in American Diplo¬ 
macy, 1896-1^06 (1928); Robertson, Hispanic-American Relations with the 
United States (1923); Rippy, United States and Mexico (1926); Alfred L. 
Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North America from the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace After the War of 1812 (1940); 
Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle (1945). 

i"^ This is emphasized in Ernest R. May’s "Emergence to World Power,” in The 
Reconstruction of American History, ed. John Higham (London, 1962), pp, 
186-92. 
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vicissitudes are one index to the dominant position the progressive 
school won between the wars. The other index is what that school 
accomplished in the realm that concerned it most: the history of con- 
flia and change within an indigenous environment. 

Between the two world wars progressive influence became so great 
in American historiography that it seemed for a time virtually to 
overwhelm all other conceptual possibilities. World War I neither 
interrupted nor diverted this widening stream of historical thought. 
Instead, the ideas of Turner, Beard, and their younger associates 
spread through the historical profession in the 1920’s without any 
really sustained opposition. Certain new currents fed into the stream; 
and ultimately it grew vexed and turbulent. But these complications 
•arose, for the most part, within the progressive tradition. 

The outstanding achievement of progressive scholarship between 
the wars was a broadening of the scope of historical narrative. The 
New History had from the outset pledged itself to a grasp of the past 
as inclusive as life itself, and American historians were now redeem¬ 
ing the pledge. Clearly delimited research on specific institutions lan¬ 
guished; loosely defined studies of situations and relationships 
abounded. It was an age of social history. Surprisingly little first-rate 
political history was written. The few good political histories that did 
appear, like John D. Hicks’s The Populist Revolt (1931) and How¬ 
ard K. Beale’s The Criticd Year (1930), stressed the social and 
economic context of political action. Economic history as such fared 
no better than political history. Most of the work in this field had been 
done by economists, who by the time of World War I were lured 
away from history by new developments in theory.^® Historians, 
while busily applying economic interpretations, took the underlying 
economic processes largely for granted. Impatient of studying any 
single department of life in its own terms, they neglected economic 
history in pursuing the undifferentiated flux of life. 

The quest for breadth received considerable impetus from a series 
of conferences that the American Historical Association sponsored in 
1931 for planning future research. Both of the conferences on Amer¬ 
ican history, one meeting in the East, the other in the Midwest, be¬ 
wailed the relative neglect of local history and of sociocultural 
matters like education, religious folkways, and the impact of 

i®Of the fony leading colleges and universities that had offered courses on 
economic history in 1902, nine had dropped the course by 1920; AHA Annual 
Report (1920), pp. 153-62. See also Thomas C Cochran, ‘‘Research in Amer¬ 
ican Economic History: A Thirty Year View,” Mid-America, XXIX (1947)9 
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technological change* Roy Nichols prepared for the eastern confer¬ 
ence a long list of such topics. Both meetings assumed that the most 
urgent task of scholarship was to reach beyond political, military, and 
constitutional themes. Published in a little volume entitled Historical 
Scholarship in America (1932), these recommendations accelerated 
a movement already strongly under way.^® 

One important dimension of the movement was a steady expan¬ 
sion of the progressive historians’ conception of ”the people.” Before 
World War I the common man was an abstract figure in American 
historiography, hardly visible except in the classic image of the pi¬ 
oneer. This image revealed little of the multitudinous variety that 
democrats had long considered one of die glories of the American 
people. In the 1920’s and 1930’s many of the younger scholars be¬ 
came fascinated with the concrete experience of particular groups in 
distinctive environments. They wrote, usually with a close feeling of 
identification, about such folk as dirt farmers, indentured servants, 
cowboys, missionaries, Indians, and immigrants. In so doing, pro¬ 
gressive historians were specifying the rich diversity of the American 
people. 

They were also reacting against the repressive, 100 per cent Amer¬ 
icanism of the war years, which contributed especially to a new in¬ 
terest in the religious and ethnic divisions in American society. 
Academic scholars had hitherto left the story of such groups in the 
keeping of their own amateur chroniclers. Progressive historians still 
give little heed to the Negro as a fullfledged participant in Ameri¬ 
can history. Within the white population, however, they recognized 
that the American people were in significant ways Methodists and 
Catholics and Germans and Norwegians as well as frontiersmen, 
workers, and planters. 

The first notable eflForts to integrate religious and ethnic groups 
into the mainstream of American history came from midwesterners 
heavily indebted to Frederick Jackson Turner. It was Turner who 
inspired the leading authority on the history of American Protestant¬ 
ism, William Warren Sweet A professor at DePauw and later at the 
University of Chicago, Sweet revised the old denomination-centered 


16 Committee of the American Historical Association on the Planning of Re¬ 
search, Historical Scholarship in America: Needs and Opportunities (1932). 
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‘”diurdi history” by relating the major Protestant groups to political 
and social forces. AH of his books, including the widely read Story of 
Religions in America (1931), emphasized especially the democ- 
ratmng effects of the frontier.^" 

A fflmtiar stress on the frontier in general and the rural Midwest in 
pardcular attended the treatment of the foreign-born. After ^Xi^orld 
War I several second-generation midwestern historians realized that 
the interaction of European emigrants with the American environ¬ 
ment was one of the great, neglected aspects of the making of Amer¬ 
ica. Arthur M Schlesinger, himself an Ohioan of German parent¬ 
age, called attention to this theme in an essay published in 1921. 
Other young midwestemers had recently embarked on just such 
studies. George M. Stephenson and Theodore C Blegen specialized 
respectively in the Swedes and the Norwegians. Marcus L. Hansen, a 
second-generation IDane, took the whole sweep of emigration from 
northern and western Europe for his field. He began w^ork on the 
subject in 1917 as a smdent of Turner s at Harvard; and like Turner 
he explained migration primarily in economic terms. His funda¬ 
mental contribution was to internationalize the Turner tradition. 
He viewed America as the frontier of an expanding Europe and took 
as much account of the changing European environment as he did of 
the American. Hansen’s work, almost all of it unpublished and in¬ 
complete at his untimely death in 1938, went far beyond the usual 
limits of progressive history.^® 

While these researchers were expanding the base of American his¬ 
tory, other scholars were constructing a new synthesis of the whole 
story. The empirical knowledge for a genuinely democratic history 
they had only begun to amass. But the outlines of an interpretive 
pattern lay ready at hand, and the leading progressive historians 'were 
eager to sum up. The task of synthesizing the full sweep of demo- 

Sidney E. Mead, *Trof. Sweet's Religion and Culture in America,** Church 

Hif/oo.XXn (1953), 33'47- 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, "The Signifi c ance of Immigration in American His¬ 
tory,” American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921), 71-85; G. M. Stephen¬ 
son, The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration (1932); Theodore C. 
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cratic experience appealed irresistibly to their comprehensive spirit. 
Accordingly, most of the major works published in the 1920*8 were 
not strikingly original essays on particular topics. They were massive 
codifications of the progressive version of American history. 

The most influential book of this kind came from Charles A. 
Beard. The Rise of American Civilization (2 vols., 1927) was his 
first serious historical work in a long time. He resigned from Colum¬ 
bia University in 1917 and subsisted principally thereafter on text¬ 
books for elementary and high school students, which he and his 
wife turned out rapidly and successfully. Beard had long wanted to 
produce a general survey of a different order, one that would do for 
the United States what John R. Green’s Short History of the English 
people had done for England. The ferment among postwar intellectu¬ 
als over the quality of the American heritage quickened his resolve, 
and an extended visit to the Orient in 1922-23 gave him a deep sense 
of the differences between civilizations. He returned home deter¬ 
mined to write a history testif7ing to the restless, inextinguishable vi¬ 
tality of the American people.^® Cutting loose from the restrictions 
of the textbook, as he had already broken away from academic fet¬ 
ters, Beard created with his wife’s assistance a work of great power 
and eloquence. 

In line with his earlier interpretation of the Federalist period. 
Beard portrayed an ever renewed struggle throughout American his¬ 
tory between a dominant minority of businessmen and their various 
adversaries, notably British mling classes, American farmers and 
workingmen, and southern planters. In this perspective Jacksonian 
democracy became an uprising of farmers and workers, and the Civil 
War a "Second American Revolution” in which northern business¬ 
men drove the planter aristocracy from power. Beard told the story 
with few regrets for the vanquished. He admired the daring enter¬ 
prise and the technological innovations engendered by the acquisi¬ 
tive spirit, and with each upheaval he associated as cause or effect 
—a forward thrust of democracy. To these political and economic 
forces Beard related an impressive array of educational, cultural, and 
social activities, venturing brashly into fields (like music) that he 
knew little about, dwelling on the progress of scientific and secular 
values, and seeking wherever possible to interweave material and 

Interview with Miriam Vagts, May 3,1961. 
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ideal phenometia. He conveyed a strong sense of the importance of 
rational purpose in human affairs, but his rhetoric was profoundly 
naturalistic. The CivU War he described as an ^Irrepressible Con¬ 
flict” In other contexts he wrote of "an inexorable process beyond 
the will of any man or group,” of the “forces of the age beating piti¬ 
lessly . , . driving . . . men and women before die storm,” of 
the '*havoc [that] fate playfs} with the litde schemes of men.” 

While Beard was writing The Rise of American Civilization, some 
leading academic historians were collaborating on another synthesis, 
much less compelling but more scholarly and painstaking. In 1922 
Arthur M. Schlesinger inaugurated at the State University of Iowa a 
course enritled "Social and Cultural History of the United States,” 
the first of its kind in any college. At the same time he proposed to a 
publisher a scheme for a mulrivolume, cooperative history of “the 
formation and growth of civilization in the United States.” The first 
four volumes appeared in 1927; nine mote came out in succeeding 
years. The series, under die general editorship of Schlesinger and 
Dixon Ryan Fox, was called A History of American Life. 

Whereas Beard never underrated the importance of political 
power, Schlesinger wanted to get away entirely from the predom¬ 
inantly political substance of general history. In this he followed 
consciously the example of another of his Columbia teachers, James 
Harvey Robinson, Schiesinger’s original conspectus for A History of 
American Life defined as its theme the events and influences that 
touch the everyday life of the people. He relegated politics and gov¬ 
ernment to the background, convinced that they impinge only re¬ 
motely on the sphere of the average citizen. The series had much to 
say about health, social welfare, prosperity, depression, poverty, rec¬ 
reation, and agitation for reforms, but very little about the actual 
exercise of power. This was, in Schlesinger's view, not only the demo¬ 
cratic but also the truly American way to write history.^^ 

Through the editors* scrupulous care, the series achieved a high 
degree of uniformity in style and content. It did not, on the other 
hand, have a unified conceptual scheme. Although the authors often 

^Tbe Rise of American Civilization (1927), voL I, p, 635; voL II, pp. 479, 
544 - 

Schlesinger, '*Whar American Social History Is,” Harvard Educational Review, 
VII (1937)5 57’^5* On the genesis and execution of this project Professor 
Schlesinger*s **Rena in iscences” are much fuller than Ms published autobiography. 
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made cautious, implicit use of economic interpretations in organiz¬ 
ing their material, their attempt to be comprehensive and ecleaic 
without specifying the locus of power gave their work a largely de¬ 
scriptive cast. The editors had divided American history into chrono¬ 
logical segments according to the prominence at one time or another 
of some general process like the The Rise of the Common Man, 
1830-18^0, The Emergence of Modern America, 1863-1878, and 
The Rise of the City, 1878-18^8. Periodization of this sort sharpened 
the usual progressive emphasis on rapid social change; for no con¬ 
tributor could take a long-range view of the process in question. 

The third of the major syntheses published in 1927 dealt with the 
history of ideas. It came from the pen of a teacher of English at the 
University of Washington, Vernon L. Farrington. Professional his¬ 
torians were barely beginning to write intellectual history. Although 
Robinson and John Dewey had assigned it a prominent place on the 
agenda of the New History, and Carl Becker demonstrated in The 
Declaration of Independence (1922) how beautifully a profes¬ 
sional historian could handle it, nearly all of his colleagues clung to 
the tangible stuff of social and political affairs. A severe conception 
of scientific objectivity inhibited professional historians from ventur¬ 
ing into a realm where subjective values, speculation, and opinion 
composed the very substance for investigation. Farrington, having 
missed the rigors of graduate training, was not afraid of ideas. He 
was much closer than were the professionals to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury humanistic tradition, in which men like W. E. H. Lecky, Leslie 
Stephen, and Moses Coit Tyler turned to intellectual history as a 
historical-evolutionary substimte for metaphysical systems. Farring¬ 
ton followed their example in producing Main Currents in American 
Thought (3 vols., 1927, 1930), the first grand formulation of its 
subject. 

While his sense of the sweep and range of ideas derived from a 
literary background, Farrington belonged essentially among the pro¬ 
gressive historians. He started work on Main Currents in 1913 cap¬ 
tivated by the economic interpretation of history and "impatient 
with the smug Tory culture which we were fed on as [Harvard] un¬ 
dergraduates.’" He considered himself part of a generation that had 
"dedicated itself to history and sociology, accepting as its immediate 
and particular business a reexamination of the American past in or- 
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der to forecast an ampler democratic future.” To organize his nar¬ 
rative Partington relied on a Turnerian dialectic that arrayed East, 
West, South against one another; and within each section he 
pitted the spirit of capitalistic exploitation against that of agrarian 
democracy. His book richly elaborated the old antithesis between 
Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian principles. It traced the evolution of 
the latter from the chrysalis of Puritan autocracy through infusions 
of enlightened and romantic idealisms to an eventual encounter with 
industrial consolidation and scientific pessimism. The architecture of 
the book, though much too ambitious to withstand close examina¬ 
tion, was imaginative, intricate, and splendorous. 

Amid the hosannas that greeted Parrington s epic, few progressive 
readers noticed how profoundly troubled his vision of American his¬ 
tory was. Unlike Beard, Parrington did not celebrate an advancing 
partnership of science, democracy, and faith in progress. Unlike the 
authors of The History of American Life, he did not at every stage 
emphasize the rising forces and the indications of progress. Many 
progressive historians escaped—or in the case of Beard deliberately 
combatted—^the disillusion that invaded American intellectual life 
after World War I. Parrington, who in this sense resembled Becker, 
felt the bite of postwar disillusion keenly. He was a hopeful man, 
eager ”to forecast an ampler democratic future,” quick to praise 
the children of light and to scold the children of darkness; but the 
general movement of history since the Civil War seemed inimical to 
the Jeffersonian ideals he cherished. His discouragement arose only 
partly from nostalgia for a decentralized society, from repugnance 
for the consolidated power and colorless standardization of the twen¬ 
tieth century. As an idealist, he was also disturbed by the dete rminis m 
tic implications of his own intellectual weapons. The economic inter¬ 
pretation of history taught the subordination of ideas to material 
realities. The whole sdendfic, naturalistic outlook of his generation 
endangered humanistic values. Consequently, Parrington could not 
cast American intellectual history in the pattern of continual prog¬ 
ress. He saw it rather as cyclical. Starting from the wasteland of Cal- 
vinistic pess i mi s m, he traced the rise of liberal democracy to an 

Currenis in American ^bought, vol. Ill (1930), p. 403. I am indebted 
to the careful analysis by Robert A. Skotheim and Kermit Vanderbilt, "Vernon 
Louis Parrington: The hlind and Art of a Historian of Ideas,” Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, IMl (1962), 100-13. 
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apogee before i860 and its descent thereafter into the realistic but 
disillusioning jungle of scientific pessimism. At the end of the story 
the best he could see were "sunset skies that gave promise of other 
and greater dawns.” Just as Carl Becker*s writings in the 1920*3 sig¬ 
naled a crisis in historical theory, Farrington's marked the onset of 
crisis in the progressive interpretation of American history. 
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All of the leading historical journals ignored Main Currents in 
American Thought, presumably considering it outside their purview. 
The profession as a whole came to accept intellectual history only 
gradually in the 1930 s and 1940’s.^ Nevertheless, during the inter¬ 
war years the concerns that weighed so heavily on Farrington’s 
mind did infiltrate professional scholarship. They appeared first in 
the handling of certain concrete topics, then provoked wider 
controversies over interpretation, and led finally to new perspectives 
on American history. 

It was becoming evident in the Twenties, and increasingly so in 
the Thirties, that history had somehow gone wrong. The course of 
Americas progress was strewn with too many mistakes, failures, 
and illusions to have unfolded with the neat, intrinsic logic that 
Turner and Beard had sketched. A number of progressive-minded 
historians between the wars dedicated themselves to explaining the 
failures and puncturing the illusions. We have already observed this 
highly critical approach in the study of diplomatic history; it ap¬ 
peared just as strongly in a re-examination of America’s domestic 
record. Tough-minded progressives, though still intent on vindicating 
democracy and saving a faith in progress, set out to expose the most 
unpleasant "realities.” This naturally led to an intensified use of 
economic interpretations. Some historians, however, recoiled sharply 
from the fatalistic implications of so impersonal a view of history. 
By the late 1930’s an emerging revolt against economic determin¬ 
ism was beginning to threaten the intellectual foundations of pro¬ 
gressive historiography. 

The roots of these developments, most of which became visible 
in the 1930’s, go back to the disillusion that followed World War 1 . 
The general influence of the postwar disillusion was to call into 
question the status of ideals in American culture. Many Americans in 
the Twenties wanted to exorcise the crusading, self-righteous ideal- 

^John Higham, 'The Rise of American Intellecmal History,” AHR, LVI 
(1951), 462-67. 
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ism of the war years. They associated much of it with New England 
—a land of Puritans, abolitionists, and other moral fanatics. Accord¬ 
ingly, the principal literary and social critics mounted a withering at¬ 
tack on New England culture and on traditional moral authority in 
general. In this assault some progressive historians joined. They were 
already skeptical of abstractions and appearances; they had already 
spied the cloven hoof of self-interest beneath the seats of the mighty; 
and they were already in revolt against New England. As southerners 
and midwesterners, progressive historians had never had any sym¬ 
pathy for the moneyed and patrician groups of the Northeast. They 
equated democracy with the common man, especially the frontiers¬ 
man, not with the New England tradition. After World War I their 
economic and sectional animus interlaced with the popular "'debunk¬ 
ing” mood. 

The explosive effects of the combination may be observed in the 
work of two amateur historians who became widely respected and 
influential in professional circles. James Truslow Adams gave the 
sanction of scholarship to the repudiation of Puritanism, and Albert 
J. Beveridge did the same to abolitionism, though neither had set out 
with any such intention. Both launched their historical studies in a 
highly conventional vein. Adams, a New York gentleman brought 
up to regard that city as an outpost of English culture, started in 1919 
upon a history of New England with the simple purpose of presenting 
it from the viewpoint of the Imperial school.^ About the same time 
Beveridge, a midwestern progressive who had written an adulatory 
biography of John Marshall, embarked on a biography of Lincoln in¬ 
tending to eulogize his exalted moral leadership. 

The postwar disillusion hit both of them hard. The revulsion 
against Puritanism provoked Adams to inquire iconoclastically into 
the economic motives of the early settlers. He decided that they had 
come more largely to fish than to pray. Adams soon dropped the Im¬ 
perial approach and made his history of New England a study of con¬ 
flict between Puritan "theocracy” and frontier democracy. Beveridge, 
also looking behind appearances to realities, was appalled to dis¬ 
cover a shifty, partisan Lincoln, entangled in vested interests. The 

2 In a book review in the Neu/ England Quarterly, III (1930), 742, Adams 
explains the original intentions with which he began work on the three-volume 
series, T^he Pounding of New England (1921), Revolutionary New England, 
1691-1776 (1923), and New England in the Republic, 1776-18^0 (1926). 
The James Truslow Adams Papers at Columbia Universit7 are also illu min ating. 
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Splenetic, trouble-making abolitionists shocked him still more.^ 
Beveridge managed to redeem Lincoln somewhat by contrasting tiis 
down-to-earth politics with the abolitionists’ destructive fanaticism- 
In place of a noble idealism, both historians found jobbery and hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

Along similar lines, a highly critical view of the whole Civil 
experience was shaping up. Disillusion with World War I called, 
into question the moral grandeur of the earlier holocaust; and pro¬ 
gressive emphasis on the common opposition of the South and West: 
to New England focused attention on northern misdeeds. The Civil 
War seemed now, in its consequences at least, a betrayal of de¬ 
mocracy. Fred Shannon won a Pulitzer Prize for a book describing 
the inefficiency, corruption, and profiteering in the Union armies. 
The already unflattering view of Radical Reconstruction that con¬ 
servative sdiolars of the Dunning school had sketched became posi¬ 
tively lurid in the hands of southern and western progressives who 
championed the white masses against the Republican "oligarchs.” ^ 
Perhaps the war itself was an avoidable mistake. So Charles W'. 
Ramsdell argued, with a Tumerian faith in the natural environment:, 
which he thought would inevitably have prevented further expan¬ 
sion of slavery. Thus, by the end of the Twenties the idealism of the 
North in the Civil War era was heavily discounted. As early as 1928 
Professor Dumas Malone assured his fellow southerners, "The more 
important positions were long ago surrendered into our hands, andl 
the honors of war have been granted nearly all our heroes.” ® 

In the 1930’s revulsion against the supposedly false idealism of the 

^Abraham Lincoln, 180^-1838 (2 vols., 1928). The fascinating story of 
Beveridge's intellecmal struggle may be followed in Claude G. Bowers* Bet^- 
eridge and the Progressh'e Era (1932), pp. 569-77, and in Elizabeth Donnan 
and Leo F. Stock, eds., "Senator Beveridge, J. Franklin Jameson, and Abraham 
Lincoln,*’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXV (1948), 639-73. 

Shannon, Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 1861-186^ 
(2 vols., 1928); Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era: The Revolution After Lim-- 
coin (1929); George Fort Milton, The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and tb& 
Radicals (1930). 

® Dumas Malone, "A Challenge to Patriots,” Virginia Quarterly Review, IV 
(1928), 486; Charles W. Ramsdell, **The Natural Limits of Slavery E^aa- 
sion,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI (1929), 151-71. There are 
detailed accounts of the rise of "revisionism” in Thomas J. Pressly’s Americans 
Interpret Their Civil War (1962), pp. 265-306, and T. H. Bonner’s "Civil 
War Historians and the Needless War Doctrine,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, XVII (1956), 194-97- 
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North blossomed into a fullfledged reinterpretation of the causes of 
the Civil War. A group of southern and mis western historians with 
southern connections undertook to refute Beard’s interpretation of 
the Civil War as a necessary step in the progress of the nation. It was 
rather, these '^revisionists” argued, a horrible, needless blunder. Who 
then was responsible? Surely not the common man—^the revisionists 
were too faithful to progressive values to blame the demos. Imprac¬ 
tical extremists must have misled an innocent people. Thus George 
Fort Milton tried to show in a biography of Stephen A, Douglas how 
fanatical minorities got control of the machinery of government, 
flouted Douglas’s "economic common sense,” and brought on a 
war that the masses had not wanted.® James G. Randall’s important 
synthesis. The Civil War and Reconstruction (1937), took essen¬ 
tially the same approach. Avery Craven of the University of Chicago 
set forth in The Coining of the Civil War (1942) the most careful 
analysis of how genuine economic disturbances were magnified into 
factitious moral abstractions. With a curl of the lip he had an¬ 
nounced in 1935 the basic thesis of the "revisionist” school: "Each 
side, in the end, fought the other for principles and the glory of God, 
for the preservation of civilizations, for the maintenance of honor. 
The conflict was the work of politicians and pious cranks.” 

While Civil War historians assailed the moral idealism tradition¬ 
ally associated with New England, other progressive scholars were 
questioning the democratic idealism traditionally ascribed to the 
frontier. It was, of course, more difficult for progressives to see de¬ 
formities in the western spirit than to notice blemishes on eastern 
ideals. No one seriously criticized Turner’s attribution of American 
democracy to the free land of the West until after World War I; no 
considerable dissent was heard in the historical profession until the 
1930’s; and even then skepticism met devout resistance from Turn¬ 
er’s disciples. Yet the sudden outbreak of controversy revealed how 
serious the strains within progressive historiography were beco m i n g. 

Beard had never given much credence to the Turner thesis. From 
Beard’s point of view. Turner was not enough of an economic real¬ 
ist: although starting from a materialistic basis (land). Turner had 
erected on it a quasi-romantic theory of Western society as free, vir- 

® The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War (1934) ■ 
"Coming of the War Between the States: An Interpretation,” Journal of 
Southern History, II (1936), 305. 
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tuous, and supremely American. Beard’s reservations about the up¬ 
lifting influence of the frontier, initially suggested in a book review 
in 1921, were much more strongly put by disillusioned cultural 
critics for whom the idealism of the frontier seemed as fraudulent as 
that of New England. In the 1930’s scholars joined in the assault. 
Thomas P. Abernethy, one of Turner’s own students, published in 
1932 a path-breaking book on Tennessee politics. He described that 
frontier area as dominated by grasping, illiberal land speculators, 
among them none other than Andrew Jackson. *'The first offspring of 
the West,” Abernethy concluded, "was not democracy but arrant op¬ 
portunism,” Similar findings emerged from the careful studies that 
Paul W. Gates and Fred A. Shannon made of land disposal in the 
Midwest. Clearly the frontier had never offered as much egalitarian 
opportunity as Turner had imagined. The old notion that the frontier 
had provided a "safety-valve” for urban discontent and a release 
from urban poverty seemed a pernicious illusion in the deep eco¬ 
nomic crisis of die Thirties. Was not the escapist mythology of a west¬ 
ern paradise somewhat responsible for America’s failure to face up 
earlier to basic social problems? To purge our history of such beguil¬ 
ing fantasies, several scholars took pains to demonstrate that indus- 
trkl workers had never escaped to western farms in significant num¬ 
bers.® 

In effect, economic historians were revolting against Turner while 
Qvil War historians revolted against Beard. The coincidence of the 
two movements suggests their common basis in the disillusion of the 
interwar period. Behind the immediate target—^Turner in one case. 
Beard in the other—^the rebels were attacking older shibboleths. 
Each group was undermining an established piety of American cul¬ 
ture that progressive historians had hitherto accepted: the grandeur 
of the Civil War and the glory of the frontier. By discrediting these 
cherished memories, progressive historians intended to make Amer¬ 
ican history less pretty and more "realistic.” 

S Beard, **The Frontier in American History,*' New Republic, XXV (1921), 
349"5o; Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee: A Study in Fron¬ 
tier Democracy (1952), p. 359; Shannon, *The Homestead Act and the Labor 
Surplus," and C^tes, ”The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System," 
AHR, XLI (1936), 637-81; Ellen von Nardroff, *The American Frontier as a 
Safety Valve—^Xhe Life, Death, Reincarnation, and Justification of a Theory," 
Agricultural History, XXXVI (1962), 127-34. On the background of culmral 
criticism see Warren I. Susman's "The Useless Past: American Intellectuals and 
the Frontier Thesis, 1910-19^0^ Bucknell Review, XI (1963), 1-20. 
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In Other respects the two revolts differed. The Civil War "revision- 
ists” honored Turner’s memory. As southerners and midwesterners 
still teaching in America’s heartland, they looked back affectionately, 
as Turner had, to the old rural America of farmers and planters. 
Craven, who was one of Turner’s students and who had begun his 
career in agricultural history, regarded the ascendancy that the 
urban-industrial Northeast won during the Civil War as one of its 
most regrettable aspects.® The revolt against Turner, on the other 
hand, attracted many eastern historians along with a few disillu¬ 
sioned midwesterners like Shannon. In some measure it was a dec¬ 
laration of independence from midwestern domination of progressive 
historiography. Thus many of Turner’s academic critics argued that 
his influence had too long delayed appreciation of the constructive 
importance of the city and the industrial revolution in American his¬ 
tory. In this vein Arthur M. Schlesinger countered Turner’s frontier 
thesis with an urban interpretation of American history, which inau¬ 
gurated a sustained interest in the history of the city.^® Another of 
Beard’s students, Louis M. Hacker, reacted against Turner’s section¬ 
alism by insisting on the primacy of economic classes. Hacker’s The 
Triumph of American Capitalism (1940) went as far in the direc¬ 
tion of a Marxist interpretation of American history as any academic 
historian would ever go. 

There was also another side to the anti-Turner movement, for it 
temporarily gave vent to very diverse discontents. While critics in 
the Beardian tradition assailed Turner for underrating urbanism or 
capitalism as against the equally impersonal processes of nature, 
others complained that all such approaches allowed too little auton¬ 
omy or influence to ideas. Benjamin F. Wright and George W. Pier¬ 
son, among others, traced American values to the cultural heritage 
Americans carried westward with them. From this perspective. 
Turner was too materialistic and even parochial in grounding ideas 
and behavior in the immediate physical environment. Turner, said 

^ Avery Craven, *'The Turner Theories and the South/* Journal of Southern 
Historyf V (1939), 314, and "Frederick Jackson Turner/’ The Marcus W* 
Jernegan Essays in American Historiography, ed. William T. Hutchinson (i937)» 
p. 268. Craven spent his formative years in a small town in Iowa; Randall, who 
was a student of William E. Dodi grew up in southern Indiana. Both mar¬ 
ried southern girls. 

^<^The Rise of the City, 1878-1898 (1933), and "The City in American His¬ 
tory/’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII (1940), 43-66. Cf. The 
Historian and the City, ed., Oscar Handiin and John Burchard (1963)- 
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Pierson, derived America from real estate, not state of mind.^^ If 
some attacked Turner s western idealism, others critici2ed his eco¬ 
nomic determinism. 

Actually, the latter group wa$ striking out in the same direction in 
which Civil War historians were moving. Piersons criticism of 
Turner chim ed with the revisionists* criticism of Beard. In denying 
the inevitability of the Civil War they too rejected a deterministic 
explanation of events. Contending that agitators and propagandists 
precipitated a needless holocaust, these historians made much allow¬ 
ance for subjective and unpredictable elements in history—for pas¬ 
sion, chance, and individual idiosyncrasies. Randall and Craven were, 
in fact, united with their chief northern adversary, Dwight Du- 
mond, in believing that the Civil War resulted from folly rather than 
fate. Dumond, who resurreaed the abolitionist indictment of slavery, 
was just as intent as any revisionist on discrediting economic causa¬ 
tion.^ It is indicative of the confused ferment of the I930*s that both 
the reinterpretation of the Qvil War and the reconsideration of the 
frontier arose from a need to exorcise idealism—to be more "realis¬ 
tic **—yet both led in the end to a reaflSrmation of ideas. 

Thus, in concrete interpretive controversies, the problem of de¬ 
terminism, which had obsessed Partington a decade earlier, came to a 
head. As a result a significant minority of progressive historians 
moved toward the forms of history in which Farrington had excelled: 
toward biography and intellectual history. There the problem of de¬ 
terminism was most acutely posed. Both branches of scholarship had, 
of course, other roots in American culture. Biography, cultivated by 
journalists, had already tapped a new reading public. The study of 
ideas was part of the unfinished business of the New History. It could 
be employed, as Robinson and Becker employed it, to deflate out¬ 
moded beliefs or to provide a general framework for the multifarious 
data history was now encompassing. But the faa that a really work¬ 
ing interest in biography and in intellectual history emerged simul- 

'^^Tbe Turner Thesis Concerning the Role of the Frontier in American His- 
tory, ed, George R. Taylor, "Problems in American Civilization” (1956) re¬ 
prints some of the major papers. Two concrete reactions against the environ¬ 
mentalism of the frontier thesis are H. R. ShurtlefF's The Log Cabin Myth 
(1959) and Richard H. Shryock's "British versus German Traditions in Colonial 
Agriculture,” Mississippi Vdley Historical Review, XXVI (1939), 39-54. 

12 Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United, States (1939) 
and Antislavery: The Crusade for Freedom in America (1961). 
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taneoiisly in professional scholarship suggests that they also served a 
new and common need. Each seemed to delimit the sway of imper¬ 
sonal forces in history. Each opened a dimension for reasserting the 
capacity of men to choose their destiny. 

Until the Thirties relatively few professional historians took bi¬ 
ography seriously. Biographical dissertations were becoming popu¬ 
lar among the increasing throngs of Ph.D. candidates for the bad 
reason that an individual life is relatively easy to lay out and the 
principal sources are often ready at hand. Mundane considerations do 
not account, however, for the initiative that produced the great 
collaborative project of the decade, The Dictionary of American Bi¬ 
ography (22 vols., 1928-44). Moreover, such major scholars as How¬ 
ard K. Beale, Henry Steele Commager, James G. Randall, and Al¬ 
lan Nevins now gave their best efforts to biography. In fact it became 
one of the most conspicuous and distinctive features of American hu¬ 
manistic studies. Through biography a remarkable number of schol¬ 
ars were trying to disengage themselves from the impersonal and ex¬ 
ternal approach to the past that had always prevailed in American 
academic scholarship. 

Nevins, the most indefatigible of biographers, published his first 
biography in 1928. He had already written three solid books of so¬ 
cial history that reflected the strong influence of Turner and Beard. 
Then, partly in reaction, he became intensely interested in the role of 
the individual in history.^^ The long series of biographies he wrote 
during the next decade sought to humanize scholarly history. In each 
of them Nevins exhibited the character and moral force of his sub¬ 
ject against a dense background of resistive circumstance. His career 
as a biographer epitomized the counterthrust of a chastened idealism 
arising out of the crisis in progressive historiography. 

Nevins to author, June i, 1961. Among the outstanding biographies that 
were begun if not completed in the Thirties are Commagers Theodore 'Parker 
(i93^)» Randall’s Lincoln the President (4 vols., 1945-55), Nevins* Grover 
Cleveland, A Study in Courage (1932) and John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic 
Age of American Business (2 vols., 1940), Charles M. Wiltse’s John C. Calhoun 
(3 vols., 1944-51), Samuel Eliot Morison’s Admiral of the Ocean Sea (2 vols., 
1942), and Dumas Malone’s Jefferson and His Time (3 vols. to date, 1948-62). 
Samuel F. Bemis turned to biography in the 1940’s and published a notable 
two-volume life of John Quincy Adams (1949-55). The most imposing under¬ 
taking in this tradition today is Arthur S. Link's WUson (3 vols. to date, 1947- 
1960). On the function and appeal of biography see Matthew Josephson’s "His¬ 
torians and Mythmakers,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XVI (1940), 92-109, 
and John A. Garraty’s The Nature of Biography (1957). 
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In considering the writings of Allan Nevins in the 1930's we leave 
entirely behind the pungent exhalation of postwar disillusion. Nev¬ 
ins evinced, along with zest for the rich human possibilities of biogra¬ 
phy, a delight in the inspirational function of history. In 1938 he 
wrote: '‘History is the sextant and compass of states which, tossed by 
wind and current, would be lost in confusion if they could not fix 
their position. ... By giving peoples a sense of continuity in all 
their efforts, and by chronicling immortal worth, it confers upon 
them both a consciousness of their unity, and a feeling of the import¬ 
ance of human achievement.” 

A sense of continuity, a consciousness of unity! These words, set 
down at a time when economic instability was ramifying into a fear¬ 
ful breakup of international stability, were more than a protest 
against determinism. They carried also a distinctly conservative feel¬ 
ing for tradition and solidarity, a feeling wholly alien to the basic 
progressive accent on conflict and change. They pointed to a new 
quest for stable values. Doubtless such a reaction against disillusion 
would have occurred if there had been no Depression and no threat 
of totalitarian power. But these disturbances raised basic questions 
about the general course of history and made some intellectuals more 
eager to find strength and sustenance in the past. 

It is not commonly appreciated how far Beard himself moved in 
this direcaon. Beard's assault on scientific history during the 1930's 
stemmed from his desire for moral rearmament in the midst of a 
great crisis in human affairs. His relativism was explicitly an ap¬ 
peal for freedom from the coercions of fate. Consequently, his own 
historical writing shifted—^sometimes awkwardly—toward greater 
stress on individuals and particularly on ideas in history. In 1939 he 
declared: As in physical nature the flash of lightning always pre¬ 
cedes the roll of thunder, so in human affairs the flame of thought 
has always gone before a transformation in the social arrangements 
of ma nkin d. The metaphor was still naturalistic, but the order of 
cause and effea seemed now reversed. 

After giving the best years of his life to a realistic demolition of 
mental fictions and disembodied ideas, Beard was groping now for 


The Gateway to History (1938), p. 3. 

15 Chiles A. R. Beard, America in Midpassage, vol. II (1939), p. 

60, Bernard C Boming, The Political and Social Thought of Charles A, Beard 
(1962), pp. 165-81. 
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the inner spirit, the unique and enduring essence, of American civili¬ 
zation. He never quite put his finger on it. A first attempt to identify 
an integral "national interest” shattered on the rock of his stubborn 
economic realism. Beard*s The Idea of National Interest (1934) 
showed only a clash of diverse material interests, for he deliberately 
excluded from consideration all nonmaterial elements. A few years 
later, just as deliberately. Beard cut loose from materialism. He 
added a supplementary volume to the Rise of American Civilization^ 
calling it The American Spirit (1942). This he considered an essen¬ 
tial complement to the earlier volumes. It would present the "inte¬ 
rior” rather than the "outward” aspect of civilization, describing the 
"intellectual and moral motivation” of Americans. Unfortunately, 
Beard had no method for analyzing ideas apart from material inter¬ 
ests, so the book was a disappointingly literal summary of the docu¬ 
ments he had read. 

Beard s last historical work, written at the end of World War II, 
was a scathing analysis of Franklin D. Roosevelt s foreign policy. 
This too reflected Beard’s revolt against determinism.^® Convinced in 
the mid-Thirties that another war would destroy democracy in Amer¬ 
ica, Beard could not regard our involvement as inevitable. He could 
not think that economic forces would run so contrary to the true "na¬ 
tional interest.” Nor could he, as a good progressive, hold "the peo¬ 
ple” responsible, any more than the revisionists held them responsi¬ 
ble for the Civil War. When intervention occurred, it had to be the 
work of malign individuals. In a sense, Beard joined Allan Nevins in 
putting a new emphasis on personal responsibility in history and on 
the preservation of traditional values. Though Beard and Nevins 
disagreed completely on foreign policy, and Beard remained a critic 
while Nevins became a laureate of heroes, both of them reveal the 
approaching disruption of the progressive school. 

One major historian at the height of his powers in the 1930’s had 
never in any real sense been part of that school. This was Harvard’s 
Samuel Eliot Morison. As Channing’s student and successor, Morison 
inherited eclectic sympathies together with a basically conservative 
allegiance to the continuities in history. As a proper Bostonian living 
still in the house of his ancestors, he knew that those continuities be- 

President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 1941 (1948). Beard’s 
change of outlook is also shown in A Basic History of the United States (1944) 
and The Republic (1943 ). 
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tween the present and the remote past were still unbroken.^^ He did 
not find them where the older conservative evolutionists had, in the 
formal structure of institutions. He was enough of a twentieth cen¬ 
tury man to know that institutions are not so self-sustaining as late 
nineteendi century professors had believed. For Morison continuity 
inhered in the very stuiff that progressive scholars brought to the fore, 
the very stuff that postwar critics held up to scorn and derision. It in¬ 
hered in social relationships, in ways of life, in accustomed values, in 
the web of culture. Although Morison was a gifted narrative historian 
rather than an architect of broad interpretations, the books he wrote 
in the Thirties adumbrated an essentially new view of American his¬ 
tory. Against the progressive accent on change and against the post¬ 
war revulsion from ideals, Morison wrote of the tough, enduring 
qualities in his cultural heritage. 

Being a vigorous, explicit opponent of determinism, Morison chose 
biography and intellectual history as his vehicles is the 1930’s. These 
he employed in a spirited and susmined defense of New England Pur¬ 
itanism. The widespread debunking of the Puritan as a gloomy moral 
hypocrite, especially by James Truslow Adams and Farrington, 
aroused Morison’s regional pride. His counterattack opened with an 
array of biographical portraits. Builders of the Bay Colony (1930 ); 
it widened dirou^ an influential series of lectures. The Puritan Pro¬ 
mos (1936); and culminated in three solid volumes on Harvard 
College in the seventeenth century. These books launched a revival 
of respect for the early religious underpinnings of American thought 
and society. 

Morison made die Puritans relevant in several ways to the broad 
defense of Amaican culture that was appearing in the Thirties. First, 
he humanized and somewhat modernized the Puritan image. By 
dq>ictmg an intellectually vigorous, broad-minded folk, comprehen¬ 
sible to the modem mind, he pointed up the continuity between the 
first Americans and their latter-day descendants. "Primitive New 
England is Ae porch to the temple,” Morison concluded, ”a puritan 
pronaos as it were to the American mind of tihe nineteenth century, 
and of today.” Second, he repelled the economic interpretation of the 
Puritan emigration; they came for idealistic reasons, to preserve a 

i^See W. H. Hale’s ’“Histoiian of the Ocean Sea,” Reporter, XVII (July ii, 

1957)» 44-47» Morison’s own memoir of his chiliiood. One Boy^s Boston, 
1887-igoi (1962). 
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'*rugged faith.” Third, Morison denied that the Puritans were Cal- 
vinistic determinists, thereby associating them with his own assault 
on modern determinism.^® 

In much of this program Morison had the support of a brilliant 
young colleague in the English Department, Perry Miller. With ex¬ 
traordinary subtlety, gusto, and industry. Miller elaborated the mean¬ 
ing of Puritan ideas on a grand scale. A Chicagoan and an atheist, he 
did not have Morison’s conservative 2eal to re-establish continuity 
with the fathers of New England. Miller wanted to cut through aU 
the myths, traditional and modern alike, to decipher the authentic, 
unsuspected otherness of the past Certainly the Puritans attracted 
him partly because of the sheer difficulty of reaching them. Yet the 
main point to be made here is the repugnance he shared with 
Morison for all social and economic determinisms. By showing that 
the Puritans brought with them from Europe a fully developed sys¬ 
tem of beliefs. Miller's prewar books swelled the rising assault on 
the Turnerian school.^® 

Miller was little read by professional historians until after the war, 
and it would be wrong to suppose that Morison's restoration of cul¬ 
tural continuity, Nevios* hero worship, or Beard s search for the 
American Spirit made much impression on them either. Undoubtedly 
most historians, in spite of multiplying schisms, remained broadly 
loyal to the progressive outlook. Most of them apparently held to the 
basic faith in progress that Partington had come to doubt; most of 
them looked for "realistic” explanations of human behavior; many 
still viewed society as a tumultuous extension of the flux of nature. 
Yet the old progressive consensus was clearly under increasing strain. 
The notion that material forces govern history was losing ground. All 
of the major authorities on the Civil War, and most of those who 
wrote on other wars as well, had rejeaed the thesis of inevitability. 
Interest in the decision making of powerful individuals and in the 
impact of powerful ideas was spreading. A disillusion that had 
sharpened economic realism had also revealed follies and failures 

Intellectud life of Colonial New England, 2nci ed. (i95^)j PP* 274; 
The Founding of Harvard College (1935) and Harvard College in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century (2 vols., 1936). 

In addition to Orthodoxy in Massachusetts: A Genetic Study {1933) and 
The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (i939)> see the appraisals 
collected in ‘Terry Miller and the American Mind,** Harvard Review, II (Winter- 
Spring, 1964)- 
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that realism could not explain. Current events portended a grim fu¬ 
ture for democracy. Tbe human prospect in the future and in the past 
seemed less predictable than progressive historians had hitherto 
supposed. In compensation, some now looked for the relatively per¬ 
manent features of their culture. 

Two books published on essentklly the same subject in the early 
1940 s threw these divergent views of American history into dra¬ 
matic contrast Ralph Gabriel’s The Course of American Demo¬ 
cratic Thought (1940) and Merle Curti’s The Growth of American 
Thought (1943) were broad surveys, which brought to maturity the 
study of American intellectual history by professional historians. 
Curd’s book testified to die persistent vigor of progressive scholar¬ 
ship, Gabriel’s sketched out a new pattern that was emerging from 
the crisis in progressive thought 

The two men had begun their studies from similar starting points. 
Althou^ Gabriel was an easterner and Curd was a midwesterner, 
they started ftom a common background of Farrington, Turner, so¬ 
cial history, and social science. Curd was a smdent of Turner, and 
Gabriers first book, The Evolution of Long Island (1921), was 
strongly Tumerian. Both men were primarily occupied in the 1920’s 
with what we would today call sodal history. Both were drawn to 
intellectual history pardy by an idealisdc concern over the impact of 
war, iiKlustrializadon, and modem science on American values; 
both wished to resist die pessimism and disillusion of the time. Curd 
did so in the manner of John Dewey, combining an instrumental 
view of ideas with an unshaken faith in science. But Gabriel, influ¬ 
enced by an underlying religious commitment, joined in the outcry 
against sdendfic determinism.^^ His Course of American Democratic 
Thought consisted largely of biographical portraits; Curd’s Growth 
completely subordinated individuals to general social and economic 
patterns. 

Fearful also of the danger of totalitarianism in an unstable world, 

^ On tfae affinity between Gabriel and Morison and the linkage between Curd 
and earlier New Historians see Robert A. Skotheim’s ''The Writing of Amer¬ 
ican Histories of Ideas; Two Traditions in the XXth Century,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, XXV (1964), 269-7j. The attitudes that attracted the two 
men to the study of intellectuai history are evident in Curti*s ‘Xiterature in the 
Synthetic Study of History,” Historical Oudook, XIII (1922), 129, and Ga- 
btiei's reviews of the Encyclopaedia of tbe Social Sciences in AHR, XL (1935), 
305-07,andXLI (i935), 113-16. 
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Gabriel adopted a conservative view of the American past. His theme 
was the continuity of an essentially unchanged body of ideas through 
the vicissitudes of the last century. He argued that the American peo¬ 
ple were basically united, even in i86i, by a faith that had survived 
every adversity. Curti, on the other hand, celebrated conflict, diver¬ 
sity, and change. His book treated democracy not as a stable faith in 
man but as an expanding struggle waged by and for common men 
with the aid of scientific knowledge. Eager to make intellectual his¬ 
tory genuinely democratic, Curti gave special attention to popular 
ideas and their dissemination. He widened to the utmost the scope of 
the progressive synthesis, and so in a sense completed the task to 
which the dominant school of historians gave their best energies dur¬ 
ing the interwar years.^^ Gabriel laid the foundations of another syn¬ 
thesis grounded in the persistence rather than the progress of Amer¬ 
ican democracy. 


21 Curtins impressive range—his capacity to bring into ^tory the data of aU 
of fbe social sciences—^is also displayed in his collected essays, Ffo ^ 
Vast (1954) and his pioneering quantitative study, Hhe Making of an Amertcan 

Cotnmunity (i959)- 
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Altboagh World War 11 caused a widespread lapse of scholarly ac¬ 
tivity, it did not seem for a time to change the interpretation of Amer¬ 
ican history very much. In fact, as young historians came back to the 
universities ficom wartime assignments, progressive historiography 
entered a kind of Indian summer. Through the late 1940's and 
into the early 1950's most of the exciting books were written by 
scholars who had been trained during the Great Depression and who 
had responded ardently to the influence of Charles A. Beard. Their 
books in large measure were hearty evaluations of the tradition of 
democratic reform and protest Merrill Jensen's The Netu Nation 
(1950) recorded the advancing struggle of democracy in the 1780's. 
Arthur M. Scfalesinger Jr.’s The Age of Jackson (1945 ) told a sim¬ 
ilar story about the 1830’s. Eric F. Goldman’s Rendezvous with Des^ 
tiny (1952) swept bravely forward from 1870 in tracing "the re¬ 
form movements that culminated in the New Deal and the Fair 
DeaL” C Vann Woodward’s Origins of the New South, 

(1951) focused on the upthrust of democracy under the impaa of 
industrialism. Among somewhat older scholars, Alice Felt Tyler 
wrote about religious and humanitarian reform in a Turnerian vein; 
and Henry Steele Commager carried forward Farrington’s unfinished 
story of modern American thought with an optimistic pragmatism 
the old master had lacked.^ 

A disquieting note sounded in one of the most brilliant of the post¬ 
war books. Richard Hofstadter’s The American Political Tradition 
and the Men Who Made it (1948) commented mordantly on a cur- 

1 Tykr, Fre&iom^s Ferment: Phases of American Socud History from tBe Colonial 
Perioi to the Outbreak of the Civil War (1944); Commager, The American 
Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought a^ Character Since the i88o*s 
(1950); Max Savelle, Seeds of Uberty: The Genesis of the American Mind 
(1948); Thomas C Cochran and William Miller, The Age of Enterprise 
(1942); Jdm C Miller, Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783 (1948); John Hope 
Fr anklin, From Slavery to Freedom (1947); Daniel Aaron, Men of Good Hope: 
A Story of American Progressives (1951). 
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rent "lack of confidence in the American future” and on "the rudder¬ 
less and demoralized state of American liberalism.” This he attrib¬ 
uted partly to the absence of really basic differences between liberal 
and conservative impulses throughout the national experience. The 
customary emphasis of American historians on conflict, Hofstadter 
said, has obscured the underlying agreement that major parties and 
movements have always shared. Ours has been "a democracy in 
cupidity,” which offers no coherent guidance in a new, more danger¬ 
ous era.^ Hofstadter did not press this fateful challenge to pro¬ 
gressive historiography. He delivered it as a casual afterthought to 
a narrative revealing a fascinating variety of political types. He 
wrote from a position otherwise so sympathetic to Beard and so 
critical of American business mores that his heresy seemed only a 
step to the left. 

All of these books displayed a keen interest in the role of ideas, 
particularly as they bore on political action. Many of the authors still 
held to a primarily economic interpretation of history; but close at¬ 
tention to the impact of ideas on politics inevitably pushed economic 
causation into the background. From an original concentration on 
external, material reality, the progressive scholar was turning more 
and more to a preoccupation with values. And since the values that 
many of the best books examined were those of the progressive tradi¬ 
tion itself, historians were obviously taking stock of their own ide¬ 
ological heritage. While some were assuring themselves of its 
strength, others probed soft spots. Hofstadter was not alone in show¬ 
ing a new awareness of failures and dilemmas in the liberal record. 
Goldman worried about the growing relativism it displayed. Other 
left-of-center historians, newly sensitive to the magnitude of Ameri¬ 
can racial problems, discovered a vein of prejudice in liberal thought; 
they set about rectifying the insensitivity and disinterest older pro¬ 
gressive historians had usually shown on the subject of race.® 

A more central and thoroughgoing reappraisal of progressive his¬ 
tory began in monographs challenging the significance of economic 
conflicts. No single monograph could make extensive claims or es- 

*Pp. vii-x. This introduction was written, Professor Hofstadter recalls, at the 
behest of the publisher; he had not written the book with any such clear design. 
®John Higham, "Anti-Semitism in the Gilded Age,” Mississippi Valley His¬ 
torical Review, XLIII (1957), 559 - 78 ; Kenneth M. Stampp, The Peculiar Insti¬ 
tution (1956); C. Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow (1955). 
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cape the suspicion that its findings were exceptional. By the mid- 
Fifries, however, the new research was having a cumulative impact 
on the whole shape of American history. One after another, the great 
crises, which progressive historians had depiaed as turning points in 
the battle between democracy and privilege, came under fresh exam¬ 
ination. In each case the scale of conflict seemed to shrink. Sharp divi¬ 
sions between periods, sections, groups, and ideologies disappeared. 
Over all, the new digging amounted to a massive grading operation 
that smoothed and flattened the convulsive dialeaic of progressive 
history. An unsuspected degree of uniformity and agreement ap¬ 
peared in the welter of America’s historical experience. Instead of a 
polarized culture—^a culture eternally divided betwen over- and un¬ 
derprivileged groups, between a party of the past and a party of 
the future, between noble ideals and ignoble interests—^young 
scholars glimpsed an essentially homogeneous culture full of small, 
impermanent variations. The continuity that Gabriel had observed 
in the American "democratic faith” and that Hofstadter criticized 
in the American political tradition emerged as substantial social 
reality. 

Among the various types of cleavage that progressives dwelled 
upon, the sectional principle gave way most easily. An attack on sec- 
tk>nal differences as fundamental to American history had already 
developed in the 1930’s. It stemmed pardy from the revolt against 
Turner: all anti-Tumerians saw the West as an extension of the East, 
not its antithesis. The revisionist approach to the Civil War also ran 
counter to an emphatic sectionalism; for revisionists assumed that 
North and South were not incompatible civilizations, but basically 
one. These views simply gained further momentum in the 1940’s and 
1950’s. Now the defensive and aggressive sectional feelings that 
motivated so much scholarship in the early twentieth century were 
rapidly dissolving. The standardized urban milieu in which younger 
historians grew up deprived them of strong regional identities. 

Consequently, in postwar scholarship, much that had been de¬ 
scribed as southern or western either lost significance or merged into 
national configurations. Following a line of research that Frank Ows- 
Iqr opened in the late 1930’s, many southern historians called atten¬ 
tion to the democratic features of the Old South. It was, they main¬ 
tained, primarily a land of middle-class farmers, not of plantation 
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aristocrats.'* The notion of the antebellum Soutih as a distinctively 
aristocratic society was a myth; and a northern scholar wrote a book 
to prove that even the myth had rested on nationwide rather than 
purely sectional yearnings. The Southerner as American (1960) was 
the title of a collection of essays by a group of young southern histori¬ 
ans, and it summed up the general trend of scholarship.® 

One might equally say of western history that it now dealt with the 
westerner as American. Attention shifted increasingly to the post¬ 
frontier West, to cities, economic development, and the impinge¬ 
ment of national politics and institutions on western areas.® For many 
readers Henry Nash Smith made America’s mythology about the 
West more interesting than the reality. Smith's powerful book, Vk- 
gin Land (1950), capped the assault on Turner by relegating the 
frontier thesis—^prematurely, it should be said—to the ash heap of 
dead myths. Simultaneously Walter P. Webb took that thesis out of 
a sectional context and put it in an international context. Before 
World War 11 Webb had dwelled on the distinctive feamtes of his 
own West, the Great Plains. In 1952 he published The Great Fron¬ 
tier, in which America’s frontier experience is linked to European his¬ 
tory in a general interpretation of Western civilization. 

In view of the reaction against sectionalism, it is little wonder that 
academic interest in political conflicts between East, West, and South 
fell off markedly. No one could deny, of course, that the Civil War 
was a tremendous rupture of whatever unity and continuity America 
had exhibited. But few of the younger professional historians coming 
along in the wake of Craven and Randall found the causes of the war 
an attractive subject for research. While journalists served up great 
gobs of Civil War drama to an avid public, the number of significant 
contributions from professionals declined. A notable exception was 

* Frank L. Owsley, "The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum 
South,” Joumd of Southern History, VII (1940), 34-45, and T?ldn Folk of the 
Old South (1949); Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Section¬ 
alism, iSxp-xRaH (1948). 

6 Edited by Charles G. Sellers Jr.; 'William R. Taylor, Cavdier and Yankee: 
The Old South and American Nationd Character (i9<3i). 

®Earl Pomeroy, "The Changing 'West,” in The Reconstruction of American 
History, ed. John Higham (London, 1962), PP- 77'8o; Louis B. 'Wright, Cul¬ 
ture on the Moving Frontier (1955); Douglas F. Dowd, "A Comparative 
Analysis of Economic Development in the American West and South," Joumd 
of Economic History, XVI (1956), 558-74- 
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the monumental history of the Civil War era on which Allan Nevins 
embarked about 1940; but Nevins, writing in the spirit of James 
Ford Rhodes, had an old-fashioned appreciation of the triumph of 
union in the midst of strifeJ 

If antagonisms between North and South failed to stimulate 
younger historians, conflicts between East and West proved sdll less 
inspiring. Events that had been attributed to aggressive western ini¬ 
tiative, such as the War of 1812 and the progressive movement, were 
reinterpreted in national terms.® Most remarkably, the Turnerian 
doctrine that the political democracy of the early nineteenth century 
came out of the West received hardly any effective support in post¬ 
war research.® A major controversy erupted over the nature of Jack¬ 
sonian democracy without any of the leading participants taking 
seriously the specifically western elements for which it had been 
famous. 

Not a sectional but a class thesis was at issue in tiae controversy 
over Jacksonian democracy. Not Turner but Beard was the main 
target of the newer historians. Turner, having died in 1932, bore the 
brunt of the historiographical discontents of the Thirties; Beard's 
death in 1948 released a similar but fiercer onslaught. While Turn¬ 
er's sectionalism faded gracefully into the background. Beard's vision 
of an America divided between the democratic many and a privi¬ 
leged economic class underwent searching criticism. Throughout the 
late 1940 s and 1950’s a host of scholars mined and sapped the old 
economic dualism over most of the span of American history. The 
first sustained attack developed on Jacksonian terrain simply because 
a new, highly vulnerable statement of the Beardian approach materi¬ 
alized there. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.’s The Age of Jackson was the work of a 

’^Ordeal of the Union (2 vols., 1947); The Emergence of Lincoln (2 vols., 
1^50); The War for the Union (2 vols., 1959). 

S Bradford Perkins, Prologue to War: England and the United Statesf 1S05- 
1812 (1961); George E. Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt, 1900-19 jj2 

(1958). 

® A partial exception was the ingenious reformulation of the Turner thesis in 
urban terms by two easterners, Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, '’A Meaning 
for Turner's Frontier,” Politicd Science Quarterly, LXDC (1954), 321-53, 565- 
602. Turner s stoutest postwar champion, Ray Allen BiUington, gradually modi- 
fed the claims of the master, muting especisdly the theme of sectional conflict. 
See *The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” The New World 
Looks at Its History, ed. Archibald R. Lewis and Thomas F. McGann (1963) , 
PP- 77*94. 
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brilliant, ardent, and very young man charged with the antibusiness 
spirit of the 1930’s. Building on postulates advanced earlier by his 
father and by Beard, Schlesinger depicted the urban working class as 
the cutting edge of the Jacksonian movement. That movement in¬ 
volved intellectuals and other "noncapitalist groups, farmers and 
laboring men.” It was a phase of the pragmatic, realistic, "enduring 
struggle between the business community and the rest of society 
which is the guarantee of freedom.” The line ran straight and tme 
from Jackson to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Launched in 1945 on a great wave of praise. The Age of Jackson 
soon collided with a backlash of criticism. Many historians, it will 
be remembered, were turning away from the urgent present¬ 
mindedness of the 1930’s. They distrusted Schlesinger’s heavy em¬ 
phasis on the features of Jacksonian politics that resembled the New 
Deal. Further probing into the impressive new evidence he had as¬ 
sembled dissolved the polarity between "the business community and 
the rest of society.” Jacksonian "laboring men” were often merchants 
and professional people; the "working class” displayed no con¬ 
sistent political allegiance. In fact, acquisitive, business motives en¬ 
tered very largely into the Jacksonian program. Evidently the com¬ 
mon man was a businessman.” 

It also began to appear that the ideological cleavage between 
Jc*ffetsonianism and Hamiltonianism, which progressive historians 
linked with the distinction between common men and capitalists, was 
equally misleading. Schlesinger endorsed the usual view that the 
Jeffersonian spirit triumphed in the 1830’s over the monopolistic 
schemes of the Hamiltonians. But postwar scholarship undercut this 
dualism too, A modest revival in the study of economic history, be¬ 
ginning in die 1940’s, brought out startlingly close relations between 
government and business in the Jacksonian era. 

The revival of economic history owed something to the initiative 
of Edwin F. Gay, Arthur H. Cole, and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and something also to a new climate of opinion. The waning of eco- 

The Age of fackson (1945), p. 307. 

The most effective critics were Joseph Dorfman and Bray Hammond, whose 
own books, The Economic Mind in American Civilization (5 vols., 1946-59) 
and Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War (1937), 
were among the major worb of the postwar era. For a summary of the contro¬ 
versy see Charles G. Sellers Jr.'s "Andrew Jackson versus the Historians," Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XLIV (1958), 615-34. 
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nomic inteipretarions of history enabled historians to reverse their 
chain of cause and eflFect. Attention shifted from economic motives to 
economic processes, from the economic causes of historical develop¬ 
ment to the historical causes of economic development. Doubtless the 
dramatic impact that governmental policies were having on national 
income and wealth created a special interest in the political sources 
of economic growth. A Committee on Research in Economic His¬ 
tory, appointed by the SSRC in 1941, chose as its first area for inves- 
tigatiott the role of government in economic development. The 
smdies k sponsored over the next decade, notably those of Carter 
Goodrich and his smdents, revealed a thoroughly mixed economy in 
antebellum America. An intimate, pragmatic association of state and 
local governments with ''private enterprise” overrode all ideological 
scruples. One economic historian actually concluded that "it is only 
meretricious to contrast Hamiltonian with Jejffersonian policy.” ^ 
Others, notably Lee Benson in T/je Concept of Jacksonian Democracy 
(1961), are redefining party differences with a new grasp of what 
was constractively liberal in Whig and Federalist programs. 

Inevitably, the reaction against an ideologically divided, class- 
structured history reached back to the Revolutionary era. The basic 
dialectic of progressive historiography had been established by con¬ 
trasting the Revolution and the Constitution, the one a democratic 
sodal upheaval, the other a capitalistic counterrevolution. Here was 
the critical test of the progressive approach; and here the sharpest 
clash of interpretations occurred. In 1943 a modest monograph by 
Philip Crowl, demonstrating an absence of class confitict in Mary¬ 
land politics during and after the Revolution, went largely unno¬ 
ticed.^® In the 1950’s the tide turned. It drastically reduced, though 
it did not wholly eliminate, the antithesis between a Jeffersonian 
Revolution and a Hamiltonian Constitution. 

Two slashing critics went straight for Beard’s Economic Interpre¬ 
tation of the Constitution. Forrest McDonald closely re-examined 

12 R A. J. Johnson, "Federalism, Pluralism, and Public Policy,” Journal of Eco¬ 
nomic Hisioryf XXII (1962), 442. On the origins of this research program see 
Herbert Heaton’s A Scholar in Action: Edwin F. Gay (1952), pp, 237-48; on 
its impressive results, Roben A. Lively’s "The American System,” Business His¬ 
tory Review, XXIX (i955)» 81-96. Another, more recent approach to economic 
growth, paying less attention to government and more to markets, is in C. Doug¬ 
lass North’s The Economic Growth of the United States, 17^0-1860 (1961). 
^Maryland During and After the Revolution (1943). 
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the sources of income of constitutional convention delegates in order 
to demolish Beard’s distinction between personalty and realty inter¬ 
ests. Robert E. Brown raked Beard’s logic in one book and in another 
assailed Becker’s thesis of an internal social revolution. The wide¬ 
spread participation in government in colonial Massachusetts, Brown 
claimed, shows that Americans did not gain democracy in 1776 but 
rather preserved it. Instead of creating a new social order, they de¬ 
fended an old onc.’^ 

Thus a minimization of class conflict deprived early American 
history both of a revolutionary and of a counterrevolutionary thrust. 
Scholars investigating the causes of the Revolution, notably Oliver 
M. Dickerson, Edmund S. Morgan, and Bernard Knollenberg, dis¬ 
counted the impersonal economic forces and the irrepressible con¬ 
flicts of Beardian history. Instead, they put forward the old patriotic 
view that the revolutionists were defending traditional liberties 
against bungling innovations of British officials. Just as historians in 
the 1930’s rejected Beard’s explanation of the Civil Wat for a the¬ 
ory of inept American leadership, so historians in the 1950’s re¬ 
placed Beard’s explanation of the Revolution with an emphasis on 
inept British leadership.’” Although the new interpretation of the 
Revolution was sympathetic whereas the revisionist account of the 
Civil War was not, the similarity of the two cases suggests again how 
much a repudiation of determinism contributed to the breakdown of 
progressive history. 

As controversial breezes eddied through the staid ranks of early 
American historians, a new vigor seemed to enter that field. Never 
before had professional scholars debated so seriously the issues of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 'The imperial and progres¬ 
sive schools had worked different sides of the street and had only oc- 

McDonald, W& the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution (1958); 
Brown, Charles Beard and the Constitution (1956) and tsUddle-Class Democracy 
and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-17^0 (1955). The Beardian ap¬ 
proach, modetnized and improved, persists in Jackson T. Main, The Antifed¬ 
eralists: Critics of the Constitution (1961). 

Dickerson, The Navigation Acts and the American Revolution (1951); Ed¬ 
mund S. and Helen M- Morgan, The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution 
(1953); Knollenberg, Origin of the American Revolution: 1759-1766 (1960); 
Esmond Wright, Pabric of Freedom, X763-X800 (1961). Other studies are 
summarized in Jack P. Greene’s "The Flight from Determinism: A Review of 
Recent Literature on the Coming of the American Revolution,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, tXl (1962), 235-59. 
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casionaily encountered one another direaly. Now a frontal challenge 
to the progressive school made early American history, for a time at 
least, the liveliest area of intellectual ferment. It began to recover 
from the relative neglea into which it had fallen because of the pro¬ 
gressive bias in favor of more recent history. More scholars were will¬ 
ing to focus on the colonial origins of American experience and to 
understand remote situations in their own terms. Then too, the revul¬ 
sion against determinism helped to quicken colonial history. A good 
many postwar historians followed jMorison's example of humaniz¬ 
ing the colonial scene. Much of the best research appeared in vivid 
biographies of such people as Jefferson, E2a:a Stiles, and Edward Liv¬ 
ingston.^® Fortunately, all these impulses received the timely support 
of a new research org an ization, the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, which Carl Bridenbaugh started upon a productive 
career in 1945. 


Recent American history may not be faring as well. The study of 
twentieth century has shared, of course, in the general re- 
evaluatfon of the American past. There too the antibusiness spirit 
of progressive scholarship, with its emphasis on economic conflict, 
has d iminis h e d. There too a revolt against determinism and a more 
sensitive grasp of the role of political and economic leadership 
characterize the latest books.^"^ But major interpretive revisions, 
sudi as we have had for the history of die eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, have been less in evidence, at least for the period since 
1917. No established professional historian except Eric Goldman 
has written serio^Iy about die period since World War II, and some 
are moving their research back from the twentieth century alto- 
geiher. There may be some question whether or not the vitality 
recent historiography had in the 1940’s will persist without the 
explicit present-mindedness of the progressive schcxil. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, about particular periods to enable 

us to ask what over-all meaning the new American past is assuming. 

i«Dnmas Jefferson and His Time (3 vols. to date, 1948-62); Edmund 

^ (^962); George Danger- 

nod, CbmceUor Robert R, Letfmgston of Note York (1961) 

^ ^ ^ ^ Hofstadter cited elsewhere, see the numerous 

sttidies dtplom^ l^ry by Herbert Feis; Arthur M Schlesinger Jr., Tie 
to 1957-60); Willie E. Leuchtenburg, Franklin 
(1963); Ernest R. May. Tie World War and 
boUtron X914-1917 (i959); Alfred D. Chandler Jr., Strategy and 
Strmimre: Ciepters *n tie History of tie Industrial Enterprise (1962) ^ 
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The present generation has not produced a decisive leadership 
such as Turner and Beard supplied in their day. No one has written a 
major work shaping our history into a grand design as persuasive as 
theirs once were. Nevertheless, alternatives to the progressive scheme 
have been sketched in a number of recent books, all of which depict 
a relatively homogeneous society with a relatively conservative his¬ 
tory. 

Historians in an age of unceasing international peril, when na¬ 
tional security and the capacity for survival are fundamental con¬ 
cerns, can hardly avoid a somewhat conservative view of their 
country’s history. They can hardly avoid an appreciation of its more 
cohesive and deeply rooted qualities. Nevertheless, they may trace 
those qualities to quite diverse sources, and they may disagree widely 
on the worth and durability of such homogeneity as they perceive. In 
rejecting a simple cleavage between two Americas, some historians 
may be most impressed by the wholeness of the national fabric, oth¬ 
ers by the looseness and multitude of its many strands. Their com¬ 
mon concern is with the nature and degree of stability in American 
experience. Yet their answers are various and often ambivalent 

A key to the present temper of historical opinion lies in the pages 
of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America (1840), today the 
most respected of all interpretations of the United States. Tocqueville 
treated American culture as an organic whole; and his work rested 
heavily on the concept of national character. During the heyday of 
progressive scholarship this approach was somewhat suspect, and 
Tocqueville’s influence was at a low ebb. Although progressive intel¬ 
lectuals sometimes indulged in generalizations about national char¬ 
acter, they distrusted its heuristic value. Referring as it does to the 
pervasive, persistent features of a whole culture, "national charac¬ 
ter” neglects the environmental determination of social conflict. No 
edition of Democracy in America was published in the United States 
between 1904 and 1945; during most of that time it was out of print. 
Since World War II, however, at least six hardcover editions have 
appeared. With them has come a torrent of scholarship and specula¬ 
tion on the American experience, character, traits, etc.^® 

i^The revival of serious discussion of national character by scholars seems to 
date from Margaret Mead's Afd Keep Your Powder Dry (1942) and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger's "What Then Is the American, This New Man?" AHR, XLVIII 
(1943), 225-44. 
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In addition to its integral approach, Tocqueville’s classic has the 
special appeal today of rendering a mixed verdict on American de¬ 
mocracy, The genial French aristocrat observed a nation at once sta¬ 
ble and full of flux. He noticed little class cleavage. But he described 
a democracy that produced oppressive conformity on the one hand 
and kaleidoscopic variety on the other. He rejoiced in America’s sta¬ 
bility while deploring its social fragmentation. These antinomies, 
which Tocqueville s genius held together, jostle and contend in con¬ 
temporary historical writing. Today’s historians aflirm on one side a 
need for and partial attainment of community in America. They 
cling on the other to values of dissent and diversity inherited from 
the progressive traditiorL The opposing schools of interpretation that 
clashed so sharply in the 1930’s and 1940’s have partially blended, 
just as ^neral historical theories have done. But 4 he tensions that for¬ 
merly divided those schools have survived their mingling. 

Some of the efforts to sum up American history in recent years 
primarily emphasize the stability—and therefore the continuity—of 
American experience over the centuries. Other historians have given 
more attention to the reverse side of Tocqueville’s model, stressing in¬ 
stabilities and thus allowing for a greater degree of change. To the 
first group belong the Harvard political theorist Louis Hartz and the 
University of Chicago historian Daniel Boorstin. Both of them have 
dwelled on the remarkable persistence of basic characteristics 
throughout American history. Hartz, like Gabriel before him, lo¬ 
cates continuity in certain unifying principles or beliefs. Boorstin 
finds it in the pragmatic, down-to-earth way of life progressive his¬ 
torians often admired. Yet it is Hartz who stands closer to the pro¬ 
gressive sympathy for friction and dissent, regretting that America 
has not had more. 

Hartz wrote The Liberal Tradition m America (1955 ) to substi¬ 
tute new categories for the overworked schema of B^d and Par- 
rmgton. He argued that the absence of a feudal heritage had left 
Amerka with just one rather than two traditions of thought A lib¬ 
eral consensus has had so unchallenged a sway, Hartz said, that most 
American political debate has been shadowIx>xing. ''America must 
look to its contact with other nations to provide that spark of philoso¬ 
phy, that grain of relative insist that its own history has denied.” 

Boorstin was equally impressed by the massive stability and un- 
i»P. 287. 
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philosophic harmony of America. He too explained the mediocrity 
of American political thought as a consequence of the absence of the 
deep social antagonisms that have existed in Europe. Boorstin, how¬ 
ever, had no regrets about this. In The Genius of Americm Politics 
(1953) and in The Americans; The Colonial Experience (1958), 
he contended that America from the outset flourished by scrapping 
European blueprints, dissolving European distinctions, and moving 
toward a homogeneous society of undifferentiated men. A naive 
practicality enabled Americans to unite in a stable way of life, undis- 
mrbed by divisive principles. 

Significantly, both Hartz and Boorstin got their accent on a stable, 
continuous national character by looking at the United States as 
Tocqueville had: from the outside. They too—^Hartz especially— 
adopted an explicitly comparative approach to American history. 
Hartz came to a comparative approach partly by the accident of hav¬ 
ing to teach European political theory at Harvard instead of the 
American theory for which he had been trained. Boorstin came to it 
through a European education as a Rhodes Scholar (as Lawrence 
Gipson had many years before) and later as a visiting professor 
abroad. Certainly both men were responding in a large sense to the 
heightened awareness of the outside world that the history of the 
mid-twentieth century thrust upon American historians. The domes¬ 
tic conflicts so apparent in an age of reform had diverted progressive 
scholars from the international context of American history. The 
neo-Toequevilieans of the 1950’s partially restored that context and 
so widened the horizons of scholarship. Unfortunately, their compar¬ 
ative interests were largely confined to contrasts between America 
and Europe. The insecurities of the postwar era engendered such an 
urge to define America—to establish its distinctive character—that 
the parallels and reciprocal involvements of a truly international his¬ 
tory remained little attended. 

The search for the essential and the permanent in American ex¬ 
perience led perhaps more readily in an interdisciplinary direction, 
for the pursuit of national identity animated literary critics and social 
scientists as well as historians. One of the most persuasive general 
historians of the 1950’s, David M. Potter, developed an integral 
and comparative view of American history primarily through contact 
with anthropology rather than contact with Europe. Like an increas¬ 
ing number of his colleagues. Potter found the theories of contem- 
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porary social scientists indispensable to a grasp of American society 
now that the progressive pattern was dissolving. He stopped writing 
a conventional sort of poKtical history and made an intensive study of 
recent findings on culture and personality. More than most postwar 
historians. Potter wrote in a deterministic vein. His People of Plenty: 
Economic Abundance and the American Character (1954 ) is an eco¬ 
nomic interpretation, which transmuted Turner s frontier thesis into 
the more inclusive and systematic formulas of behavioral theory. For 
the transitory, sectional abimdance of the frontier, Potter substituted 
a broadly based aptirade for productivity. Whereas the generation of 
Partington and Beard had explained basic cleavages on economic 
grounds, Potter showed our wealth shaping a common, distinctive, 
and successful way of life. 

On a more concrete level of scholarship one of the finest historians 
who has illuminated persistent features of American history is Ed¬ 
mund S. Morgan of Yale. Hartz, Boorstin, and Potter have explained 
continuity and stability largely in terms of environment and institu¬ 
tions. Morgan, on the other hand, has looked for and discovered a 
dogged adherence to fundamental principles. In writing about the 
Puritan founders of New England, he has emphasized the mainte¬ 
nance of their religious and social standards in the face of many divi¬ 
de pressures. In writing about the Revolutionary generation, he 
has shown is undeviating pursuit of consistent principles through¬ 
out the tortuous controversy with Britain.^® 

All these historians have been aware of the other side of Tocque- 
ville s America. All of them have noticed the difiFuse instability asso- 
cffited in America with rapid mobility; and Boorstin's latest book, 
T!be Image (1962), reveals a distinct uneasiness over the formless 
flux he had earlkr celebrated. Still, it has remained for another 
group of scholars, less preoccupied with contrasts between America 
and Europe, to deal seriously with the dimension of change. It has 
remained for them to formulate into new patterns the frictions 
within American life. Although mcst of the latter historians work on 
a relativeiy small scale, close to the stream of events, some of them 
too have tried to sketch the general course of American history. As a 

a® Morgan, The Stamp Act Crisis (1953); The Birth of the Republic, 1763- 
Dilemma: The Story of John Winthrop (1958): 
Vtsihie Saents: The History of a Puritan Idea (1963). 
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group, they share a common fascination with the tendency of stable 
structures to break down in a free and fluid culture. 

Movement through space and through the ranks of society forms 
the central theme of our latest students of conflict. Like Potter, they 
have taken Turner’s emphasis on migration out of a sectional con¬ 
text. In effect, they have used the theme of mobility to explode the 
rigid categories of progressive scholarship while maintaining a sharp 
interest in conflict and change. In place of classes and sections, they 
have conceived of a politics of coalition between diverse interests 
and of a society of shifting status groups. The concept of status has 
seemed especially relevant because of the very fragility of the honor¬ 
ific and prestigeful considerations that define it. Status is something 
that is continually pursued and ever on the verge of being lost in a 
nation of mobile men. As they break free from traditional security 
in search of better locations, a vast process of disintegration and par¬ 
tial reintegration goes on. 

Considering the crucial importance assigned to mobility in this 
version of American history, it is hardly surprising that one of the 
influential exponents is also the leading authority on immigration. 
Oscar Handlin has shaped each of his major books as a story of 
disintegration and mobility. Handlin’s history begins, character¬ 
istically, with a stable, orderly community—a Gemeinschaft in the 
language of German sociology—^which makes life meaningful and 
whole. Then the shock of migration disrupts the community, breed¬ 
ing strife and freedom; and uprooted men pursue their separate, clash¬ 
ing purposes. This is the story of Boston's Immigrants (1941), the 
story of antebellum Massachusetts in Commonwealth {1947), the 
story of nineteenth century immigration in The Uprooted (1951), 
and the story of us all in The Americans (1963). It is often an an¬ 
guished story, heavy with a sense of loss and alienation. It is also 
highly ambivalent, for the author admires the growth of freedom 
while lamenting the decline of order. 

A rather similar picture of American development lies behind the 
superficially quite different interpretations recently offered by Wil¬ 
liam A. Williams and Rowland Berthoff, one of them a neo-Marxist, 
the other a self-proclaimed conservative. Both Williams and Berthoff 
look back to a time of stability and order at the beginning of Ameri¬ 
can history. Both of them observe a breakdown of community in 
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the laissez-faire world of the nineteenth century as a consequence 
of excessive mobility (Berthoff) or expansion (Williams)?^ The 
three accounts differ most sharply in their evaluation of the twenti¬ 
eth century. Handlin leaves the outcome confused and uncertain; 
Berthoff finds America gradually recovering a healthy balance; Wil¬ 
liams sees a capitalist oligarchy restoring but perverting the ideal of 
community. 

Throu^ all these mterpretations, through those that stress stabil¬ 
ity and those that stress d^ge, runs a question previous generations 
of historians in America had never so insistently asked. Most of the 
major postwar scholars seem to be asking in one way or another, 
(if anydiing) is so deeply rooted in our past that we can rely 
on its survival?” This has become, perhaps, the great historical ques- 
tk)n in a time of considerable moral confusion, when the future looks 
bodi precarious and severely limited in its possibilities. The question 
is genuinely open-ended, because neither the partisans of stability nor 
the connoisseurs of change assume that history is on their side. Pro¬ 
gressive historians, like the conservative evolutionists who preceded 
them, relied implkidy on a faith in progress in charting the rela- 
taOQS between past and future. Assuming an upward gradient, they 
asked what each period or movement '^contributed” or “added” to the 
march of progress. This faith, which was shaken in Farrington’s day, 
has since 1940 been so shattered that historians must soberly ask 
what is permanent and what is transient in American history. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the shedding of a progressive outlook has not left histori¬ 
ans accoutered in the conservative evolutionism of the late nineteenth 
century. Conservative evolutionists were confident that unity would 
cmtinue to overcome internal strife. They expeaed that the partner- 
shq) between union and freedom, which defined there America, 
would continue to develop and to triumph over obstacles. Today’s 
historians want to know how durable and meaningful are the unities 
and diversities that already exist. In our postprogressive culture, the 
relation between freedom and union seems no longer natural but 
tense and problematfcaL 

Once released from the dream of progress, historians who were 
alert to conflict and change could face unflinchingly the tragic and 

^ Rowknd Betdiof, 'The American Social Order: A Conservative Hypothesis,” 
AHR, LXV (i960), 495-5x4; William A. Williams, The Contours of Ameri- 
cm History (1961). 
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ironic elements in the past. In fact, many of our best historiaiis ac¬ 
quired a positive relish for the burdens, the losses, and the intracta¬ 
ble dilemmas of history. An early indication of how profoundly this 
shift in sensibility could affect historical mterpretation appeared in 
the Civil War field. The revisionist school of the Thirties had viewed 
the "needless’* war and the "vindictive” Reconstruction as excep¬ 
tional interludes in the normal progress of civilization. Like the phi¬ 
losophers of the Enlightenment, the revisionists believed such crimes 
and follies avoidable if only reason were allowed to work matters 
out. All of this began to look naively optimistic in the 1940’s. Rely¬ 
ing heavily on Reinhold Niebuhr s powerful critique of the idea of 
progress, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. in 1949 assailed the revisionists 
for simplifying great moral issues: "Man generally is entangled in in¬ 
soluble problems; history is consequently a tragedy in which we are 
all involved, whose keynote is anxiety and frustration, not progress 
and fulfillment.” Before these words were written, the leading revi¬ 
sionist, Avery Craven, was already modifying his posirion. His writ¬ 
ings in the 1950*5 took more seriously the emotional realities and the 
moral dilemmas that led to war.^ 

Indeed, much of the best scholarship of the 1950*5 struck the tragic 
note. Instead of looking backward from the crest of a historical 
movement to observe its rise, as progressives usually did, the newer 
historians often looked forward from the crest to watch its decline. 
Thus Perry Miller, in resuming the Puritan studies he had com¬ 
menced in the Thirties, wrote one of the finest books in our historical 
literature, the second great volume of The New England Mind 
(1953), as an epic of unrelieved defeat Remorselessly, even glee¬ 
fully, Miller followed the agonizing, century-long breakup of the 
intellectual system he had presented in Volume I in its original 
wholeness. In later work that reflected a growing obsession with the 
"meaning” of America, Miller shifted to more nationalistic themes. 
Meanwhile, the stable features of Puritan experience came into view 
again in Edmund Morgan’s writings. But others carried on the analy¬ 
sis of dispersion and loss. Bernard Bailyn, a young historian with a 
keen understanding of instability in early America, traced through 

22 Schlesinger, 'The Causes of the Civil Wan A Note on Historical Sentimen¬ 
talism,” Partisan Review, XVI (1949), 891; Craven, The Growth of Southern 
Natiofudism, 1848-1861 (1953) and Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860 

(1959)- 
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the seventeendi century the fragmentation of social and educational 
patterns as Miller had traced the fragmentation of beliefs.^^ In writ¬ 
ing about the first half of the nineteenth century Stanley Elkins and 
David Donald discovered similar trends. Where earlier historians 
had seen a rise of demoaacy they found a disastrous erosion of all 
institutional authority.^^ 

Into recent history also passed an unprecedented fascination with 
decline and defeat. Richard Hofstadter’s very influential Age of 
Reform (1955) dwelled on the failings of the populists and the pro¬ 
gressives. Instead of one evolutionary sequence culminating in the 
New Deal, he observed the degeneration of each movement into a 
perverse illiberalism. Henry May’s The End of American Innocence 
(1959) examined the cultural ferment on the eve of World War I 
not as the beginning of a new era but rather as the destruction of a 
pre-existing scheme of things. C Vann Woodward, who was perhaps 
as deeply attached to progressive values as any of our leading histori¬ 
ans, nevertheless discovered that experiences of guilt, alienation, and 
defeat defined the distinctive value and pertinence of southern his¬ 
tory.^ 

A cnidal book in this mode was Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land 
(1950), which we have already noticed for its attack on Turner’s 
kind of western history. Although written with deceptive detach¬ 
ment, Virgin Land 'was essentially a study of the death of ideas. It 
traced three major images of the American West from the late eight¬ 
eenth century to the end of the nineteenth. In each case Smith s at¬ 
tention fixed on a loss of imaginative richness and social relevance as 
the image became increasingly debased, exploited, and false to fact. 
An adequate account of the rise of western myths and symbols re¬ 
mains to be written. Virgin Land was the valedictory of a man alien¬ 
ated from the Texas in which he grew up in the 1920’s. 

Millers *The New England Mind from Colony to Province (1953) ^ com- 
pkmeiited in social and political hi^ory by Bailyn’s The New England Mer-^ 
cluoas in the Seventeenth Century (1955), Education in the Forming of Amer¬ 
ican Society (i960), and 'Tolitics and Social Structure in Virginia,” in 
Seventeenth-Centufy America, ed. James Morton Smith (1959), pp. 90-115. 

24 Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered: Essays on the Civil War Era, 2nd ed. (1961) , 
pp. 209-235, and the critique by A. E. Campbell, "An Excess of Isolation: 
Isolation and the American Ci'vil War,” Journal of Southern History, XXIX 
(19^3), 161-74; Elk i n s, Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and In- 
tdlectsudUfe (1959). 

25 Woodward, The Burden of Southern History (1960 ). 
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Smith's book also announced another theme of great significance 
in recent historical writing, particularly in the kind that emphashes 
instability and change. He handled ideas with a psychoanalytical 
awareness of their emotional import. Virgin Land shares with Hof- 
stadter's American Political Tradition (1948) the credit for intro¬ 
ducing into professional historical scholarship a large, effective grasp 
of the nonrational elements in human conduct. Both authors had 
nourished themselves on modern literary criticism, which became 
penetrated by psychological interpretations in the late Thirties and 
Forties. Hofstadter called upon psychology primarily to explain ag¬ 
gression and frustration. Smith, as a professor of English, was less in¬ 
terested in motives than in meanings. A product of the new Ameri¬ 
can Studies movement that was linking literature with history in an 
integrated study of art and society, he studied the dramatic symbols 
and pictorial images in which Americans had expressed their deeply 
rooted hopes and fears. He wrote the history of mjrths.^® 

Professional historians had been quite slow to make any real use 
of depth psychology. The first major study of myths in American 
history, The Mind of the South (1941), was written in the 1930's by 
a tormented literary and social critic, W. J. Cash; but professional 
historians did not follow up his brilliant insights until the 1950’s.^’’^ 
Perhaps this was partly because they got little encouragement from 
the behaviorism that ruled academic psychology. More impor¬ 
tantly, a reluctance to accept the nonrational as a legitimate and per¬ 
vasive dimension of reality was integral to the progressive heritage of 
American historians. The progressive expectation of steady improve¬ 
ment in human affairs rested on the assumption that men are ra¬ 
tional: they ordinarily pursue their individual or collective self- 
interest, and such interest is either rationally perceived or—at worst 
—coherently rationalized. Progressive historians treated ideas not as 
myths, full of extravagant fantasy, but as ideologies that interpret 

Smith took the first Ph.D. in American Civilization at Harvard (1940), an 
experience that made him a historian; but his essential intellectual experience 
came earlier as an editor and literary critic in the late 1920*8 in the Southwest, 
where his interest in myth was shaped by contact with the New Critics and 
through the influence of Hans Vaihinger and Henri Bergson. Hofstadter owed 
more to sociologists like Karl Mannheim and to Sigmund Freud, though his 
style of historical analysis was also much influenced by the approach of literary 
critics. 

Charles G. Sellers Jr., 'The Travail of Slavery,** op, dt,, pp. 40-71, and 
Taylor, op, cit. 
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life ia tenns functional to some interested group. Such, for example, 
was the method of Qiarles A. Beard. In the last weeks of his life in 
1948 the old man still insisted, "Economics explains the mostest!” 
Ihen, after a pause, he added, "But I may have neglected the irra- 
tionaL”*® The comment was an epitaph to more than one man’s 
career. 

In recent years scholarly journals have teemed with articles and 
university presses with books on historical myths, symbols, images, 
and the like. A psychological approach may, if it continues to gain 
oKMnentum, reopen every question in American history. It is seduc¬ 
tively congenial to the present climate of opinion; for it enables rest¬ 
less historians who are impressed by the over-all stability of their 
country to subjectivize the stresses within it. Psychological history 
turns conflict and change into an interior drama. Divisions, which the 
previous generation understood as basic opposition between distinct 
groups, become generalized tensions running through the whole cul¬ 
ture. Acts of protest and defiance often acquire defensive, compensa¬ 
tory implications, so that reformers for example are seen acting out 
their personal and social maladjustments.^ 

Also, the study of myths and images has a special attraction in the 
postwar perk>d because it focuses on kinds of thinking that unite a 
people rather dian those that divide them. The concept of ideology 
refers to exclusive and rival creeds. It relates direaly to social con¬ 
flict The concept of myth, on the other hand, refers to the integrat¬ 
ing values chat bind men together.^® All in all, the psychological 
vogue has given an implicit sanction to harmony or adaptability. It 
has sustained our sense of the dynamic while expressing our need for 
social solidarity. It has also raised our appreciation of tragedy in his- 
tory and depressed our appreciation of rational purpose. 

Fortunately, American historians have not yielded wholly to the 
psychologizing trend. Among those who still respect the force of 
overt principles, a strain of rationalism persists. It is also reappearing 

28 Diary c£ Alfred Vagts. Evidently World War II set Beard—as it set many 
odiers—t h i nking more seriotisly about irradonal motivations. 

®®See, for example, Emery Bams, Saints and Sectaries: Anne Hutchinson and 
the Antinomian Controversy (1962), David Donald, Charles Sumner and the 
Comtng of the Civil War (i960), Marvin Meyers, The Jacksonian Persuasion: 
Politics and Belief {1957), and Samuel P. Hays, The Response to Industrialism: 
1885-19x4 (1957)- 

Halpem, " *Myth' and Ideology’ in Modem Usage,” History and Theory, 

I (1961), 136-37. 
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among a small but rising number of historians who are taking a 
fresh look at organizational patterns. The latter wish to know how 
groups and agencies—^such as political parties, corporations, and 
c o m m u ni ties—^have molded behavior and regulated the distribution 
of power. Deriving partly from studies in entrepreneurial and busi¬ 
ness history and partly from contemporary American sociology, this 
kind of history is less concerned with motives than with structure 
and process. It shows men managing and being managed through ra¬ 
tional systems of control and communication. Perhaps we may call 
this the new institutionalism; for it is bringing back to life a mor¬ 
phological study of organizations, now freed from the formalistic, 
evolutionary emphasis of nineteenth century scholarship.^^ 

Although institutionalists thus far have not gone much beyond the 
monographic level, the breadth and importance of their contribution 
seem sure to grow. Yet it is not easy to anticipate that institutional 
history will in itself alter the main thrust of current scholarship. In¬ 
stitutions are, by their very nature, means of stabilizing the flux of 
society. If psychological history uncovers in the past the insecurities 
and pervasive anxieties that trouble many scholars and intellectuals 
today, institutional history projects the other side of the contempo¬ 
rary spirit: its rage for order. Both the psychological and the institu¬ 
tional approach reflect our fixation on the nature and extent of sta¬ 
bility in our past and present. To move beyond that preoccupation 
historians will need more than a panoply of analytical techniques. 
They will need a larger and braver vision of the future than most of 
them now possess. 

Meanwhile the profound changes in historical interpretation in 
the last twenty-five years have left today’s scholars with plenty to do. 
Simply to master the new conceptual resources they have acquired is 
a herculean task. And the task must be well in hand before one can 
feel confident that the postwar generation is writing history that will 
live as a monument of its era, as the history of Henry Adams, of 
Turner, of Beard, and of Farrington lives as monuments of theirs. 

3 ^ William Miller, ed.. Men in Business: Essays on the Historical Role of the 
Entrepreneur (1952); Lee Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy: Nete 
York as a Test Case (1961); Morton Keller, The Life Insurance Enterprise, 
i88y-jgio: A Study in the Limits of Corporate Power (1963); Chandler, op. 
cft. Far from being mutually exclusive, the institutional and psychological ap¬ 
proaches are joined in the impressive works, already cited, by Elkins and 
McElitrick, and in McKitrick’s Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction (i960). 
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On the concrete, empirical level, many of the newer research ob¬ 
jectives remain substantially unfulfilled. The intricate study of so¬ 
cial organization demanded by the collapse of the simple categories 
of progressive scholarship has just begun. The long stultified out¬ 
ward reach of American history into international and comparative 
dimensions, which suffered first from the environmentalism of pro¬ 
gressive scholarship and later perhaps from the inwardness of the 
American Studies movement, is only now going beyond a few sim¬ 
plified contrasts. The sophisticated moral criticism of the past im¬ 
plicit in our growing psychological awareness has barely revealed its 
potentialities. 

There is work to do also in cultivating a point of view wide 
enough to integrate these new interests with the unexhausted herit¬ 
age from which they sprang. Much was sacrificed when the progres¬ 
sive historians largely ignored the constructive insights of the instim- 
rionalists. The diverse tendencies in contemporary scholarship sug¬ 
gest that the fault may not be so glaringly repeated. After the stirring 
historiographical revisions of the Thirties, Foaies, and Fifties, it is a 
good sign that some historians are pondering "the delicate problem 
of developing an attitude appropriate to the process of absorbing 
the contributions of predecessors while trying to advance beyond 
diem.” ^ Management of this problem would seem to require all the 
sensitivity historians can muster—^sensitivity to progress as well as 
decline^ to the smiling as well as the tragic aspects of life, to the in- 
tematk>nal f^ckground as well as the internal narrative, to social 
patterns as well as psychic tensions, to rational controls as well as ir- 
mtional impulses, and to the great river of change as well as the 
bed of continuity. 


*®Lee Benson, T»mer and Beard: American Historical Writing Reconsidered 
(i960), p. 96. 
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Americans arc often accused—^usually by Europeans—of lacking a 
genuine sense for history. The brevity and homogeneity of the 
American’s own historical experience, the incessant challenges of 
growth that attract men to the present, the vaunted pragmatic atti¬ 
tude diat orients men toward the future—these are factors in the 
judgment that Americans think and act as if the world were every 
day created anew. The relevance of this stricmre is muted for Amer¬ 
ican history itself, since the general feeling of consanguinity with 
all that has happened in one’s native country and the particular con¬ 
tinuity of the American development bestow a kind of self-evident 
importance upon the historical facts that, by spreading the mantle of 
the present over the past, obscures the problem of their relations. For 
the American historian of foreign lands, however, the question of a 
distinctive historical sense is inescapable. This sense may be defined 
simply as the capacity to understand the temporally distant in its own 
terms together with the consciousness of its relations with the famil¬ 
iar. It may be called into question cither through the tyranny of the 
familiar over the understanding or through the isolation of the 
distant from the familiar. Since the American scholar of extra- 
American history finds the temporally distant extended by geo¬ 
graphical and cultural distance, he starts by asking of his subject: 
"What is it to me or I to it that I should strive for it?’’—and at once 
is imperiled by presentism or antiquarianism. 

The ijrofessional features that characterize American academic 
life weigh with special gravity upon this brand of historian. The 
predominance of the undergraduate teaching function and the idea 
of a public educative role for history in a democratic society both 
call for a contemporary orientation particularly of foreign history, 
since for these audiences the present comprehends the familiar.^ But 
over and above these special institutional influences the problem is 
posed by something essential in the pattern of American develop¬ 
ment. Ihe relative isolation of American history between its Euro- 

t For an early notice of the American tendency, for the sake of the market, to 
write European history in terms of "hot stuff on live subjects,” see Charles H. 
Haskins’ “European History and American Scholarship," AHR, XXVII (1923), 
223. 
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peaa origins and its post-World War II commitments—despite the 
nmning interchange from immigration, trade, and ideas^—created a 
sequence of detachment from and engagement with the rest of the 
world that is unique to the American experience. This sequence has 
had the effect of rupturing the cultural coherence of America with 
the rest of the world—and consequently, with the past of that world 
—and of unduly emphasiring the contemporary connection. The ef¬ 
fect of this pattern was reinforced by the coincidence of the nine¬ 
teenth century period of detachment from Europe with the birth of 
the modem European historiography that understood the past in its 
own terms and by the coincidence of the twentieth century period of 
engagement in Europe with the European historiography that laid 
stress upon the contemporary context of the historian. 

Ihe actual writing of non-American history in America seems to 
conffim the moral that such history shows a distinctive inclination to¬ 
ward the contemporary theme or at least toward the contemporary 
reference. But simply to conclude from this a categorical weakness 
of the American feeling for history is to commit die genetic fallacy. 
Ihe conditions of American historiography set up not a conclusion 
but a question—^not the judgment that history written from this kind 
of orientation must be tainted but the problem of defining the par¬ 
ticular American approach to history that starts from this kind of 
orientation. 

What follows will be an essay at such a definition, using the Amer¬ 
ican historiography of other peoples as its touchstone. But this pur¬ 
pose requires certain specifications, A general review of American 
credits and debits in the various fields of non-American history, such 
has been undertaken from rime to time,^ would hardly be appropri¬ 
ate to the problem, however useful such an accounting might now be 
in itself. Of the two independent—albeit frequently related—^his¬ 
torical impulses that have run through our civilization, the establish- 

-* Darnel Booistia main t a ins that until around 1914 Europe and America repre¬ 
sented antipodes to most Americans. See his America and the Image of Europe 
(i96o),pp, 19-20. 

3 Eg., H^ns, op. dt., pp. 217-23; Chester P. Higby, *The Present Status of 
Modem European History in the United States," Journal of Modern History, 1 
(1929), 3-7; Histori^ Scholarship in America; Needs and Opportunities, 
R^rt by the Omimittee of the American Historical Association on the Plan- 
of Research (1932), pp. 12-16; Harry Elmer Barnes, History of Historical 
Wntmg (i937)» PP- 263-65; G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nine- 
teentb Century, new ed. (1959), pp. xxii-sxrix (preface of 1952 edition). 
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ment of the record and the elucidation of meaning from the record, 
Americans have, imrticukrly since the spread of universal standards 
of scholarship, contributed notably to the first in the form of the 
monograph; but it is the second, in the form of interpretive history, 
that is more relevant here. Furthermore, for the purpose of defining 
an American historical sense the main fields of history are hardly 
commensurable. Ancient and medieval history are indeed not the 
American past, but they have a special status and raise special issues 
as the past of Americans. The history of the so-called exotic areas 
poses its own challenge in the radically alien character of its his¬ 
torical categories and assumptions. The history of modern Europe, as 
a parallel growth from a common root, spawns distinctive difficul¬ 
ties of recognition in its turn, since the strange is so mixed with the 
familiar as to appear distorted, thereby inviting either rejeaion, 
Americanization, or reportage in the American versions of European 
history. It is with this field and with this shape of the American his¬ 
torian’s problem that we shall be concerned here. 
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It is generally agreed that the turning point in American historiogra¬ 
phy falls in the last quarter of the nineteenth century,' Prior to this 
pivotal period the writing of history in America was amateur in au¬ 
thorship, romantic in tone, literary in style, nationalist in mission, 
and multivolumed in scope. Subsequent to it the writing of history 
became professional, scientific, expository, and if not exclusively 
monographic at least limited in its canvas. There have been attempts 
to comprehend both halves of this history of history in a single 
process, but only in terms of United States history.* To be sure, 
the pioneer American historians of Europe—^Motley, Prescott, 
Draper, Lea, White—^have been duly celebrated, but, like Dante’s 
pagan heroes, they inhabit a kind of limbo, suspended from both con¬ 
temporaries and posterity. They appear to be detached from the na¬ 
tionalist historiography that was the hallmark of their age, and, thus 
bereft of a meaningful place in their own time, they appear equally 
irrelevant to the subsequent growth of their own genre. The fact of 
the matter is, however, that the historical interest of Americans in 
Europe did fulfill an appropriate role during the national period and 
that this role established an American tradition of European history 
that has persisted down to the present time. The conjunction of the 
twentieth century spread of interc-st in European history with tlie rise 
of "scientific” history in its various versions has converted themes 
into assumptions, but the cs-sential character of the early American 

^'E.S., mstowd Scholarship in America, pp. 3-8; W. Stull Holt, "The Idea of 
Scientific History in America,” Journal of the History of Ideas, I {1940), 352- 
362; John Herman Randall Jr. and Georgs Haines, "Controlling; Assumption 
in the Practice of American Historians,” in Theory and Practice in Historical 
Study, Report of the Committee on Historiography, Social Science Research 
Council (1946), pp. 25-49. 

2Thus: Michael Kraus, The Writing of American History (1953); Harvey 
Wish, The American Historian (19(30). Stull Holt covers the assumptions com¬ 
mon to American historians in all fields, but only for the twentieth century, in 
his perceptive essay, “Historical Scholarship,” in American Scholarship in the 
Twentieth Century, ed. Merle E. Curri (1953). 
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relationship to Europe passed over, with all due refinement, into the 
academic respectability of professional history. 

If the long "amateur” era of American historiography, which 
stretched from the early seventeenth century to the closing decades 
of the nineteenth, be examined for its European history, the result 
is a paradox. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
American destinies were obviously tied to Europe, Americans wrote 
no European history; in the nineteenth century, when Americans 
were concentrating upon their own national development, they wrote 
important interpretative histories of Europe. It is true that in the colo¬ 
nial period men were abundantly conscious of the European context 
of the American experience. Puritan historians of the seventeenth 
century wrote Providential history that included the traditional 
scheme of the Four Empires, ending in Rome; the subsequent con- 
flia of God and Satan for the souls of Christians, particularly in Eu¬ 
rope; and the dramatic story of Reformation and persecution that 
furnished the setting for the narrative of New England.® The Revo¬ 
lutionary generation had a more secular point of view, but no less an 
authority than John Adams led it in the common belief that the his¬ 
tory of the American revolution was part of "the history of man¬ 
kind" and must be written in conjunction with the histories of the 
European states.^ But in history as in other things it is a long leap be¬ 
tween the will and the deed. A perusal of the leading histories of the 
colonial and Revolutionary periods shows that the Old World refer¬ 
ence was not so much written as written about. William Bradford’s 
introductory chapter, in his History of Plymouth Plantation, is rather 
theological than historical; his only discussion of a larger historical 
context is the brief denotation of the divinely sponsored spurs to the 
American adventure." Nor does the broader framework fare any 
better in Bradford’s successor Puritan historians. It is noteworthy only 
in Cotton Mather’s Magndia Christi Americana, where it is simply a 
function of his thesis that Europe was the site of the incomplete Ref¬ 
ormation that was perfeaed in America,® and in 'Thomas Prince’s 

® Kenneth B. Murdock, Literature and Theology in Colonial New Englani 
(r949).PP- 78-79- 
4 Kraus, op. cit., pp. 59-(5o. 

■Williani Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (1912), pp. 3-60, esp. 
P- 44 - 

* Cotton Mather, Magnolia Christi Americana (London, 1702), pp. 1-4. J. 
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Cbronoh^al History of Nen/ England, where world history, in tradi¬ 
tional chronicle style, features the introduction, simply to show "tiie 
age of the world when this part of the earth came to be known to tlie 
other.” ^ The transfer of American intellectual leadership from cler¬ 
gymen to laymen during the eighteenth century, coupled with ttie 
technical advances, the pragmatic values, and the literary attrac¬ 
tions of Enlightenment history in Europe, certainly stimulated dtie 
consumption of such history, but did not do much for its producriom- 
Indeed, as the exclusively colonial scope of such a typical work as 
Thomas Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay Colony would 
seem to show, the efiEea of seculari^tion upon American historiogra¬ 
phy in the eighteenth century was to weaken the common religioizs 
background that had made the European past relevant to Americans 
but to replace it with no other connection. 

And so it was that the first noteworthy American writing of Euro¬ 
pean history came paradoxically out of die ' national” period of 
American historiography that covered most of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Now this development is obviously connected with the larger 
problems of European influences on American thought and of Ameri¬ 
can atritudes toward Europe, but it must not be identified with eidher 
of them. The impact of European smdy, travels, and reading upon a 
Bancroft, a Hildreth, a Hokt, and a Burgess affected their writing of 
American history, but neither their experience nor their conscious¬ 
ness of Europe drove them to write European history. Bancroft could 
translate the German historian Heeren s History of the Political Sys¬ 
tem of Europe and Its Colonies and, like Francis Parkman, he could 
make excursions during his New World history into cognate move¬ 
ments of d^ Old, but this kind of interest was patently derivathre 
and in any case it was something quite different from undertaking 
an independent work in European history. The excursions were dom¬ 
inated diroughout by the original extrinsic motivation, whereas an 
independent work of history, whatever its original motivation, neces- 


Fia nk l in Jameson emphasizes the similarity of European and American condirions 
in Maxheris a^ and sees in Mather hiniself the ^’American analogue*' of the 
&iiopean erudite scholarship riiat flourished in the decades around 1700. See J. 
F. Jameson, The History of Historicd Writings in America (1891), pp. 44-45, 
61-62. But note that despite the larger concert Mather scarcely deals with Euro¬ 
pean aflairs at alL 

'^Thomas Prince, Chronologicd History of New England, new ed. (1826), pp. 

23,24-9^ 
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sarily takes on an existence of its own and betokens another quality 
of historical interest. And yet these European references of the Amer¬ 
ican nationalist school do offer a clue to the anomaly presented by 
the parallel activity of their colleagues who, similar in cultural herit¬ 
age and orientation, yet turned to European history and devoted to it 
the same long labor and loving care for research in the sources. The 
clue lay in the character of the nationalism in American historiogra¬ 
phy, for this nationalism appeared, thanks to the European influ¬ 
ence, not as an exclusive or parochial notion in di fferent to outer 
concerns but rather as the recognition of American primacy in a uni¬ 
versal historical destiny. From Bancroft to Turner the emphasis upon 
the distinctiveness of the American experience went hand in hand 
with the consciousness of its ultimate meaning as a part of world his¬ 
tory. Whether a residue of Enlightenment cosmopolitanism or die 
synthetic habit of mind native to the nineteenth century was 
the cause, the result was to view the European development as the 
shadow-dominated section that lent integrity to the American il¬ 
lumination in a common work of destiny. 

From this angle of vision it is not too surprising to find that the 
notable European histories written in the United States during the 
nineteenth century were addressed to the common theme that set off 
the American mission." In one form or another this theme was the 
evolution of the religious, intellectual, and political freedom, which 
had found its chief locus in America, out of religious obscurantism 
and political despotism. Certainly the emphasis within this syndrome 
varied, from the political interests of Prescott and Motley in the first 
half of the century to the intellectual concerns of Draper and White 
in the second half, but the fundamental issue, marked by the com¬ 
mon denominator of religion, remained the same throughout. Their 
subject matter and their objectives both contributed to the end of 
showing what America was by investigating what it was not. 

The first of the American historians to receive general recognition 
for their work on Europe, Washington Irving for his Columbus 
(1828) and William Prescott for his History of the Reign of Per¬ 
mit should be noted that this interpretation differs markedly from Jameson’s 
more casual notion that the main dMerence between the historians of America 
and of Europe during this period lay in the predominantly political interests of 
the former and the predominantly literary interests of the latter. For this group 
Europe simply furnished the more '‘picturesque” themes. See Jameson, op, cit,, 
pp. 113-14. 
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iif$Md and Isabella^ the Catholic (1838), took off from the obvious 
point of juncture between European and American history. As Pres¬ 
cott wrote: "Surely no subject could be foimd more suitable for the 
pen of an American than a history of that reign, under the auspices 
of which the existence of his own favored quarter of the globe was 
first revealed. . . ^ This is not to deny, of course, the force of other, 

more objective historical drives in Prescott: the interest in Spanish 
culture awakened by Ticknor; the lure, tempting to so many practi¬ 
tioners of Clio in all ages, of a good subject that had not been done 
before; the awareness of newly available sources to be brought to 
account; the pride of the historical craftsman who writes without 
"national or party feeling” save for the inevitable sympathy with the 
actors whom he comes to know.^® The result of these considerations 
was a massive and loving work of Spanish history organized by a 
theme common to Western culture: the development of liberal Teu¬ 
tonic traditions and institutions into fruitful national vitality. Ac¬ 
cording to Prescott, Isabella and Ferdinand effected just this, thereby 
unleashing the explosion of cultural energy that founded the New 
World but at the same time creating the pattern of authoritarianism 
that led ultimately to the stifling of liberties and to imperial decline. 
This pattern was the function not so much of monarchy as such but 
of its submission to religious bigotry, and this was the orga nizin g 
theme of his Vhtlip the Second. The dominant principle of the age, 
wrote Prescott, "is to be found in the policy of Philip, the great aim 
of which was to uphold he supremacy of the Church, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, that of he crown. ... It was this policy, almost as sure 
and steady in its operarion as he laws of Nature herself, hat may 
be said to have directed he march of events through the whole of his 
long reign. . . Thus Prescott sought to explain boh he trans¬ 
mission and he stagnarion, in Spain, of he "seeds of liberty” whose 
full fruition he deemed appropriate to he "great political system” of 
his own age.^ 

The community of interests hat was muted and transmuted in 
Prescott’s historical passion remained open and distinct in John Loth- 
rop Motley almost to he point of caricature. Motley was infinitely 

® Wil li a m H. Prescoct, Hhe Reign of Ferdinand and Isabellaj the Catholic, and 
edL,'9oLI (1838),p.vm. 

Ihid., pc X. 

n William H. Prescott, FbUip the Second, voL I (1868), p. xiii. 

Piescott, Ferdinand and Isahella, voL III, pp. 446-47,465. 
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less able as a historian but infinitely more transparent in his represen¬ 
tation of American motives in writing European history during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

So much is each individual state but a member of the great inter¬ 
national commonwealth, and so close is the relationship between 
the whole human family, that it is impossible for a nation, even 
while struggling for itself, not to acquire something for all man¬ 
kind. The maintenance of the right of the little provinces of Hol¬ 
land and Zeeland in the sixteenth, by Holland and England united 
in the seventeenth, and by the United States of America in the 
eighteenth centuries, forms but a single chapter in the great volume 
of human fate; for the so-called revolutions of Holland, England, 
and America, are all links of one chaia . . . 

To all who speak the English language, the history of the great 
agony through which the Republic of Holland was ushered into life 
must have peculiar interest, for it is a portion of the records of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—essentially the same, whether in Friesland, Eng¬ 
land, or Massachusetts. . . . The lessons of history and the fate of 
free states can never be sufficiently pondered by those upon whom 
so large and heavy a responsibility for the maintenance of rational 
human freedom rests.*" 


The theme, which Motley hammered through die six volumes of die 
Revolt of the TSletherlands (1836) and its sequel (i860), was ob¬ 
viously "the dangers which come from superstition and despotism 
and the blessings which flow from the maintenance of religious 
and political freedom." ** This theme was, for Motley, the expression 
of a cosmic law, which governs "all bodies political as inexorably as 
Kepler’s law controls the motion of planets. The law is Progress; the 
result Democracy.” Human history is thus a single process which 
places America "on the point to which other peoples are moving.” ** 
For Motley, as for Prescott, die function of European history was 
dual. Primarily, it was a prenatal American history, in the period 

i*John Lothrop Motley, the Rise of the 'Dutch Republic, vol. I (London, 
1896), pp. liii-lv. 

John Lothrop Motley, Histoty of the United Hethetlands from the Death of 
William the Silent to the ^twelve Yeats* truce, vol. I (i9po), p. xvi. 

John Lothrop Motley, Democracy, the Climax of foUtical Progress and the 
Destiny of Advanced Races: An Historical Essay (London 1869), p. 6, 

^^ihid., p. 5. 
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when the fates of the two continents were physically joined. But a 
secondary function was there as well—^a historical definition of 
America indicated by the perpetuation in Europe of the political 
and religious conflict that had been resolved in America. It is no ac¬ 
cident t^t Motley's grasp faltered where his theme was weak. His 
law of history impelled him to move from the revolt of the Nether¬ 
lands ro the Thirty Years’ War, which for him developed the same 
issue to a continental scale. But he never got there. As a prelude to 
the history of die Thirty Years’ War he firmly intended to write he 
embarked on a history of John of Bameveldt, in which he intended 
to show the merging of the Dutch into die European conflict. But the 
parries in this arena, led by Bameveldt and Maurice, were both Prot¬ 
estant, both constitutional, both Dutch, and Motley could not find a 
handle for his treatment save for the vague speculation over whether 
the "great laws of the discords of the world” or "the other principle 
of universal harmony” would prevaiL^’^ He found some kind of tragic 
lesson for "all free states” in the internecine divisions of "the first con¬ 
siderable republic of modem history,” but this moral supplied nei¬ 
ther substantive theme nor interpretative principle. Indeed, this 
phase of Motley’s history showed little of either. Without the great 
common theme of the conflict between liberty and oppression that 
linked seventeenth century Europe with nineteenth century Amer¬ 
ica his historical enterprise lost both its drive and its direction. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, historians registered 
the changes in the intellectual and insriturional context of American 
life in their increasingly critical attitude toward the sources, in their 
growing veneration for science, and in die new focus upon the teach¬ 
ing function in the universities. And yet, for European history in 
America the new context produced only changes of degree. Not 
only did the tradition of big works on common themes persist, but in 
general the conrinuity of theme was provided by adherence to the 
religious motif. What did change was the concomitant of religion 
that made it a historical subjea: where politics had historized reli¬ 
gion during the first half of the century, science performed the same 
function during the second. The continuing focus upon religion was 
no more in die later than in the earlier era a concern for religious 

Jolm Loduop Modey, The I^e and Death of John of Bameveldt . . . (1900), 
P- 35 - 

IS Ihid,, p. rwiL 
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history as such. Historiographically, religion had functioned and 
continued to function as a constant principle of identity in terms of 
which the changing modes of Western culture acquired meaning and 
coherence for Americans. In a century of political isolation the tradi¬ 
tional religious motif remained the main substantive theme locating 
America in world history. But the growing sophistication of histori¬ 
ans ia America brought with it a tendency that was to have a notable 
later development. Whereas in the earlier part of the century theme 
and material were integrally interwoven, in the second half histori¬ 
ans began to separate them. Draper and White tackled the common 
religious theme direaly while a growing number of historians, whose 
outstanding representatives were Lea and Baird, undertook particu¬ 
lar European studies in the field and relegated the community of the 
theme to the status of unspoken assumption. 

John William Draper and Andrew D. White addressed them¬ 
selves to European history not as such but as the primary locus of the 
civilization that included America, and in their segregation of a com¬ 
mon theme they foxmded the smdy of intellectual history in America. 
Ostensibly the theme was the struggle between science and religion 
that was arousing so much discussion on both sides of the Atlantic.^®' 
Actually they sought to demonstrate the fundamental historical ne¬ 
cessity of the liberal, progressive, realistic piety they deemed tri¬ 
umphant in their own age. For both men the enemy was not religion 
but the wrong kind of religion; its fault was not that it was evil but 
that it was anachronistic; its function was not simply to be a target 
but to supply the unifying strand of history. That two historians of 
such diflFerent backgrounds, interests, and approaches should come to 
such a similar pattern argues much for the growth of a powerful tra¬ 
dition binding upon American historians of Europe. 

Draper was a physiologist who desired above all to apply science 
to society.^^ He was also an English immigrant who saw in European 
history the graph of humanity and a London-trained Utilitarian who 

19 Thus their titles: Drapers History of the Conflict Between Science and Re^ 
ligion (1874) and White’s History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom (1895 ). 

^'*This volume ... is intended as die completion of my work on Human 
Physiology, in which man was treated as an individual. In this he is treated in his 
social relation.” John William Draper, A History of the Intellectud Develop¬ 
ment of Europe (1863), p. iii See also Donald Fleming, John William Draper 
and the Religion of Science (1950). 
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saw in die "intellectual class’" the key to history.^^ His first and chief 
historical work, A History of the Intellectual Development of Eu¬ 
rope, was designed to show diat "the equilibrium and movement of 
humanity are altogether physiological phenomena,” that "the gov- 
•emment of this world is accomplished by immutable [natural} 
law,” and that "man proceeds, in his social march, in obedience to 
it.” ^ The ineluctable and universal hold of natural laws upon his¬ 
tory is effected, for Draper, externally through conditioning by phys¬ 
ical environment and internally through the organic cycle of life. The 
external role of nature determines the character of civili2ations as the 
essential units of humanity and subjects America and Europe to a 
common destiny.”^ The internal role of nature produces the necessity 
of intellectual development within each civilization as "opinions” 
progress from infancy to maturity and decline to decrepitude in the 
society as in the individual The theme of European history mani¬ 
festing this basic natural reality is the growth of reason and science 
■out of "the age of faith,” for this development at once validates and 
requires the precise intellectual knowledge of the overriding "nam- 
ral tendency” that is God’s plan for the universe and the model for 
men’s own organization of their institutions. Europe had evidently 
arrived at the stage of maturity with the triumph of rational science 
and the time for the intellectual planning of society was at hand.^^ 
So far Draper had a historical scheme but he was not much of an 
American nor was he much of a historian, either by technique or by 
temperament^ It was his subsequent turn, during the Civil War, to 
contemporary American history that stimulated both his sense of na¬ 
tionality and his sense of history. He distinguished now, wi thin his 
historical scheme, between the European role in destroying outmoded 
instimtions and ideas and the American role in the intellectual con¬ 
struction of appropriate ones through the integration of centralized 
planning and individual freedom in democracy.^® 

If Draper was a cosmopolitan theorist whose scheme became 
historically meaningful as it grew an American dimension, Andrew 

■21 Draper, Intellectud DevelopmenS, pp. ii, 14. 
pp. 2, 15,16. 
p. 454. 
pp. 616-17. 

25 Fleming, op. cst.f pp. 76-78, 90. 
pp. 98-105. 
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D. White showed the force of the pattern hy developing it in the re^ 
verse direction. White was a professional historian who wrote on Eu¬ 
ropean history out of his sense of American needs. Now White, to be 
sure, developed an interest in European history, like so many other 
Americans, from his travels on the European continent and his appre¬ 
ciation of European culture,^^ but this kind of objective interest in 
European history inspired no urgency in him. In a sense the history 
that he did not write is as revealing as the history that he did write. 
He ended his career with a head full of aborted projects on subjects 
that had kindled his interest, like the history of Germany or of the 
French Revolution, but he actually came to write for publication only 
on those things he felt were particularly called for by American 
needs. Of the two motives White habitually associated with his his¬ 
torical studies—”labor of love” and "lessons of history”—the latter 
was clearly authoritative for his publications as well as for his 
teaching.^® He was influenced most by the philosophical historians 
who wrote on themes common to the whole civilization: Ranke was 
a disappointment, but not Guizot, Buckle, Lecky, and Draper, 
through whom history became "a record of the unfolding of human¬ 
ity.” ^ With their themes White sought to expose Americans to the 
European past so that they "should understand our own time and its 
problems in the light of history.” There was, consequently, a jus¬ 
tice in the diversion of his professional energies into teaching, uni¬ 
versity administration, and politics, since these were more direct 
means of encompassing his pragmatic goal.^^ What he published was 
similarly oriented—^an article on Richelieu as an argument against 
slavery, an article on the assignats to be used in support of hard cur¬ 
rency in America, and his History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom —^his only important historical publication 
—^to support the foundation of Cornell University as a nonsectarian 
institution.®^ 

^^Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White, vol. I (1905), pp. 15-16, 34-42- 
28 Ibid,, vol. II, pp. 489-90. 

28 Ibid,, vol. I, pp. 38, 42. 

38 Ibid., vol. I, p. 83. 

31 For White this was a matter not only of autobiography but of formal con¬ 
viction. See his European Schools of History and Politics (1887), in which he 
argues for history and historians as necessary faaors in political life. 

32 Andrew Dickon White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom, vol. I {1903), pp. viii-ix. 
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It is hardly surprising, then, to find the pragmatic motif built into 
the substance of White’s History. Of the intellectual purpose of the 
work he wrote: 

I simply try to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that 
decaying of outworn thought w hi c h attaches the modern world 
to medieval conceptions of Christianity, and which still lingers 
among us—a most serious barrier to religion and morals, and a 
menace to the whole normal evolution of society. . . . My hope is 
to aid in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this 
rrtacg of unreasou, that the stream of "religion pure and undefiled 
may flow on broad and clear, a blessing to humanity.^^ 

Organizing the book in accordance with this purpose. White took up, 
one by one, the various fields of nature and man and showed for each 
field the progress in knowledge from interpretation according to di¬ 
vine ''caprice” to understanding according to scientific law. But if 
White thus exemplified the persistence of the thematic emphasis in¬ 
herited from the liberal Protestant tradition, he showed too the 
^iscepribility of the thematic approach to advancing standards of his¬ 
torical sophisricadoru These found expression not only in the weak¬ 
ening of confessional bias that came with the more thoroughly secu¬ 
lar orientation but even more in the historicizing of the historian's 
judgments. Involved here was something more than replacement of 
The judgment of falsity by the judgment of anachronism; it was the 
acceptance of past views that were scientifically false as historically 
true, that is, as documentary of the evolving consciousness of human¬ 
ity.** As White himself indicated, this point of view was a product of 
the newer sciences like anthropology and comparative religion.®® It 
was itself, then, a historical product shared by Europeans of a prior 
generation and many Americans of his own. White’s contribution 
was simply to apply it to the writing of intellectual history in Amer¬ 
ica, 

The conjunction of a growing historical sense with the preserva¬ 
tion of a thematic, suprahisrorical American historiographical tradi¬ 
tion was demonstrated in yet another way by White’s contemporary, 
Henry Charles Lea. Where White started from the theme. Lea started 

■ 3 ® lh$d.g vol. I, pp. v-vi 
^ Ikid.j toL I, pp, 17-24. 
iifid., vol. n, pp. 393*96. 
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ffom the historicitl material, and if the amateur IjCa turned out to be 
by fur the more resjK-ctable and eminent historian than the profes¬ 
sional White, tile imerpretive upshot of his work was not very differ¬ 
ent: like White, I,ca brought the American tradition of European 
history to the point where it could enter into tlie new development 
toward scientific history in the late nineteenth century, A publisher 
by profession and a scientist by original inclination, Lea turned, as a 
result of an early breakdown in his health, to the less strenuous avo¬ 
cation of history, and jiarticularly of medieval history, in whose 
chronicles he found relaxation,"^ This amateur nevertheless devel¬ 
oped the professional standards that were to bring him international 
renown and domestic recognition as president of the American His¬ 
torical A.ssoclation, Over and above the application of critical tech¬ 
niques to the sources. Lea’s contributions were twofold. First, he 
developed institutional history as the most reliable vehicle for the 
general study of any period. Second, he accepted no "fixed” or "uni¬ 
versal” standard of morality and consequently denied the right of 
the historian to impose moral judgments that predicate an ethical 
continuity in history,"’’ Exalting historical "objectivity” and relativ- 
izing morality, I-ea insisted on the priority of "the facts" and stipu¬ 
lated a morality that "should educe itself from the facts” and should 
derive its judgments from the standards of the age under study,"® 
And yet I.ca remained within the nineteenth century American 
tradition. If he was a historian of iastitutions and more particularly of 
legal instinitioas, still it was on relii^ious legal institutions and prac¬ 
tices that he did his chief work. The Inquisition and the prosecution 
of witchcraft engaged his primary attention, and he addressed aux- 
ilisiry writings to such themes of church law as auricular confession, 
indulgences, sacerdotal celibacy, and the Spanish Moriscos, Second, 
Lea continued the American tendency to select from European his¬ 
tory themes that represented common rather than alternate develop¬ 
ments vis-Ji-vis the American. These common themes could be of two 
types: like Draper’s and White’s they could be general subjects sub¬ 
stantively common to the European and American sectors of West¬ 
ern civilization, or, like Prescott’s and Motley’s they could be older 

8® Arthur C Howland’s preface in Henry Charles Lea’s Minor Hittorical Writ- 
ings (1 s>42), pp. vii-ix. 

81 Lea, ‘Ethical 'Values in History,” in ibU., pp. 56-58. 

Ibid., pp. 55>-6 o ; Henry Charles Lea, A History of the Inguisitiort of the 
Middle Ages, vol. I (1888), p, iii. 
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subfects that functioned as a common background before the separa¬ 
tion of European and American histories. Lea's interest in witchcraft 
was indeed a common theme of the first type, but he never got much 
beyond collecting the materials for such a study. His main con¬ 
cerns and his classic work were in the field of the medieval Inquisi¬ 
tion and its sequel in the Counter Reformation, and here he can be 
bracketed with Prescott as an American pioneer in establishing the 
European background of the American experience. And even more 
than Prescott, the right of judgment from the point of view of sub¬ 
sequent American experience, which he disclaimed in principle, re¬ 
entered covertly through the back door of Lea's putative historical 
relativism. “I have not paused to moralize," he confessed frankly, 
''but I have missed my aim if the events narrated are not so presented 
as to teach their appropriate lesson.” Lea's notion of historical ob¬ 
jectivity dissuaded him from making particular moral judgments on 
the Inquisition as an institution, since it was produced by "a natural 
—one may almost say an inevitable—evolution of the forces at 
work in the thirteenth century,” but this caution simply removed the 
censure from the particular institution to the whole age of men. For 
uncfer Ae cover of summary Lea was not averse to pausing and 
pounding his lesson home: 

The review which we have made of the follies and crimes of our 
8 i^ 3 estors has revealed to us a scene of almost unrelieved blackness. 

We have seen how the wayward heart of man, groping in twilight, 
has under the best of impulses inflicted misery and despair on his 
fclkjw creatures while thinking to serve God, and how the ambi- 
doos and unprindpled have traded on Aese impulses to gratify Ae 
hist of avarice airf domination. . . . 

The jud^nent of impamal history must be Aat the Inquisition 
was Ae monstrous oBE^ring of mistaken zeal, utilized by selfish 
greed and lust of power to smoAer Ae higher aspirations of hu¬ 
manity and stimulate its baser appetites.'*® 

We may weil wonder what Lea’s conclusion would have been if he 
DM penmmed himself to make moral judgments. Lea could argue 
Aat Ae judgment was not his but Aat of Aose contemporaries like 
St Frands and the heretics, who represented the conscience of the age 

liii., ycL HI, 649 - 5 a 
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of the Inquisition,^^ but it is dear from the way he pointed his moral 
that his criteria were those of liberal Protestantism, American vari¬ 
ety. For what his study did, according to Lea, was to set in relief the 
marvelous improvement that human institutions have undergone in 
the past two centuries, particularly in the realm of "Christian love 
and charity.” ^ 

It was, then, the comprehensiveness of the research and the his¬ 
torical application of institutional analysis rather than the power or 
originality of inteipretation that raised Lea’s work to classic propor¬ 
tions. Most of Lea’s contemporaries whose historical writings on Euro¬ 
pean subjects gained respect operated within the same Protestant 
mold and pursued the more traditional narrative approach, albeit 
with the more rigorous academic techniques of the later nineteenth 
century. Henry M. Baird’s volumes on the French Huguenots, Sam¬ 
uel M. Jackson’s biography of Zwtngli, and Williston Walker’s su¬ 
perior study of Calvin were probably the best-received exemplars of 
the American genre that emphasized the religious aspects of Euro¬ 
pean history as most consanguine with the American experience.'*® 
The historiographical meaning of tiiese works, like those of Lea, can 
be fully understood only if it is realized that each was imbedded in 
a context of general history. Baird justified his work not only by the 
opening of new sources but by "a lack of works upon the general 
theme” ^ while both Jackson and Walker surrounded their particu¬ 
lar studies with their labors upon general church histories."*® For 
American historians of this school the community of American and 
European history remained an explicit one. 

The nineteenth century American perspective upon European his¬ 
tory proved itself capable of absorbing technical improvements and 
of contributing synthetic approaches, but it can hardly be said to 
have provided any starding illuminations. The first intimations of the 

Ibid., voL I, p. 52. 

Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 649. 

43 Baird, History of the Rise of the Hugenots of France (1879), Hugenots and 
Henry of Navarre (1886), Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1895); Jackson, Huldreich ZwingU (1900); Walker, John Calvin, the Organs 
izer of Reformed Protestantism, 1509-1564 (1906). 

44 Baird, Rise of the Huguenots, preface. 

45 Samuel Macaulay Jackson and others, eds.. New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge ... (13 vols., 1908-14); Williston Walker, Reforma¬ 
tion voL 9 of Hen Epochs of Church History, ed. John Fulton (1900); Williston 
Walker, History of the Christian Church (1918). 
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creative possibilities harbored within this perspective came toward 
the end of the century, illuminated in a maverick representative of 
the American historiographical tradition, Alfred T. Mahan. That 
Mahan departed from the literal tradition of European history in 
America hardly needs elaboration. It was not only that his subject— 
the history of sea power—^was other than the religious, moral, or ec¬ 
clesiastical preoccupations of his predecessors, but that he explicitly 
devalued them in favor of secular interests and power as the prime 
moving forces of history.^® Now certainly this position had long 
since become a familiar one in domestic historiography; what made 
Mahan important as a historian was his subscription to the figurative 
tradition of European history in America, for it is in terms of this 
tradition that Mahan’s particular emphasis becomes measurable. Ma¬ 
han was a loyal son of the tradition in three respects. First, althou^ 
Mahan’s subject in the first two volumes of his famous trilogy^*^ was 
the history of European sea power, with America figuring only as an 
arena of it, his explicit context from the start was the joint 'history of 
Europe and America,” thereby perpemating the habit of viewing 
European history from the angle of its community with America.^® 
Second, the scope of Mahan’s vision was the customary one from this 
angle: he wrote "general history” with reference to the bearing of 
his particular interest upon it.^® Mahan’s general history, moreover, 
was of the overt, schematic kind, akin to the Draper-White strand of 
the American tradition. Not only was his emphasis upon narrative 
synthesis and upon the reinterpretation of already published ma¬ 
terials, but his aim was the "collection of special instances” showing 
the constant operation of sea power in world history and the opera- 
rion upon sea power of "these constant teachings of history,” these 
"prmdples which . . . belong to die unchangeable, or unchanging, 
order of things, remaining the same, in cause and effect, from age to 

^®Thus on the French wars of religion: **As the religious motive, acting in a 
sphere to which it did not naturally belong, and in which it had no rightful 
place, died away, dxe political necessities and interests of States began to have 
juster weight.*’. T. Mahan, The Infiuence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, 
I2thed. (i943),P* 92- 

-*7 The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (1890); The Influence 
of Sea Pouter upon the French Revoliaion and Empire, 17^3-1812 (1893 ); Sea 
Power in Its Relation to the War of 1812 (1905 ). 

^8 The Influence of Sea Power, 1660-1783, p. iiL 
Ihid., pp. iii-vi 
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age, . . . belong, as it were to the Order of Nature. . . Third, 
for Mahan too the study of European history was essentially a prag¬ 
matic study. The "practical object of this inquiry,” he wrote, “is to 
draw from the lessons of history inferences applicable to one’s own 
country and service. . . It was the persistence of principles, 
rooted "in the essential nature of things” and particularly in "the na¬ 
ture of man,” which, "among all changes . . . remains much the 
same,” that made both possible and profitable "the lessons of his¬ 
tory,” and the task of the historian was to discriminate nicely between 
the permanent factors that were always applicable and the false 
analogies evoked by evanescent conditions and tactics no longer ap¬ 
plicable.”^ 

And so it was that despite the novelty of Mahan’s historical terrain 
his writing exhibited the familiar format of the American tradition: 
the description of a favored field detailed with loving care, the ana¬ 
lytical summary of its permanent meaning, and a familiar sketch of 
general history, now newly illumined by the larger meaning of the 
specialized events. And yet the shift of interest registered by Mahan 
undoubtedly meant something more than a mere change of scene, for 
whereas the American contribution to European history had for¬ 
merly been confined to filling out a given framework with a wealth 
of color and detail Mahan advanced a new factor of general interpre¬ 
tation. Obviously, what lay behind Mahan’s innovation was an ex¬ 
pansion in the conception of the American-European community 
that extended the study of European history in this country from the 
religious and moral cohesion of Western civilization to the mu¬ 
tual political involvement of the expanding nations. This substanttt.c 
shift was, in itself, a crucial enough breakthrough, since it adum¬ 
brated the intense professional interest in European political his¬ 
tory that was to come, and it implied an underlying formal develop¬ 
ment that proved in the long run even more seminal. Whereas the 
religio-moral community that had previously impelled the Ameri¬ 
can investigation of the European past was itself a community of the 
past, the sense of political community that was now beginning to in¬ 
spire the investigation of the European past was a community of the 

so Ibid., pp. 7, 88. 

Sl/i*rf.,p.83. 

62 Ihid., pp. 7-13, 88-89. 
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present. As long as American historians assumed that the commxmity 
of Europe and America lay mainly in the past they tended to assume 
also a disjunction in the present Hence they limited the serious study 
of European history to the classical, medieval, and Reformation 
periods that preceded the disjunction. In intellectual history, to be 
sure, a general community did persist into the modern period, but, as 
the writings of Draper and White showed, here the specific European 
dimension vanished with its evolution into a set of universal princi¬ 
ples primarily applicable to American conditions. Only with the 
growing sense of an American-European political community of the 
present did contemporary Europe recover an identity that was both 
concrete and pertinent, and only then did American historians seri¬ 
ously address themselves to the modern period of European history. 
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The reorientation that was pioneered by Mahan began to produce re¬ 
sults on a wide scale for European history after the turn of die century^ 
when political events were making the rapprochement of the Ameri¬ 
can and European orbits more explicit. But these results took a pe¬ 
culiar form, and before we can understand them we must pick up 
another strand in American historiography that joined the amateur 
tradition to produce these results. This was the so-called scientific his¬ 
tory that rose rapidly in the last quarter of the nineteenth century to 
become the dominant feature of American historiography. Now a 
certain confusion attaches to the term scientific history, for it is used 
to cover two different historical approaches, usually—^in this period 
—coincident but inherently separable.^ In one sense it refers to the 
development of distinctive critical methods, learned in the historical 
seminars of Germany, propagated in graduate seminars of American 
universities, and appropriate to the rise of history as a separate pro¬ 
fession administering an independent discipline. In the second sense 
it refers to the use of hypotheses drawn from the natural sciences as 
fundamental laws of reality applicable inter alia to history. Given the 
conjoint influence of Ranke on the one hand and Buckle and Dar¬ 
win on the other it is not surprising to find both senses of scientific 
history coincident in such outstanding exemplars of the school as 
Henry Adams, with his Harvard seminar and his historical law of 
thermodynamics, and the Germanically oriented Herbert Baxter 
Adams and John Burgess, with their seminars at Johns Hopkins and 
Columbia and with their evolutionary "germ theory” of Anglo- 
Saxon institutional development. 

By 1900 the empirical, critical tendency was clearly dominant 
over the lawful, systematic tendency in scientific history. This succes¬ 
sion, which saw an initial coincidence of the two attitudes toward sci- 

1 See W. Stull Holt, *'The Idea of Scientific History in America,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, I (1940), 352-57, and John Herman Randall Jr. and George 
Haines, '’Controlling Assumption in the Practice of American Historians,” in 
^Theory and l^ractice m Historical Study, Report of the Committee on Historiog¬ 
raphy, Social Science Research Council (1946), p. 25. 
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ence yield to the triumph of the methodological strand, had the ef- 
fea of limiting the impaa of the scientific approach upon European 
history in America. The initial coincidence indicated that the new 
methods were compatible with a general framework while the ulti¬ 
mate decline of the scientific framework indicated that the frame¬ 
work need not be scientific. We find, consequently, that the rise of 
scientific history did not bring with it a dramatic alteration in the basic 
terms of the scholarship on European history, which, as we have 
seen, had predicated a general framework. Schematic interpretations 
were now indeed muted, on principle, but the continued relevance of 
the common theme appeared implicitly, as assumptions governing 
the choice of fields and the selection of topics. Scientific historians, 
like their amateur predecessors, addressed themselves primarEy to 
fields that were common to Europeans and Americans in the sense 
that they formed the background to the experience of both—^fields 
like medieval and early colonial history. Thus the great names 
in American scholarship outside United States history during the 
pre-war period worked in these general fields—^Burr, Qieyney, Emer- 
tnn, G, B. Adams, Haskins, Mcllwain, Munro, H. O. Taylor, and 
Thorndike in the first and Osgood, Beer, Andrews, Shepherd, 
and Abbott in the second. They favored, moreover, intellectual, 
constitutional, and institutional subjects with a lasting impact upon 
the whole of Western culture. And even in those cases in which the 
emphasis upon particularity led to a positive denial of a substantive 
thematic connection between Europe and America, the logic of op¬ 
position continued to sustain the European relevance. Frederick 
Jackson Turner insisted on the necessity of the European context pri¬ 
marily to show the distinctiveness of the American experience and 
Henry Adams, coming to the same conclusion from his study of 
American history, committed himself with equal devotion to the 
sympathetic reconstruction of the European Middle Ages. 

But for modem European history, the devaluation of explicit com¬ 
mon themes did have a palpable eflFect Writing at the beginning of 
the 1890's and remarking the impact of scientific history, J. Frank¬ 
lin Jameson associated the dull, narrow, factual solidity that it had 
brought to American historiography in general with a new contem¬ 
porary indifference to European history.^ We seem to have here an- 

^J. F. Jameson, TJbe History of Historical Writing in America (1891), pp. 
132-36. 
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Other round in the apparent paradox that diverts Americans from 
European history when American and European interests are most 
intertwined and sends them to it when these interests are most dis¬ 
joined, but once more the paradox is illusory. It is true that the nom¬ 
inalist orientation of the dominant school of scientific history mili¬ 
tated against the acceptance of larger conceptions that would relate 
European to American history, but if it did not encourage such ideas 
it did, as we have seen, tolerate them, particularly if they were 
traditional enough to pass unremarked. We may go even further and 
note that despite all appearances scientific historians also reflected 
the added increment of European involvement that grew toward the 
end of the nineteenth century and produced a Mahan. The point is 
simply that it did not make its appearance in great scholarly works 
and we should not look for it there. It does appear in the two charac¬ 
teristic forms that accompanied the rise of scientific history—the 
monograph and the textbook. 

The monograph comes out of the seminar and in book form out of 
the doctoral dissertation. The development around the turn of the 
century, therefore, of monographic studies in modern European his¬ 
tory was a.ssociated with the training of professionals for an inde¬ 
pendent historical discipline. The positive influence of these mechan¬ 
ics upon the study of European history stems obviously from the 
absorption of European subject matter along with European train¬ 
ing methods and from a retroactive application of Parkinson’s law, 
which required the filling out of the new history departments. Bur 
there was more to the new techniques than this. Americans had long 
been accustomed to borrow European methods without having to 
take their content, and there would have been no European history or 
historians in the schools had there not been an interest in it, even if 
the interest did come more from the supply than from the demand 
end of higher education. The monograph was not simply the spawn 
of the new professionalism. In at least one essential way it is the 
modern version of the old annal or chronicle—that is, it is the form 
of history in which the meaning behind the historical facts is pre¬ 
sumed and omitted from the study. The monograph was an appropri¬ 
ate expression of an age in which Americans were still asserting their 
national identity vis-k-vis Europe and yet were coming to recognize 
their political and social involvement with Europe. It was appropriate 
because the monograph on European history presumed a supranar 
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tioiial interest in the facts without having to articulate a scheme of 
meaning for it On the monographic level Americans became mem¬ 
bers of an international community of scholars whose standards and 
whose audiences were deemed above the accident of national origins, 
and the inclusion of European history within the regular orbit of 
American scholarship pointed beyond the community of technique 
to the presumption of a common Western humanity in which the 
experience of each part was the concern of all. For a long time in the 
field of European history, therefore, American scholars could be con¬ 
tent to cast their researches in the form of the monograph. The 
historical book and the learned journal alike became the receptacles 
of highly q>eciali2)ed smdies, relieved by general essays on histori¬ 
ography but dispensing with general essays on history. This narrow 
"scientific” internationalism of American historical scholarship pro¬ 
duced a fundamental rift within the profession of European history, 
for it divHed what had been integral in the nineteenth cenmry tradi- 
tkm: it made internally superfluous the kind of explicit general inter- 
precatioQS that die profession continued to need externally for its 
communicadon of the European past to the American society. It 
rf^reby created d^ gap between research and interpretation that has 
been the fu ndame ntal problem in the American history of Europe 
during the twentieth century. 

Akin to the monograph as a product of history’s independent role 
jn American education and more revealing of its assumptions was the 
tertbooL Accompanying the trickle of monographs, a veritable flood 
of textbooks on world history, European history, and the national his¬ 
tories of the European nations appeared before World War 1 . They 
were aimed at elementary and advanced university students and came 
mainly from the same school and the same generation of scientific 
historians that was twi producing large-scale scholarly history in the 
field. Superficially, the intensive monograph and the extensive text¬ 
book seemed to occupy opposite poles of the academic spectrum. 
Actually, however, they were associated not only by their comple- 

SEg^ world and European history texts by George P, Fisher (1885), G. B. 
Ac^ Ferdinand ScheviU (1907), WiUiam R. Shepherd (Historicd 

Charles M. Andrews (189^98), Charles D. Hazen (1909), 
HenryE Bourne {1914) the last duee on "modern” history, i.e., since 1789. 
to Bsro ra naricmal Euiopean history, see Edward P. Cheoey (1904) and 
Jtato L (1914) for England; G. B. Adams (1896) for France; Henry 
U. Sedgwjd: (1905) for Italy; Ernest F. Henderson (190a) for Germany. 
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mentary funaions in higher education but ako by the possibiKty 
both offered, in their different ways, for treating the European scene 
without constructing an interpretive framework to hang their treat¬ 
ment on. The textbooks tended to emphaske the political, diplomatic, 
military, and biographical events that could be joined by mere tem¬ 
poral succession without violating the empiricism of the scientific 
school. It is from this period and in this context that a general mode 
of American historiography has emerged that observers have charac- 
terked as domination by the monograph and the textbook.^ 

Yet a third indirea expression of the growing American academic 
interest in European history around the turn of the century was the 
application at long last, among historians of America, of the old ab¬ 
stract principle that American history should be placed in a broader 
context. With Osgood, Beer, and Andrews, not only was American 
colonial history merged into British imperial history but at least in 
the case of Andrews it went along with a general interest in contem¬ 
porary European history.® In his History of the United States of 
America (1889-91) Henry Adams’ focus on diplomacy drew him to 
pursue his theme of American-European contrast into the consider¬ 
ation of European as well as American political history duriug the 
Napoleonic era. William A. Dunning’s emphasis upon a value-free 
empirical history left no place for a European-American interpre¬ 
tive system, but still he did combine scholarly interests in the politics 
of the American Civil War with the history of European political 
ideas not only in the ancient and medieval but in the modem eras.® 
Given the neutral and discrete mode of Dunning’s analysis of polit¬ 
ical theories it would be difficult to substantiate any absorption of 
comprehensive assumptions from the synthetic Hegelianism of his 
mentor, John Burgess. In any case their example stimulated the new 
research in the history of political philosophy as a common West- 

'*Thus Charles H. Haskins, ”ETiropeaQ History and American Scholarship,” 
AHRf XXVII (1923), 223-24; D. Pasquet, "Etats Unis,” in Histoire et bis- 
toriens depuis cinquante ans, voL II (Paris, 1928), p. 502; J. E. Jameson, 
"Introduction,” in Historical Scholarship in America: Needs and Opportunities 
(1932), p. 10; W. Stull Holt, "Historical Scholarship,” in American Scholarship 
in the Twentieth Century, ed. Merle Curti (1953), pp. 93-94- 
® Thus his Contemporary Europe, Asia, and Africa, vol. 20 of ed. John H. Wright, 
A History of All Nations from the Earliest Times (1902), and his Historical 
Development of Modern Europe (2 vols., 1896-98). 

®See especially his History of Political Theories from Lsfther to Montesquieu 

(1905)- 
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ern entaprise, exemplified in Merriam and Coker/ and the favor¬ 
able environment for their younger Columbia colleagues to combine 
European and American themes in the expanded hori2ons of the 
**New History/* 

Of the philosophical meaning of the New History we have had 
much discussion, and intelligent discussion too, emphasizing its artic¬ 
ulation of a "revolt** against a way of thinking represented in, among 
other things, scientific history/ And yet if the problem is considered, 
not philosophically but historiographically, and particularly from 
the angle of European historiography, a neglected dimension comes 
to lig^t For without belittling the motif of intellectual revolution 
and without denying the emphatically American root apparent in 
the adumbration of the New History by Frederick Jackson Turner 
and its fundamental explication by his fellow midwesterners, Becker 
and Beard, the fact remains that the New History represents the first 
constructive impulse given by European history to the American con- 
cq)don of history and is to be explained, at least partially, in these 
terms. The troubleshooter of the movement, James Harvey Robin¬ 
son, was a professor of European history—the first so designated at 
Columbia—specializing in the modern period. During the forma¬ 
tive phase of the movement before die war Beard not only collabo¬ 
rated on several of the innovating textbooks on recent European his¬ 
tory with Robinson but he also wrote an interesting monograph on 
The Office of the Justice of the Peace in England,^ Carl Becker had 
not yet begun the publications that were to make him as well known 
to European as to American historians, but his dual interest was al¬ 
ready flourishing in his teaching career.^® Among the disciples, Harry 


^Thus Merriam’s History of the Theory of Sovereignty Since Rousseau (1900) 
and his History of American Political Theories (1903); for Coker, see Organis-- 
mic Theories of State (1910) and Readings in Politick Philosophy (1914). It 
was Jobn Burgess, the common mentor of this group, who pioneered the 
scholarly treatment of comparative politics to include both America and Europe 
with his Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (1890). 

S See Cushing Strout, The Pragmatic Revolt in American History: Carl Becker 
and Charles Beard (1958) and Morton G. "White, Social Thought in America: 
The Revolt Against Formalism (1949), esp. pp. 47-52. 

® Published in Volume 20 of the "Columbia Studies in Economics, History, and 
Public Law" (1904). 

10 Becker’s interest and ct^npetence in European history was one of the out¬ 
standing features of his Beginnings of the American People, first published in 
1915- See Curtis P. Nettels* preface to the i960 reprinting. 
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Elmer Barnes, Thorndike, Shotwell, and Carlton Hayes were to be¬ 
come prominent in the field of European history. 

But what did the New History mean from the European angle? It 
may be said that when viewed from the European side there becomes 
visible in the New History the counterpoint that charaaerizes all re¬ 
volts: it was as much a development from as a reaction against 
the existing constellation. The constellation created by scientific his¬ 
tory demanded a further development, for it featured an unstable 
tension between the growing consciousness of American-European 
community and the permitted historiographical channels for its ex¬ 
pression. The overarching conceptual framework that men like 
Henry Adams and Turner were calling desirable for American his¬ 
tory was proving itself essential for European history in America- 
The problem did not hold for the monograph, with its built-in frame¬ 
work that exalted the universal value of properly disciplined knowl¬ 
edge, nor for fields like medieval history and the expansion o£ 
Europe, which, as backward extensions of the American past, could 
dispense with such a framework. But on the level of general Euro¬ 
pean history the scientific approach revealed its limitations, and this 
held for general history in both its forms—the survey of large realms 
of time and space and the large interpretation of the particularized 
turning point 

The pressure for general history in the first of these forms was 
patent in the decades around the turn of the century. It appeared not 
only in the growing role of the historical textbook but much more re- 
vealingly in the growing market for collaborative world histories 
aimed primarily at the '"general reader.” American scholars distin¬ 
guished themselves in neither category. The textbooks prior to the 
New History were overwhelmingly political and eschewed coherent 
interpretation. As for the multivolumed general histories, the dis¬ 
crepancy between the large American demand and the small Ameri¬ 
can supply revealed the academic counterpart of the standard condi¬ 
tions that usually make for change in any system of production. 
This was the period in which European scholars initiated the publica¬ 
tion of their classic series in the field of general history—^series so ad¬ 
vanced that they proved to be of value to the scholar as well as the in¬ 
terested public and indeed are in some respects usable yet. Nothing 

E.«. Wilhelm Oncken, ed., Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen {4S 
vols., Berlin, 1879-93); Ernest Lavisse and Alfred Rambaud, Histoire generals 
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on diis level was written in America, and since each of the European 
publications drew its authors overwhelmingly from the nation of its 
origin American scholars did not participate in them either. What did 
get wide publication in America was the popular general history, 
often of scholarly composition but political, dramatic, and ephemeral 
in product Some of these were of British origin, separately pub- 
Itshe d in America; ^ others were purely American publications.^® 
In both cases, however, American historians played a subordinate 
role. 

The era of scientific history was somewhat more fruitful in the 
sphere of that flexible second type of general history that lay be¬ 
tween the monograph and universal history and that achieved its gen¬ 
erality by die intrinsic importance of the chosen particular events for 
the larger movement of history. For we do find American historians 
for the first time producing works of scholarly respectability on 
phases of modem European history that paralleled rather than pref¬ 
aced the American experience. But here again there was a dis¬ 
crepancy between the impulse and the execution. The impulse that 
sent scholars to the larger subjects in modern European history pro¬ 
duced workmanlike jobs of politics and biography but nothing that 
was either a generally outstanding or a distinctively American con- 
triburion.^^ They were narratives, descriptions, or historical portraits. 


d» 4® siede a nos jours (12 yoIs-, Paris, 1893-1901); Georg von Below and 
Friedrich Meinecke, eds., Handhucb der mittelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte 
(23 vols., Munich, 1903-20); Cambridge Modern History (14 vols., Cambridge, 
En^and, and New York, 1902-12). 

^Eg., Edward E Morris, et d., eds,. Epochs of Modern History (1874-88), 
published in both London and New York. 

^3 Eg., Story of the Nations (76 vols., 1882-1917); John H. Wright, ed., op. cit. 

Eg., for England: Roger B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1902) Edward P. Cheyney, History of England from the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada to the Death of Elizabeth (2 vols., 1914-26); 
Gilbert Slarer, Making of Modem England (19x3). For France: James Westfall 
llKHnpson, Wars of Religion in France, 25^9*1576 (1909); James B. Perkins, 
France Under Mazarin . . . (1886), France Under the Regency . . . (1892), 
France Under Richelieu (1897), France in the American Revolution (1911); 
Edward Jackson Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution (1892); Shailer Mathews, 
French Revolsaion, 2789-1815 (1900); Fred M. Fling, Youth of Miraheau, 
first and only volume of projected Miraheau and the French Revolution (1908); 
William M. Sloane, Ufe of Napoleon Bonaparte (4 vols., 1894-96) and French 
Revolution and Religious Reform (1901). For Italy: William R. Thayer, Dawn 
of Italian Independence (2 vols., 1892) and Ufe and Times of Cavour (2 vols., 
1911). For Germany: Herbert Tuttle, History of Prussia (4 vols., 1884-96); 
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important chiefly for the material they presented to the English- 
reading public but affording little in the way of novel approach or re¬ 
interpretation. 

This was the context for the rise of the New History in the decade 
before World War 1 . Its chief spokesman, James Harvey Robinson, 
emphasized the European context in the various speeches and writ¬ 
ings that were ultimately distilled into his volume The New History: 
Essays Illustrating the Modem Historical Outlook (1912), the 
classic formulation of the movement. The prominent European 
dimension of the New History makes clear its function in seeking 
to fill, for American historiography, the need that was most per¬ 
ceptible in the American history of Europe: the construction of an 
interpretive framework that would give meaning to historical fact. 

The framework that the New Historians constructed is too famil¬ 
iar to require more than the refresher of a summary here. As a pro¬ 
gram for European history, it featured the following associated ten¬ 
ets: history is a continuous process; its chief goal should be to show 
how the present has become what it is as the basis for reforming it; 
its standards and values must change with the present; its scope must 
^end to all the varied interests and activities of man; it must em¬ 
phasize conditions and institutions more than events; it must utilize 
the new and more advanced social sciences. This framework was not 
so much the antithesis as the modernized version of the traditional 
American historiography that scientific history was undermining 
and yet, for European history at least, could not entirely do widaout. 
It was in European history, where the empirical events did not imply 
their own meaning for Americans, that the conceptual framework 
had been traditionally strong and it was in European history that the 
scientific approach was leaving the most obvious vacuum. 

The role of Europe in the New History was to overlay the older 
schemes and assumptions based on common origins with a newer 
one based on common contemporary connections and common des¬ 
tinies. The substantive relationship of the New History in its Euro¬ 
pean version to the American historical tradition was analogous: it 

Ernest F. Henderson, Bluecber and the Uprising of Prussia Against Napoleon, 
1806-181^ (1911). For military and diplomatic history, see die works by Theo¬ 
dore C Dodge on Guscavus Adolphus (1895) an<i Napoleon (1904-07), by 
John C Ropes on Waterloo (1892) and by James W. Gerard on the Peace of 
Utrecht (1885). 
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perpetuated the liberalism of the tradition but modernized it by mak¬ 
ing it more social and cultural than religious and intellectual and by 
fl5Ktgntng to the European connection not simply an original but a 
continuing positive function in it. The actual convergence of Euro¬ 
pean American foreign policies and of European and American 
social politics made it clear that the explanation of the American de¬ 
velopment lay not only in American conditions and institutions, how¬ 
ever derived, but also in the larger process that was producing similar 
conditions and institutions elsewhere. The expansion of the geo¬ 
graphical framework and of the intellectual framework beyond the 
local fact were parts of the same process; modern Europe could be 
relevant to America only as an ingredient in a common conception. 

The European dimension helped to make the pragmatic impulse 
in the New History historiographically palatable by emphasizing the 
broad empirical base of its generalizing interpretations. Thus Robin¬ 
son could begin his scholarly career with a smdy of the contemporary 
German Federal Council on the explicit premise that the purpose of 
such a study was the "broader” and "more accurate” view of Amer¬ 
ican institutions^® and he could close it with the notion that the study 
of European history was essential to the understanding of contem¬ 
porary institutions anywhere in the world.^® This judgment, in view 
of Robinson’s conception of history as "making plain the world of 
today which can only be understxxxi in the light of the past,” 
made the study of modern Eurcpean history essential to any historical 
understanding whatsoever. For the New Historians the present fur¬ 
nished proof of the soda! and cultural unity behind the historical 
process, and dte European past was its primary historical vehicle. As 
Robinson himself recognized, the cardinal assumption here was that 
of 'liistoricai continuity”—that "most fundamental and valuable 
truth which the past has to teach us” —^for it was this that made 
the process necessary to the fact, the present necessary to the past, 
and modem European history necessary to modern American history. 

James Harvey Robinson, The Germm Bundesratb: A Study in Comparative 
Comtitutiond Law (1891), p. 5. 

James Harvey Robinson, Orded of Civilisation: A Sketch of the Develop¬ 
ment and Wofid-wide Infusion of Our Present-day Institutions and Ideas 
(i9^),pp.4-5- 

17 James Harvey Robinson and Charles A Beard, Outlines of European History: 
Part U, Prom the 17th Century to the War of 1914, 3rd ed. (1918), p. iii. 
7 ® Ja me s Harvey Robinson, *The New History/' in The New History: Essays 
lUustratmg the Modem Historkd Outlook (1912), p. 14. 
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By the same token, since the unity of the present was constituted 
primarily by common traits of an industrial society the primary fac¬ 
tors of history were deemed to be the social agents of this unity, to 
the deprecation of the political agents of differentiation.'" The influ¬ 
ence of the German historian Karl Lamprecht, whose stress on cul¬ 
tural history and on collective psychology as its central strand ap¬ 
proached the tenets of the New Historians, was symptomatic of the 
connection between the emphasis on the social sciences as the source 
of interpretive historical concepts and the growing interest in a mod¬ 
ern Europe whose industrial society America was coming increas¬ 
ingly to resemble. In the scholarly productions of Dunning, Mcll- 
wain, and Usher, as in Robinson's textbooks, the older conjunction 
of history and social science in America was now applied to and ferti¬ 
lized by the European past.®® 

But still an essential limitation operated upon this first generation 
of New Historians. Whatever their achievements in the older fields 
of American and medieval history,®' their prime targets and accom¬ 
plishments in modern European history before World War I were 
confined to historiography and to teaching. Their characteristic prod¬ 
uct was the essay on the former®® and the textbook serving the latter.®* 
The emphasis on historiography was natural enough, for the New 
Historians were developing a self-conscious philosophy of history ex¬ 
plicitly opposed to the reigning empiricism. The concentration on the 
textbook is harder to explain, in view of the original approach and 

ts IbU., pp. s-p. See alto his "Some B.eilection8 on Intellectual Histoiy," in ibU., 
pp. ioa-}i passim. 

so For Dunning, see note 6 above. For Mcllwain, who was similarly associated 
with political science on its theoretical side, see his brilliant High Court of farlia- 
m$nt ard its Suprunacy . . . (ipro). Abbot P. Usher’s important History of 
tht Grain Trada in Francs, z400-1710 (ipi3) was published as part of the 
"Harvard Economic Studies.” In addition, some of the important serial publicar 
tions of history that date from this period include it as part of social science. 
E.g,, the "Columbia Studies in Economics, History, and Public Lav/’ and the 
Pennsylvania Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

The works of Thorndike, Becker, and Beard mark the accomplishments of the 
school in these fields. 

22 In addition to the essays of Robinson and Becker in this period (see the bibli¬ 
ographies in L. V. Hendricks, James Harvey Robinson (1P46) pp. 116-17 for 
Robinson and in Strout, op. cit., pp. i68-6p for Becker), see James T. ShotweU’s 
article on "History” in the famous nth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanrrica 
(ipio). 

28 Pot discussion of character and influence of Robinson’s textbooks, see Hen¬ 
dricks, op. ck., pp. 64-100. 
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the exacting standards of critical scholarship that went into it and 
into its concomitant teaching methods.”^ There seem to be two main 
reasons—^apart fr om Robinson’s own personal equation—^for this 
concentcation. 

In the first place, there is the obvious fact—^but no less important 
for being obvious—that modem European history was a new field in 
America, The American tradition of European history, dwelling as 
we have seen it on the themes of common origins, had occupied the 
fields of medieval and of what Americans were later to call “early 
modem.” The New Historians, departing from the different assump¬ 
tion of common destinies, included the medieval and early modern 
periods within the larger field extending backward from the present 
and were not in direa conflict with the traditional European history^ 
with which in any case they shared the generic belief in a fundamen¬ 
tal and continuous historic^ process. What they did directly oppose 
were the textbooks and popular histories that were filling die mod¬ 
em field with what they deemed aimless details of political or per¬ 
sonal intrigue.^ But the emphasis on the textbook was more than a 
matter of an address to the reigning form of historical literature in the 
field. For New Historians like Robinson and Beard the textbcxik as a 
form of historical writing was continuous with the general history 
for the public at large: it was appropriate to their philosophy of 
history as an instrument of scxial reform, and—even more important 
for the history of history—^it was appropriate to a new field that had 
to be surveyed before it could be sown intensively. 

Second, the disproportionate wei^t of the textbook vis-a-vis the 
work of scholarship in the first generation of the European New His¬ 
tory is also traceable to an uncrystallized cpiality in the conception of 
European-American community. The most patent facet of crystal¬ 
lization in history—politics—was, to be sure, not ignored, but, as 
Shotwell expressed it, “political events are mere externals,” and since, 
for this view, “the universe is in motion in every part” and “the his- 

Ibid., pp. 10-19. Note also tEe emphasis on publication of source collections 
for teaching purposes, e.g., in Volumes I-V of the University of Pennsylvania 
History Department s 'Translations and Reprints” and Robinson and Beard’s 
Readings in Modern European History (a vols., 1908-09). 

James Harvey Robinson, Outlines of European History: Part I . . . (1914), 
p. iii, and Robinson, The Nero History pp. 5-13. 

2® Thus note the vtridespread use, by Robinson and his associates, of textbook sec¬ 
tions in their popular works, e.g,, in Robinsons Otded of Ciiklization (1926) 
and in Harry Elmer Barnes’ edition of Robinson’s The Human Comedy (1937 ) - 
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torical spirit ... has invaded every field," the New Historians 
seemed unahle to break into the general cultural process at any par¬ 
ticular point and tended, particularly when writing European his¬ 
tory, rather to describe it in its totality. Disciples of the New History 
did, of course, like most professionals produce monographs in the 
form of scholarly articles and doctoral dissertations, but if they were 
more socially oriented than most they were still not appropriate ve¬ 
hicles for the characteristic tenets of the movement. 

By the outbreak of World War I, then, die conditions had been 
prepared for a breakthrough in the American version of European 
history. As the beginnings of America receded into the past, the view 
of Europe based on its origination of America persisted but was in¬ 
creasingly balanced by the view of Europe based on the relevance of 
contemporary institutions. The scientific historians replaced the ama¬ 
teurs as the champions of the former connection, but they tended to 
assume rather than to assert it and with this attenuation the mono¬ 
graph replaced the large classic as its characteristic scholarly expres¬ 
sion. The New Historians championed the latter connection, and 
with their emphasis on the comprehensiveness of the historical proc¬ 
ess tended to produce the textbook as its characteristic expression. 
The one group dwelt on the particular as implicitly meaningful to 
Americans; the other dwelt on the general as explicitly meaningful. 
It took the catalyst of war to initiate the union of the particular widj 
the general that is a mark of creative historical writing. 


27 James T. Shotwell, "History," in Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. XIII (1910), 
P- 527- 
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THE IMPACT OF POUTICAL INVOLVEMENT 

( 1914 - 1939 ) 


World War I exhibited the community of American and European 
poKdcal interests in so fundamental a way as to make it predominant 
in the approach to European history for a generation and a necessary 
ingredient of it thereafter. The coincidence of this emphasis with the 
ififlirs: of scholars into the field had the effect of confirming the 
vogue of the monograph and the textbook as the characteristic 
forms of American scholarship, for European political history fur¬ 
nished especially accessible subject matter to both. At the same time, 
however, the political theme, coming at the stage in American histori¬ 
ographical development that it did, also played a most important 
constructive role not usually associated with political history, that fa¬ 
vorite whipping boy of the self-styled avant garde. Past politics in its 
European dress broadened both the older empirical and the newer 
cultural streams of American historiography: for the first it intro¬ 
duced a dimension of meaning that was broader than the local his¬ 
torical fact and yet compatible with it; for the latter it introduced a 
historical specificity that broadened the meaning of the pass beyond 
its generic connection with the present. For the first group interna¬ 
tional politics produced the vogue of diplomatic history in which the 
historical facts themselves manifested the general tenet of an 
American-European community of political destiny. For the second 
group politics formed points of crystallization for society and culture 
that were noncumulative and permitted concrete and intensive his¬ 
torical analysis. In this way, the two wings of the American histori¬ 
cal profession—^the empirical and the synthetic—entered, on the 
European level at least, into a single universe of discourse and con¬ 
tributed to the growth of a unitary American dimension in the 
scholarship of European history. 

The maturation of modern European history in America absorbed 
Ae two generations of scholars conditioned at eiAer end by a world 
war, but each generation represented a distinct stage in this develop- 
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xnent. From World War I to the crisis of the early 1930*5 the empha¬ 
sis was primarily, although certainly not exclusively, on the history 
of external relations, conformable to the prevailing judgments about 
the character of the forces that had brought European and American 
states into a common enterprise. Thereafter, the linkage of foreign 
policy with domestic structure in the rising dictatorships, the uni¬ 
versal impact of the Depression, and the growing influence of the 
Emigre scholars expanded the American-European community of 
interests to include the domestic as well as the foreign dimension. 
This succession of stages revealed in a literal way the internal relations 
that subsist between the specific character of American international 
relations at any period and the distinctive features in the American 
historiography of Europe. There was, to be sure, a kind of insulated, 
self-perpetuating mechanism built into the professional scholarship 
that ground out Ph.D. dissertations, but it was in the growing publi¬ 
cation of more general and interpretive works that what was distinc¬ 
tive in American historical scholarship emerged. 

It is obvious, of course, that World War I enormously stimulated 
American interest in things European. It is equally obvious that this 
interest included a strong historical bent. Whether through curiosity 
or partisanship American historians met the popular interest with oc¬ 
casional works of pragmatic history that ran the gamut from the 
diplomatic to the cultural background of the struggle.^ What may 
perhaps not be so obvious is that most of these were works of jour¬ 
nalistic or didactic rather than historical value and that the genuine 
historical works published during the war inhabited the main field of 
American involvement—the field of international politics.® The re- 


1 E.g., Arthur Bullard, Diplomacy of the World War (1916); William S. Davis, 
et al,, Roots of the War: A Nontechnicd History of Europe, 1870-1914 (1918); 
Charles D. Hazen, Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule (1917); Munroe Smith, 
Militarism af%d Statecraft (1918); Charles H. C. Wright, History of the Third 
French Republic (1916); George M. Priest, Germany Since 1740 (1915); 
Robert H. Fife, German Empire Between the Wars (1916); Thorstein Vebleu, 
Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution (1915); Leo Wiener, Inter¬ 
pretation of the Russian People (1915); John Dewey, German Philosophy and 
Politics (1915); William K. Wallace, Greater Italy (1917). See in general the 
work of the National Board for Historical Service, e.g., Frank M. Anderson and 
Amos B. Hershey, Handbook for the Diplomatic History of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, 1870-19x4 (1918). 

2 E.g., Bernadette E. Schmitt, England and Germany, 1740-19x4 (1916); Charles 
Seymour, Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-1914 (1916); Charles D. 
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awakened consciousness, among historians, of an international com¬ 
munity of political interests reached back at least to Mahan, but the 
impact of the war upon the young and impressionable profession of 
European history was to broaden the meaning of diplomatic history 
and integrate it into the tradition of American historiography. World 
War I established the precedent of enlisting historians as such in the 
natinn^I cause, first through the voluntary organization of the Na¬ 
tional Board for Historical Service under Shotwell and in coopera¬ 
tion with George Greers Committee on Public Information, and then 
oflScially throu^ the recruitment of such prominent historians as 
Shotwell and Haskins as experts in the American delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. Such activities raised, for the whole historical 
profession in America, the problems of "official” history that have 
plagued historians since the rise of the modern state, but for Ameri¬ 
can historians of Europe the experience had an effect beyond this. 
Since their function was the provision of knowledge and analysis for 
American participation and policy in Europe, the war crystallized 
for them the political community between America and Europe and 
made the study of diplomacy a primary vehicle for locating the 
American role in human history. 

The historiographical reflection of this American relationship to 
Europe continued ffirou^ the decade that followed the war, for de¬ 
spite the vagaries of American foreign policy the American participa¬ 
tion in die European peace settlement created a historical point of 
union diat made the study of European diplomacy an abiding con¬ 
cern of American historians. The remarkably persistent growth of 
ribe American historical interest in Europe in the context of American 
eolation durmg the 1920 s was in part undoubtedly an expression of 
the "antithetical” magnetism of Europe for American intellectuals in 
general that Bcxirstin has noted.^ But even more than this, it reg¬ 
istered the partial convergence of American and European interests 
that was articulated equally on the policy-making level, in the vio¬ 
lent oscillations of American diplomacy, and on the historiographical 
level, in the haphazard growth of the professional concern for Eu- 

Hazen, WiUiam R. Thayer, Robert H. Lord, Three Peace Congresses of she Nine¬ 
teenth Century, together with Archibald C Coolidge, Claimants to Constantinople 
(1917); Archibald C Coolidge, Origins of the Triple Alliance (1917); Wilbur 
C Abbott, Expansion of Europe; A History of the Foundations of the Modem 
World (2 vols., 1918). 

^Dauiel Boorstin, America and the Image of Europe (i960), pp. 23-31. 
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rope. The random charaaer of historical production in this field from 
the end of the war to the early 1930’s indicated that Americans were 
aware of relevant subjects in European history beyond the con¬ 
vergence of European and American diplomacy but that they had no 
controlling ideas about what constituted the relevance. A rou^ 
typology of this production may serve to ascertain the stage Ameri¬ 
can historians had reached in defining their relationship to European 
history. 

The outstanding American works were undoubtedly in the field of 
diplomatic history, where they dealt surely and intimately with the 
recent or contemporary events that led to the joint Allied war- and 
peace-making. In terms of the quality as well as the quantity of their 
performances in this field American historians attained for the first 
time as a group a position of parity in international scholarship. The 
immediate postwar melange of memoir, report, and contemporary 
history of the peace-making process that Americans, as participants, 
had equal title with Europeans to make'^ soon gave way to the more 
historical, more professional, and more celebrated literature on the 
background and causation of the war, a literature that made the 
names Schmitt, Barnes, and Fay among the best known in the profes¬ 
sion.® By the early 1930’s Langer, Sontag, and Feis were pushing back 
beyond the crossroads of war with their original contributions to the 
general field of modern European diplomatic history.® Nor were 
these isolated achievements: they were supported by a whole battery 
of monographs with a similar focus.’^ 

What were the qualities of this writing that moved it into the first 

^ Rg., Arthur P, Scott, Introduction to the Peace Treaties (1920); Ray S. Baker, 
What Wilson Did at Paris (1919) and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 
(3 vols., 1922); Edward M. House and Charles Seymour, eds., What Redly 
Happened at Paris, . . . hy American Delegates (1921); Charles H. Haskins 
and Robert H. Lord, Some Problems of the Peace Conference (1920). 

5 Harry Elmer Barnes, Genesis of the World War . . . (1926); Sidney B. Fay, 
Origins of the World War (2 vols., 1928); Bemadotte R Schmitt, The Coming 
of the War, X914 (2 vols., 1930). 

® W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments (1931); R. J, Sontag, Euro- 
pean Diplomatic History, 1871-1932 (1932); Herbert Feis, Europe: The World*s 
Banker, 1870-1914 (1930). 

^ Rg., Edward M. Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway: A 
Study in Imperialism (1923); Mason W. Tyler, European Powers and the Hear 
East, 1873-1908 (1925); William R Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, 1890- 
1914 (1929); Eugene N. Anderson, The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906 
(1930). 
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rank of the world's historical literature? What they were can be de¬ 
fined first by asserting what they were not. They were not qualities of 
originality in method or of brilliance in conception. They were the 
qualities of scientific history writ large—comprehensive and critical 
approach to the sources, isolation and control of subject matter, clar¬ 
ity of organization, detachment in interpretation.® In large measure, 
undoubtedly, the elevated rank attained along this well-trodden path 
came precisely from the appearance of comprehensiveness and de¬ 
tachment in this context as distinctively American attributes. The 
virulence of the intra-American conflict between the revisionist and 
anti-revisionist interpreters of the origins of the war should not be 
minimized, but the faa remains that in the United States this debate 
was carried on within the national corps of historians and that conse¬ 
quently Americans led the way in distilling from the debate a 
stimulus toward an ever more even balance of interpretation. The 
advantage of supranational perspective that Haskins was noting dur¬ 
ing this very period in the American historians of Europe® was bear¬ 
ing fruit. And yet the American achievement in European diplo¬ 
matic history was the result of more than this. Renan once intimated 
that the best history is written by men who had once been personally 
committed to the position of their subjea and had then withdrawn 
from it. For historians in America the sequence was either reversed or 
transformed into simultaneity, but both factors were present. If the 
quality of detachment was reinforced by the continuing American 
separation from Europe the quality of commitment was reinforced by 
the convergent policies of war- and peace-making. The diplomatic 
historian of this period labored under the great advantage that how¬ 
ever specialized his subjea or judicious his attitude die chain of 
events had themselves made his work immediately relevant to the 
larger stream of history that had joined America and Europe in a fate¬ 
ful hour. Like the religious framework for an earlier day, the polit¬ 
ical framework made the very facts of European development mean¬ 
ingful to Americans and thereby extended the orbit of their interests. 

Diplomatic history was indeed the most prominent but it was not 
the only notable European history written in America during the 

® See Fay*s adDbeience to Ranke in The Oti^ns of the World War, rev. 2nd ed. 
(1938), p. via. 

^Charles H. Has k ins, ^‘History and American Scholarship,’* AHR, XXVII 
(1923), 226. 
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postwar period, and the historiographical structure of the age can be 
appreciated only in terms of the whole body of publications it dom¬ 
inated. A second important type was what may be termed inter¬ 
nationally oriented domestic history. As diplomatic history was the 
scientific school writ large, this second type was the "new” school 
writ large. The two chief expressions of this type were the enor¬ 
mously valuable .scries on the "Economic and Social History of the 
World War” edited by James T. Shotwell and the smdies around 
the theme of nationalism and imperalism that came out of the Co¬ 
lumbia graduate school under the particular guidance of Carlton 
J. H. Hayes.'* The American sponsorship and direction of the multi¬ 
national scries and the supranational standpoint for the assessment of 
European nationalism were equally obvious expressions of the Amer¬ 
ican dimension of comprehensive detachment from the European 
scene. But this was not their most important aspea. What was impor¬ 
tant and what distinguished this type from diplomatic history was the 
way in which the urgent issues raised by the war focused and organ¬ 
ized the treatment of domestic instimtions and movements in Europe. 
This was obvious in the Shotwell series'®—and it must be remem¬ 
bered that Shotwell was a student of Robinson—and it was true too of 
the studies on nationalism. Both Hayes (another Robinson smdent) 
and Moon published monographs on European social history'" and 
Hayes wrote an outstanding textbook in the style of the New His¬ 
tory'* before the problem of aggression arising out of the war led 
them to synthesize domestic movements under an external theme. 
Thus Hayes's initial theme, in the Essays on Nationalism, was 
avowedly the "extreme militant type of contemporary national¬ 
ly For the Carncfliie Endowment fot International Peace. The series was planned 
during the war and the first volume was published in ipai. 

II For syntheses on these themes, see Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism 
(ipsfi) and Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism (1931); Parker T. 
Moon, Imperialism and World Polities (1926): M. E. Townsend, Rise and Vdl 
of Germany's Colonid Empire, 1884-1918 (1930). For monographs on these 
themes, see Mary E. Townsend, Origins of Modern German Colonialism, 1871- 
x88y (t92i); Mildred S. Wertheimer, Pan-German League, 1890-1914 (1924) • 
IS That is, in the planning of it. Most of the European volumes were written by 
Europeans, Two notable exceptions were Carlton J. H. Hayes, Prance, a Nation 
of Patriots (1930), and David J. Saposs, The Labor Movement in Post-War 
France (1931), 

I® Carlton J. H. Hayes, British Socid Politics . . . (19*3); Parker T. Moon, 
The Labor Problem and the Socid Catholic Movement in France ( 1921). 
'^*‘Politicd and Socid History of Modern Europe (X916). 
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ism . • . most in evidence during and after the World War,” and 
from this inirial concern he subsequently developed his generic work 
on the movement as a whole.^® By the 1930’s Columbia dissertations 
were exploring all aspects of the theme.^® 

A third type of European history in the postwar period was one 
step removed in the immediate occasion of its historical interest from 
the second: it dealt with the general or contemporary history of areas 
that had been raised into prominence for Americans by the war. Its 
political point of reference was therefore implicit rather than ex¬ 
plicit. This kind of interest extended far beyond Europe into the vari¬ 
ous parts of the ■world brought to American attention by the global 
nature of the war and the peace settlement. The American concern 
with Europe tended to concentrate, in line with this expansion of ho¬ 
rizons, on its most exotic section—the Balkans—^where the war 
had borne new nations, and on the vanquished nations, where the 
war had borne new regimes.^^ None of these works made a perma¬ 
nent contribution to historical understanding, either through their re¬ 
search or their interpretation, for they lacked both the explicit focus 
of the internationally oriented histories and the longer-range frame¬ 
work of the scholarly enterprise, but they did render aid by extending 
the American d efini tion of relevance from the events of European 
diplomacy and warfare to the events of European history as such. 
Certainly general European history had been relevant to Americans 
before, but what had made it relevant was a process—either the 
process by which European events fed into American developments 
or the process by which European events articulated most clearly a 

^5 See his Historical Erolution of Modern Nationalism (i 93 i)» ^P* P- 
his France, a Nation of Patriots, 

^eRg., Jacques Barzun, The French Race . . . (1932); Glyndon G. Van Deu- 
sea, Sieyes: His Life and Nationalism (1932); H. R. Weinstein, Jean Janres: 
A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Movement (193^); Shepard 
Qough, France: A History of National Economics ( 1939) • 

17 On the Balkans, see Ferdinand Schevill, History of the Balkan Peninsula from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day (1922); Eliot G. Meats, ed.. Modern 
Turkey: A Politico-economic Interpretation, 190S-1923 Inclusive (1924); Charles 
U. Clark, Greater Roumania (1922); Joseph S. Roucek, Contemporary Itou- 
mania a^ Her Problems: A Study in Modern Nationalism (1932); Charles A. 
Beard and George Radin, Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia (1929). On Germany, 
Ralph H. Lutz, German Revolution, ipi8-ipz9 (1922); John F. Coat, The Old 
and the New Germany (1924); James W. Ange^ The Recovery of Germany 
(1932); Rupert Emerson, State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany (1928). 
On Austria, Oszkar Jaszi, Dissolution of the Hapsburg Monarchy (1929). 
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substantive process common to both Europe and America. What was 
new now—whut the distinctiveness of politics contributed to Amer¬ 
ican historiography—was the a.ssumption that not simply the Eu¬ 
ropean historical process but the European historical event itself was 
mt"<iningful, since it fed into a historical stream that not as a matter 
of law but as a matter of fact overflowed into the lives of Americans. 
Through political history the age-old assumption of the chronicler 
and the monographer that all events everywhere concern all men 
everywhere was materialized into tangible fact. 

It follows, then, that the fourth type of European history in Amer¬ 
ica during the postwar era was the far-flung, heterogeneous investi¬ 
gations into the most varied aspects of the European past for eluci¬ 
dation in their own terms. The growing attention that this field of 
research was commanding from the profession was signalized in 
the planning, from 1926, that eventuated in the foundation of the 
Journal of Modern History in 1929 as a periodical specializing in 
Europe since the Middle Ages. It was conceived as a professional 
periodical, it was publicly justified by little beyond the declaration of 
the professional need of an outlet for scholarly articles, and its 
founders tusserted their devotion to all the substantive fields of his¬ 
tory alike.The opening of all modern European history to the spe¬ 
cialized research of many profe.ssionals did induce a certain form- 
leijsncss- It was like the occupation of any new territory, where die 
very breadth of opportunity scattered the settlements of the newcom¬ 
ers. And yet the American effort was not as undifferentiated as its 
statement of academic principles indicated. Not only were its most 
prominent achievements, as we have seen, crystallized by the recent 
political community of Europe and America, but even within the more 
insulated orbit of its miscellaneous scholarship the traditional fea¬ 
tures of American history-writing persisted, albeit in adapted forms, 
thereby impressing American historiography with a cumulative pat¬ 
tern of development. 

The first of these features was the persistence of the tripartite divi¬ 
sion of historical scholarship among the textbook designed for sm- 
dents, the monograph addressed to the international republic of 
scholars, and what may be called the refinished import, beamed at 

i^See the opening declaration and Chester P. Higby’s "The Present Status of 
Modern European History in the United States" in Journal of Modern History, 
1 (1929), I, 3-6. 
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the EnglMi-reading audience. The tendencies reached back into the 
nineteenth century: what was novel about them in the postwar period 
had to do mainly with the development of the third form, a hy¬ 
brid historical genre that recapitulated the results of European schol¬ 
arship, combined them with the intimate touch stemming from first¬ 
hand general acquaintance with the European sources, and remolded 
them into subjects intermediate between the monograph and the 
general textbook and meaningful for an American audience of ad¬ 
vanced university students and graduates. The character of this his¬ 
torical form can be best sensed from its outstanding exemplars dur¬ 
ing the period; Preserved Smith’s Age of the Reformation (1920), 
Guy Stanton Ford’s Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia (1922), 
Albert Guerard’s Life and Death of an Ideal (1928), Louis Gotts- 
chalks (1929) and Leo Gershoy’s (1934) surveys of the French 
revolution, Harry W. Laidler s History of Socialist Thought (1927), 
Carl Becker’s Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers 
(1932). This orientation toward the intermediate theme or subject 
as the point of union between the appreciation of the particular Eu¬ 
ropean event and its integration into a larger framework more im¬ 
mediately meaningful to non-Europeans had its effect, during this 
period, on the extremes of the American historical spectrum as well. 
From the monographic side there now developed the kind of ex¬ 
tended smdy that combined the specialized plumbing of primary 
sources with a larger scope of subjea in a way only native historians 
of Europe had previously found meaningful Of such a kind were 
Conyers Read s Mr, Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen 
EJkabeth ( 3 vols., 1925 ), E. R. Turner’s Privy Council of England in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (2 vols., 1927-28), and 
the start of Gottschalk’s exhaustive work on Lafayette.^® From the 
other extreme, textbooks developed in the reverse direction toward a 
greater specialization with the separating of the different substantive 
fields of European history, such as the economic and the intellectual, 
for treatment in independent textbooks."^ The general tendency to- 

His first volume, Lafayette Comes to America, was published in 1935. 

Thus: Frederic A. Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe (1917); 
Melvin Marvm Knight and Harry Elmer Barnes, Economic History of Europe 
(1928); Abbott Payson Usher, An Introduction to the Industrial History of Eng¬ 
land (1920); John Herman Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind (1926). 
An especially noteworthy development along these lines was the initiation of the 
'"Berkshire Studies in European History” in 1927. Designed for use as supple- 
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ward the intermediate work helped to unify the scattered types of 
American historical writing. At the same time it created the uni¬ 
verse of discourse within which the main issues of European history 
in America have been raised: the proper proportions of alien events 
to kindred syntheses and the criteria for syntheses that would do jus¬ 
tice to European facts and make sense to American minds. 

The role of synthesis in the American history of Europe was sup¬ 
ported by a second traditional feature of American historiography 
that continued to operate in the postwar period—^the subscription 
to the concept of Western civilization as a historical framework that 
included both Europe and America. The two great monuments to this 
concept were the American participation in the series on the "His¬ 
tory of Civilization,” in which Harry Elmer Barnes shared the edi¬ 
torial direction with French and English scholars,and Preserved 
Smith’s History of Modern Culture. Smith took explicitly as his unit 
the "North Atlantic peoples” in "modern times” (Le., from the mid¬ 
sixteenth century) and saw in this unit a distinctive culture charac¬ 
terized by growing wealth, the spread of democracy and of popular 
education, the triumph of a secular attitude and the domination of 
science.^^ Nor was he alone in this expansive view: the Botsfords, 
Shotwell, Thorndike, and Randall took the history of Western "civi¬ 
lization” as the theme of their texts;^^ Breasted and Robinson re¬ 
printed much of their older, more orthodoxly styled texts under the 
rubric of civilization'^^ Carl Becker subtitled his "the rise of a dem¬ 
ocratic, scientific, and industrialized civilization”;^® and Carlton 
Hayes justified his modern European history text by denominating 
Europe "the seat of that continuous high civilization which we call 

mentary textbooks, these manuals approached European history through the 
separate treatment of crucial intermediate subjects—e.g., Hhe Crusades^ The Com¬ 
mercial Revolutioitj Imperial Russia. 

^^It should be noted, however, that this series, which began publication in 
1924, included several translations from two kindred French series and that 
its original volumes on modem Europe were written by European scholars. 
^Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture (1930), pp. 4-6. A second 
volume was published in 1934. 

23 George "W. Botsford and Jay B. Botsford, Brief History of the World, with 
Especial Reference to Economic and Social Conditions (1917); James T. Shot- 
well and Austin P. Evans, eds.. Records of CivUization (10 vols., 1915-29); 
Lynn Thorndike, Short History of Civilization (1926); John Herman Randall, 
Making of the Modern Mind (1926). 

2 -^ Breasted as Conquest of Civilization, Robinson as Ordeal of Civilization. 

25 Carl L. Becker, Modern History (1935). 
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Vestem’—^which has come to be the distinctive civilization of the 
American continents as well as of Europe. . . This roster con¬ 
firms what was to be expected—^that with few exceptions the con¬ 
cept of Europe as the dominant partner of a joint Western civiliza¬ 
tion defined by its terminus ad quern was a product chiefly of the 
New History and its disciples. But if this identification exhibits the 
continuity in American historiography it also gives a measure for 
assessing the development of American historiography, for the post¬ 
war work of the school shows a number of interesting changes 
over the prewar period of its origin. For one thing, the unit of 
a joint civilization that had been assumed was now the explicit 
unit of consideration. For another, the former investment of this 
framework in general texts and in historiography was now supple- 
mentjed by its substantive development in such original interpretive 
works of joint Western history as Becker’s Heavenly City and Pre¬ 
served Smith’s History of Culture, Finally, and most important, in 
this development toward the specification of the historical relevance 
of Europe for America an unexpeaed but crucial rift appeared that 
was not visible through the camouflage of neutral description in the 
general textbooks. The rift was between the contemporary joint 
civilization that was their framework for the history of Europe and 
America and the early modern period in which alone they foimd a 
genuine historical unity. Preserved Smith did not get beyond the year 
1776, Carl Becker drew his famous boundary line linking the joint 
culture of the eighteenth century Enlightenment with the general 
culture of the Middle Ages and breaking it sharply off from the sub¬ 
sequent culture of die nineteenth century. For this later period he 
lost his confidence in the existence of a joint European and Ameri¬ 
can culture, and if he thought in terms of a parallel development still 
he showed only a negative historical interest in a culture that knew 
“men . . . and nations, but not Man.” Even Carlton Hayes, de¬ 
sire the exercise of all due scholarly restraint, indicated clearly his 
disapproval of all but the earliest, “humanitarian” phase of the mod¬ 
em nationalism that he described.-^ Now the point here is not the ap¬ 
proval or disapproval of a segment of history, for historians are ca- 

^ Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Folkicd and Cultural History of Modern Europe, 
■voL I (i936),p. viL 

27 Cad L. Bedcer, The Declaration of Independence: A Study in the History of 
Political Ideas (1922), pp. 224-79. 

28 Hayes, Historical Evolution of Modem Nationalism, pp. 289-321. 
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pable of writing perfectly good histories of subjects they abhor. The 
point is rather that, apart from the obvious connection through inter¬ 
national politics, the one "synoptic” school of historians in America 
was still unable to derive from its general tenet of a joint contem¬ 
porary civilization the standards of relevance for specific European 
history, and in default of such standards had recourse to the tradi¬ 
tional theme of the common intellectual origins of modern Europe 
and America. It was no mere coincidence but rather an essential rela¬ 
tionship that associated early modern with intellectual history and re¬ 
cent with political history in this postwar period. But between these 
two sets of history and their opposite bases of relevance a crucial gap 
persisted. 

A third aggregate within the heterogeneous growth of European 
history-writing in the United States during the postwar period was 
formed by a development that was the precise reverse of the second. 
Whereas the New Historians, from their assumption of a common 
social destiny, developed a surprising focus on early modem and 
intellectual subjects in their important writing, the empirical histori¬ 
ans, from their assumption of common intellectual origins, devel¬ 
oped an equally surprising focus on later modern and economic sub¬ 
jects in their important historical writing. The continued role of the 
traditional attitude toward Europe as an extension backward of the 
American past was patent in this period. Besides the further growth of 
medieval studies which led to the foundation of the Medieval Acad¬ 
emy, American historians developed an unprecedented sophistication 
in both the intellectual history of the Reformation era and the polit¬ 
ical and constimtional history of those European nations—^particu¬ 
larly Britain and France—^whose cultural and political origins in the 
modern period were most akin to die American.®^ At the same time, 

29 The term is Preserved Smith’s. See his History of Modern Culture, vol. II, 
p. iii. 

30 E.g., Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation (1920) and Erasmus 
(1923); Albert Hyma, Christian Renaissance: A History of the **Heuotio 
Moderrud* (1924); John J. Mangan, Ufe, Character and Influence of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1927); Wallace Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative hy the 
House of Commons (London, 1934); Edward P. Cheyney, History of England 
from the Defeat of the Spanish Armada to the Death of Elizabeth (2 vols., 
1914-26); Theodore C. Pease, Leveller Movement (1916); William T. Morgan, 
English Eoliticd Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Queen Anne (1920); Paul 
Van Dyke, Catharine de Medicis (1922); Franklin C Palm, Politics and Re¬ 
ligion in Sixteenth Century Prance: A Study of the Career of Henry of Mora- 
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however, from this core empirical history grew two new dimensions. 
In the first place, although European social history was more a desid¬ 
eratum than an achievement serious approaches were begun toward 
it from the side of economic history. Norman Gras set up the frame¬ 
work for this new emphasis with his interpretive historical surveys of 
the Western economy that treated it as a single process spanning 
both sides of the Atlantic,®^ The studies published during the postwar 
period remained for the most part securely within this framework: 
they stressed the economies of England and France, and they concen¬ 
trated on the typical agrarian and mercantile institutions of the early 
modem period.^ The second direction for scholarly adventure was 
toward the present, with the opening up of nineteenth century 
domesac politics to professional research and analysis. Historians 
before the war had worked in this field usually on the basis of the 
common human denominators served by biography and the spec¬ 
tacular event Now, however, operating within the recognizable 
consatutional systems of England and France, American historians 
began to treat men and ideas as expressions of the characteristic 
instimtions of nineteenth century Europe.®^ In part, of course, this 
dironological advance of professionalism was only natural, an 
ineluctable result of the passing years that keeps surrendering more 
and more of the recent past to the dominion of history. But this 


morency-Damt'iile . . , (1927); LcHiis R. Gottschalk, Jean Paul Marat: A Study 
#» Radicalism ( 1927 ). 

^iNonnaa S. B. Gras, Introducihn to Economic History (1922) and History 
of Agrkmlture in Europe and America (1925 ). 

^Rg., How^d L. Gray, English Field Systems (1915); Jay B. Botsford, Eng- 
lisb Society in the Eighteenth Century as Influenced from Overseas (1924); 
-teila Kramer, Englisb Craft Gtlds: Studies in Their Progress and Decline 
(1927); Fraderick L Nussbaum, Commercial Policy in the French Revolution: 
A Study of the Career of G.J.A. Ducher (1923); Charles W. Cole, French 
Mercantdist Doctrines Before Colbert (1931). But there were scattered ven- 
tu^ into the econcmiic history of the industrial era, e.g., Witt Bowden, Indus- 
t^ Socmy in En^and Touard the End of the Eighteenth Century (1925) and 
Arthm Du n ha m , The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of i860 and the Prog¬ 
ress of the Industrial Revolsftion in France (1930). 

^Rg., C^ies Seymour, Electoral Reform in England and Wales . . . (1915)- 
Pdt^stott (London, 1936); C Crane Brinton, The 
(Oxford, 1926); John M. S. Allison. 
1797-1848 (1926) and Monsieur Thiers 
Cdman, Udru-RoUtn and the Second French Republic 
Fremb Roydist Doctrines Since the Revolution (1933); 
Fiederidc B. Ana, France Under the Bourbon Restoration (1931). 
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movement of nineteenth century Europe into historical respeaability 
raised the problem of identifying a relevance that lay between the 
common origins of the eighteenth century and the tangible con¬ 
vergence of twentieth century international politics- In short, 
American historians were brought face to face with the challenge of 
a parallel historical experience that could be Americanized only at 
its initial and ternainal extremes. It was this unresolved problem, 
perhaps, that brought European history into line with a general 
feature of American historiography in the 1920's: the contrast 
between the exalted standards of the reviewers and the limited 
production of the historians. The former called unremittingly for 
a large coherence, whether in the overt form of a conceptual unity 
or in the covert form of a social history that would provide a sub¬ 
stantive unity, but what they usually got was the assemblage of 
material and the focus on a particular kind of activity, whether 
political, intellectual, or aesthetic. The discrepancy can be explained 
by the novelty of European history as a profession, since the higher 
standards of criticism, derived from the level of European historical 
literature, would naturally arise prior to historical creation at that 
level, and aside from international politics the American writing 
of European history in this period was in many ways the typical 
produa of the tyro. And yet, behind these growing pains of the 
profession, there lurked the uncomfortable, vaguely grasped im¬ 
pression that the American historical dimension, like the great Amer¬ 
ican novel, had not yet come to be. 

It appears, then, that from the empirical as from the philosophical 
sides of the American tradition the gap between the reach and the 
grasp persisted through the postwar period. The first connections 
were forged in the extraordinary heat fiired during the 1930's by the 
world depression, the development of totalitarianism into an inter¬ 
national force, and the initial impact of the emigre scholars. These 
influences converged into a single massive pressure that concen¬ 
trated the abstraction of a unified Western industrial civilization into 
a tangible reality and expanded the contact-points of international 
politics into a juncture all along the line of social life. The widespread 
economic and social crisis subjected the events of daily life to the 
same categories in Europe and America, while the rising threat to all 
countries of the omnivorous dictatorships triumphant in central and 
eastern Europe proved that the relevance of distant politics to Amer- 
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ica included the relevance of all human activities. The challenge of 
the possibility signalized in Sinclair Lewis’s It Can't Happen Here be¬ 
came a beacon for a generation of politically and socially awakened 
intellectuals. 

The historical corollary that the pasts of relevant presents are 
themselves relevant was driven home for Americans by the influx of 
refugee historians. Now certainly there was nothing new in such 
scholarly contacts. Not only had American historiography since the 
early nineteenth century received some of its most vital impulses from 
personal contacts with scholars in Europe but they had learned too 
from historians who had come to American universities for shorter or 
longer stays. Goldwin Smith, Edward Freeman, James Froude, Henry 
Morse Stephens, Karl Lamprecht, and Albert Guerard had been in¬ 
fluential visitors or imports during the early development of the pro¬ 
fession, and Russian historians like Michael Karpovich and George 
Vernadsky had initiated the tradition of refugee scholarship after the 
Bolshevik revolution. But where the first of these groups had had its 
impact upon American historiography in general and the second had 
extended American awareness of a still exotic historical field, the im¬ 
migrant historians from central Europe during the Thirties worked a 
profound influence upon the general practice of European history in 
this country. The fact of still another immigration, the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the influx of the Thirties, the broad interests of histori¬ 
ans like Hajo Holbom, Ernst Kantorowicz, Felix Gilbert, Dietrich 
Gerhard, Hans Baron, Hans Rosenberg, Hans Rothfels, and Gae¬ 
tano Salvemini and of historically minded social scientists like Franz 
Neumann, Joseph Schumpeter, and Alexander Gerschenkron com¬ 
bined to divest academic immigration of its exceptional status and to 
bring the American historical scholarship of Europe soon abreast and 
ultimately in many respects ahead of its European counterpart For 
these European scholars not only disseminated an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the European heritage to American students in unprecedented 
numbers but they themselves represented a selection from European 
scholarship based on the awareness, drawn from the circumstances of 
their own careers, of the actual relationships that linked the various 
activities of man. Their feeling for historical integration was nur¬ 
tured by the experience of their totalitarian homelands and devel¬ 
oped by their intellectual naturalization in America, where, as we 
have seen, the conditions of cultural geography had made a general 
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sense of historical synthesis part of the historiographical tradition. 
The European-born historians contributed to that tradition by con¬ 
necting what had been separate in it, for the common strength of their 
historical teaching and writing lay in their merger of particularity 
and generality, in their preservation of the irreducible vitality of the 
one within the generic meaningfulness of the other. Hence the un¬ 
forgettable impression in the American scholars who studied with 
these historians that historiographically as well as culturally they 
were recognizing their own future in the European past. 

The historical writing that came out of the Thirties represented in 
many ways an extension of previous tendencies, as befit a growing 
young profession that had already evinced a lively postwar interest 
in Europe, but the conditions peculiar to the decade did add a di¬ 
mension of large qualitative importance. This dimension involved a 
new appreciation of the consanguinity of the European event that 
permitted its research, organization, and interpretation no longer 
either simply as an item to be learned as such or as a subordinate 
component of a general tendency but as itself constituent of a com¬ 
mon experience. The new forms of European history in America dur¬ 
ing this period, therefore, were essentially variant forms of historical 
integration. 

First, and most obvious, was the American entry into the field of 
the detailed, multivolumed, general history of Europe. The "Rise of 
Modern Europe,” better known after its editor, William L. Langer, 
as "the Langer series,” began publication in 1934 and with all its 
unevenness and gaps (it is still incomplete) remains the outstanding 
collaborative achievement by American historians in the general 
field of European history. The self-conscious qualities of the series— 
which emphasize the synthetic as against the specialized, the social and 
cultural as against the political and military, the "dominant factors” 
as against detailed chronology, and the European as against the na¬ 
tional—are scarcely distinctive, either vis-a-vis the European coun¬ 
terparts of the series or the American tradition of European history, 
which, as we have seen, contains a whole strand whose every thread 
has made the same claim of innovation. What makes the series dis¬ 
tinctive is not its opposition to its presumed antithesis—^le., to spe¬ 
cialized scholarship with its detailed, political, national narration or 
description—^but its manner of negotiation with it. The series is both 

See William L. Laager's introduction, repeated in all the volumes of the series. 
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new to American historiography and different from kindred Euro¬ 
pean publications in the highly analytical structure that organizes 
events and institutions under concepts at once immanent in and com¬ 
mon to the whole Western civilization. The modern state, the tri¬ 
umph of the bourgeoisie in a commercialized and then industrialized 
society, the secularization of thought and culture: these familiar 
themes have been given periodic specification in the series through 
temporal categories running from Gilmore's flexible humanism to 
Hayes’s more rigid liberalism, nationalism, and materialism. For the 
most part political categories predominate, but, as with Carl Fried¬ 
rich’s definition of the baroque in terms of power, they are categories 
that help to organize the other activities of the age as well. The 
Langer series represents a major attempt to unify the American 
scholarly and synthetic lines of historical tradition and thereby to 
create a distinctive American dimension of European history. 

The welding of the particular and the general that the Langer 
series sought to perform in extenso found a second, more intensive 
form as well during the 1930’s: the successful exploitation of social 
history as the nodal point of the various historical fields. This kind o£ 
history tended, in consonance with the changing international prob¬ 
lems of the time, to complement diplomacy as a field in which basic 
research could elicit facts that would immediately have a general 
meaning for Americans. There is little doubt that American histori¬ 
ans feel a special predilection for this kind of history. Not only has 
social history been for decades the single most persistent substantive 
desideratum raised in their cridcal reviews but the historical w^orks 
that have been written under its aegis since the Thirties have ranked 
with international relations as the most original American contribu¬ 
tions to the general field of European history.^® The liberal tradition 

^Thus: Crane Brinton, The Jacobins (1930); Edward S. Mason, The Paris 
Commune (1930); W. K. Jordan, Development of Religious Toleration in 
England (London, 1932-40); Louis Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England (1935 ); Donald M Greer, The Incidence of Terror During the French 
Revolution (1935); William Halier, The Rise of Puritanism (1938); Carl 
Brand, British Labour*s Rise to Power (1941); Maurice J. Quinlan, Victorian 
Prelude: A History of English Manners, J700-XS30 (1941); Mildred Campbell, 
The English Yeoman Under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts (1942); Caroline 
Robbins, The Eighteenth Century Commonweedthman (1959); Charles Woolsey 
Cole, French MercantUism, j^3-X700 (1943); Henry W. Ehrmann, The 
French Labor Movement from Popular Front to liberation (1947); Franklin 
V Ford, The Robe and the Sword {1953); Val R. Lorwin, The French Labor 
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in American historiography favored the approach through the com¬ 
mon man, but beyond this a clue to the special assumptions of the 
1930’s that sponsored it can be foimd in the preference for the his¬ 
tory of the English and the French societies, whereas the social his¬ 
tory of less kindred peoples had to wait for different assumptions to 
obtain.^® The assumptions that governed the Anglo-French emphasis 
in social history were clearly those that were pushing historians be¬ 
yond the traditional categories into more intimate perceptions of fa¬ 
miliar societies. Thus the tendency toward social history was accom¬ 
panied by American penetration into European provincial history 
and a more exhaustive bibliographical and biographical repertory 
than ever before.®^ But the social historian manifested this intimacy 
in a different way—not by the registration of details but by making 
the experience of ordinary men the common measure for the grasp 
of ideas and instimtions, which were now viewed through their joint 
effects rather than as separate entities. Since formal ideas and institu¬ 
tions were particular to the European place concerned and since the 
experience of every man was conceived as common to all men every¬ 
where, the conversion of the former into functions of the latter not 
only elevated social history to a central position as the point of union 
for the other categories of history but made every social detail ipso 
facto a constiment in the growing understanding of a common "West¬ 
ern humanity. 

Between the extensive accomplishment of the Langer series and the 
intensive contributions of the social historians, Americans during the 
1930’s developed to a new eminence that intermediate form of his¬ 
torical writing that was designed to reap the advantages of both. This 
form, particularly suited as it was to American needs in European his- 

Movement (1954); Wallace Notestein, The English People on the Eve of 
Qolonization (1954); Elinor G- Barber, The Bourgeoisie in Eighteenth Century 
France (1955); Warren C. Scoville, The Persecution of the Huguenots and 
French Economic Development (i960). 

See below. But there were notable early exceptions. E.g., G. T. Robinson, 
Kurd Russia Under the Old Regime (1932); Kent Greenfield, Economics and 
Liberdism in the Risorgimento (1934); Pauline Anderson, The Background of 
Ants^English Feeling in Germany^ 1890-1902 (1938). 

37 Particularly in French revolutionary studies. See especially Robert R. Pahner, 
Twelve Who Ruled (1941), but note too John B. Sirich, The Revolutionary 
Committees in the Departments of France (1943) and Richard M. Brace, Bor¬ 
deaux and the Gironde, 1789-1794 (i947)- Conyers Read and Stanley Pargellis 
compiled definitive bibliographies for sixteenth and eighteenth century England 
respectively. 
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tory, appears, as we have seen, in every stage of American histori¬ 
ography and furnishes an accurate barometer of its qualities. What 
distinguished this intermediate form during the 1930's from its 
previous status was the large increment of original primary research 
that now went into it and the large variety of limited historical sub¬ 
jects that, under the assumption of the seamless web of history, 
seemed of intrinsic general importance. Works in this genre could 
treat a particular historical area for several historical fields over an ex¬ 
tended period such as Robert J. Kemer’s Bohemia in the Eighteenth 
Century (1932), Ferdinand Schevill's History of Florence . . . 
Through the Renaissance ( 1936), and Raymond Sontags Germany 
ani England . . . 1848-1895 (1938). Or they could trace a single 
subject or theme through many periods in the whole Western area, 
such as Philip C Jessup et al,. Neutrality, Its History, Economics, 
ani Law (1935-36), George Sabine’s History of Political Theory 
(^937)9 Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolution (1938), and the 
gifted amateur Edmund Wilson’s To the Finland Station (1940). Or 
they could, finall y , give exhaustive treatment to a subject large and 
important in itself through a limited period, like Langer’s monu¬ 
mental Diplofnacy of Imperialism (1935 ). What the works of thk 
intermediate type had in common was a sense of totality that led 
dieir authors to prosecute their original researches beyond their 
wonted frameworks, a tendency most notable in Sontag’s and Lan¬ 
ger’s transcendence of diplomatic history, or to ensconce their findings 
in a larger process, as Brincon did obviously in his Anatomy, It was 
this sense of an immanent totality that aligned this kind of history 
with the Langer series and social history as a generic expression of the 
age and that especially disti n guished it from its predecessors in the 
American historiographical past What distinguished it in this sense 
from the great thematic works of the nineteenth century was the in¬ 
ternationalization of the general process that made the events of the 
European past mea ning ful to Americans: it was no longer the ex¬ 
ternal origins of American culture or the cosmic evolution of the 
free spirit but a feeling for the common experience of Western man 
that made European events familiar and important in themselves. 
What distinguished it from the historiography of the earlier twenri- 
etfa century was the rejuvenation of the feeling that there was a pro¬ 
cess in history. If we compare Sabine’s history of political theory with 
Dunnings, for example, we find in Sabine an insistence upon the 
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reciprocating relationship between the theory and the practice of 
politics and a developmental coherence between the analyses that 
are absent in his predecessor. 

The momentous period between the two wars thus gave to the 
young profession of European history in the United States a kind of 
unity and purpose that could fulfill the same function as the com¬ 
mon faith of their amateur predecessors of the nineteenth century. 
Continuing the latter’s sense of the common origins of modern Eu¬ 
rope and America and absorbing into it the early twentieth century 
sense of a common destiny, the interwar historians witnessed a con¬ 
temporary community of international politics and of social cris^ 
that helped to turn the whole of the European past from the exotic 
into the familiar. Within this growing circle of recognition the vari¬ 
ous activities of the profession found an unprecedented coherence: 
the gap between the monograph and the textbook was closed as 
monographs were more and more designed to ccmtribute to larger 
problems and as the belief in a continuing process of history be¬ 
came academically respectable enough to attraa a growing numte 
of accomplished scholars to the composition of general texts. With 
rhk kind of rough consensus in the appropriation of European history 
by a profession of teacher-scholars the organization of the profession 
tended increasingly to follow European lines, spedalmng accor<tog 
to national divisions. History departments in the larger American 
universities began to look like microcosms of the European l^torical 
profession: the norm was to have a general European historian, who 
was more often than not a specialist in diplomatic history, then a 
man for each of the major European countries. In part this plane of 
specialization was a matter of linguistic and logisneal convenience in 
a period when the sources of modern history were multiplying to a 
degree calling for more intensive mediods by schol^, but in part too 
it reflected the growth of the intimacy that Americans were feeling 
toward all sectors of the European past. 
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It might have been expected that with the wartime community of the 
United Nations and the Western alliance that followed upon it the 
process of historical convergence would be complete and that Euro¬ 
pean history would have become as immediately meaningful to 
American scholars as to European. In many ways this has indeed 
come to pass. Academic exchanges have been institutionalized to an 
unprecedented degree and in unprecedented forms: the whole 
European-American historical region has been homogenized by the 
development of European interest in American history and by the in¬ 
vitation from Europe for Americans to lecture and write on European 
history. Bodi private foundations and governmental agencies have 
elaborated broad programs to encourage overseas research in the in¬ 
terests of improved cultural and political relations, and as a result a 
growing proportion of young historians undergo a process that is lit¬ 
tle short of academic naturalization. American works on European 
history are distributed abroad by permanent arrangements among 
publishing houses, by European agents of presses without such ar¬ 
rangements, and by an increasing volume of translations that oper¬ 
ates now as a kind of intellectual reverse lend-lease in the light of 
the former lar^ surplus of English translations. A similar shift in the 
academic balance of trade is apparent in the new space and respect 
accorded American performance in the European historical reviews. 
Ihere remains, to be sure, a perceptible streak of condescension vis¬ 
a-vis the converted dissertations that still comprise so much of the 
American publication in European history, wuth their Germanic ear¬ 
nestness and bulk footnotes magnified in book-length format But 
the reception accorded the books of a Hexter, a Holborn, or a Landes 
shows clearly the fullfledged American membership in Clio^s inter¬ 
national peerage. 

But this has not been the whole story. If Americans have grown in 
stature as participants in the universal republic of scholars they have 
not done so entirely as undifferentiated citizens of a larger political 
and social community. In scholarship as in politics the unexpeaed has 
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come to pass since the start of World War II and in the midst of the 
intimate European involvement there has been a recrudescence of a 
distinctive American dimension.^ American historians, in short, are 
now equal members of the Western historical community, not in 
that their historical sense has been Europeanized but rather in that, 
like English, French, Italian, and German historians, they represent 
an autonomous national dimension within the expanded historical 
universe. The particular shape of the contemporary American di¬ 
mension is a hybrid product of the experience of the last two decades 
and the fundamental structure of American historiography revealed 
in its tradition of European history. 

World War II itself witnessed both the climax of the prewar 
tendencies toward the growing intimacy of American historians with 
European history and die incubation of the newer tendencies toward 
a reformulation of the relationship that are prominent today. On the 
first count, not only did the intensive prewar patterns of exploration 
into European political and social history continue to produce re¬ 
sults during and after the war,“ but the war itself deepened the feel¬ 
ing for an American-European common experience that such writing 
predicated. The war supplied to historians as to so many other Amer¬ 
icans a standard of relevance that conferred a kind of automatic unity 
upon activities previously disparate. Affecting America and Europe 
alike with the direct perception of its protracted span, scope, and 
effect, this war inspired a crisis literature that lumped the pasts of all 
segments of Western civilization together into a common transmis¬ 
sion of society toward the present.^ The deepening conviction of a 
general cultural crisis helped to weld the formerly discrete interna¬ 
tional and social fields of history into an integrated process that led to 
not only a total but a totalitarian war."^ Such a centripetal influence 

1 For the counterpart of this American emphasis in the universities see W. Stull 
Holt, ^'Historical Scholarship,” in American Scholarship in the Tioentieth Cen¬ 
tury, ed. Merle Curti (1953), pp. loo-ioi. 

2 See pp. 284-85. 

3 Thus: Pitirim Sorokin’s Crisis of Our Age (1941) and Man and Sodety in 
Calamity (1942), Sigmund Neumann’s Permanent Revolution (1942), Hans 
Kohn’s World Order in Historical Perspective (1942), Franz Alexander’s Our 
Age of Unreason (1942), Karl Polanyi’s The Great Transformation (1944). 

4 Most obviously in the theme of the 1940 convention of the American Historical 
Association that formed the basis for the volume edited by Jesse D. Clarkson and 
Thomas C Cochran, War as a Social Institution (1941). Similar syntheses of 
domestic social and international political history under the unifying aegis of 
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drove evea beyond the amalgamations of these fields within history 
to an enforced juncture of past and present that was operated by his¬ 
torians and nonhistorians alike.® These developments were confirmed 
by the prominent place now taken in the nation s historical writing 
by the emigre scholars who turned to publication in response to the 
urgent call of the age for the lessons of their experience. 

And yet at the same time the same war produced a disruption of 
these historical unities that also found its way into the consciousness 
of American historians. The primary countervailing factor here was 
the changed position of America in relation to Europe and the rest of 
the world, a change that the conduct of the war itself made manifest. 
The shift was twofold: first, the United States graduated from the 
status of partnership, which charaaerized World War I, into the 
status of leadership over all the Allies but the Soviet Union; and sec¬ 
ond, this leadership was in large part the function of the expansion of 
the main military and political arena beyond Europe into the far 
reaches of Asia and the Pacific. Historians are usually influenced by 
their political environment, but often enough the incidence is in¬ 
direct, as with the conditioning of the European cultural history writ¬ 
ten in nineteenth century America by the atmosphere of political iso¬ 
lation. During World War II, however, politics achieved an impact 
upon the historical profession unexampled in its immediacy, not sim¬ 
ply because of the total character of the conflia but even more di¬ 
rectly because of the mass employment of historians, ^ua historians, 
in the government- What had been, during and just after World 
War I, volunteer public information service and short-term consulta¬ 
tion affecting the comparatively few leading luminaries of the his¬ 
torical profession became, a generation later, years-long full-time 

war can be seen in Adolf Stunnthal’s The Tragedy of European Labor (1943) 
and Fianz Neumann’s Behemoth (1942). 

®Most obviously in such collaborative works as the United Nations series on 
particular countries edited by Robert Kemer and Makers of Modern Strategy, 
ed. Edward Mead Earle Ci943)j and in the unpublished reports of the Research 
and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services. For examples of histo¬ 
rians searching the past for formative factors of the present see S. Harrison Thom¬ 
son, Czechoslovakia in European History (1943), L. S. Stavrianos, Balkan Federa¬ 
tion (1944), and Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (1944) and its sequel, 
Prophets and Peoples: Studies in Nineteenth Century Nationalism (1946). For 
works by nonhistorians of interest or value to historians, besides Sorokin and 
Neumann cited above, see Ernst Fraenkel, The Dual State (1941) and Military 
Occupation and the Rule of Law: Occupation Government in the Rhineland, 
29x8-1923 (1944), and P. Lemkin, Axis Rule in Occupied Europe (1944). 
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activity in military and political intelligence and planning for the 
government by all ranks of the profession, ranging from the most 
prominent to the novice. This group of American historians published 
little, either during the war or in die immediate postwar period, but 
the gap was compensated by the larger role that the enduring con¬ 
sciousness of the war has played in their current historical thinking 
and performance. To be sure, historians outside this group carried 
on both the traditions of specialized research and of general history 
through the war and into the postwar period and in any case the pro¬ 
fession has by now grown beyond the wartime generation, but the 
fact remains that the one identifiable cohesive group among the 
American historians of Europe today is composed of thc^e who ap¬ 
plied their historical training to and nurtured it with the problems 
raised for the United States government by the war.® 

Obviously this company of historians shared in the expansion of 
horizons that intensified the relevance of the outer world's history for 
the bulk of American historians, but they embody too the nationaliz¬ 
ing features bequeathed by the war to American historiography. 
These features can be summarized in the observation that the war, in 
a kind of counterpoint to its integrating eflFects, reinforced the spe¬ 
cifically American dimension in the approach toward Europe. What 
is important, however, is not the summary fact but the factors that 
fed into it, for from them the specific form of this dimension in its 
current phase began to take shape. 

First—and probably most limited in its scope—^there was the oc¬ 
cupational factor. The critical evaluation of intelligence and the de¬ 
velopment of analyses for the consumption of American planners 
and policy-makers during the war made inevitable the enlargement 
of the specifically American point of view from which European 

^The visible core of this grouping is composed by the veterans of the Rese^^ 
and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services. Ihey have no orgamz^ 
existence, take no concerted action, and have even seen their war-born camaraderie 
and unity of purpose attenuated by more recent crosscurrents of both politics and 
history. And yet a complex of intellectual relations persist among them to carry 
on what was common in their wartime experience: their close collaboration with 
politically and socially conscious Europeans; their starting point frona 
temporary problems; the anchoring of a decidedly Hber^ orienmtion in the 
analysis of fascism; the resultant emphasis upon the political and soam con¬ 
ditioning of all historical activity; the disregard for the traditional divisions of 
history, whether geographical, substantive, or temporal; their accessibihty to the 
other humanistic and social disdplines, with whose representatives they actuaUy 
worked to produce unified results. 
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events were seen* This faaor was entered into the permanent histori¬ 
ographical record when two of the most eminent American his¬ 
torians of Europe were influenced by their wartime governmental 
functions to focus their first postwar books on the explication of 
American policy—William L. Langer's Our Vichy Gamble (1947) 
and Hajo Holborn’s American MMitary Government (1947). But 
the vast majority of historians (including Langer and Holborn) de¬ 
parted from government service after the war, and ultimately this 
kind of direa address to American policy was not the war’s perma¬ 
nent contribution to American historiography. The wartime occupa¬ 
tional factor was important in the long run rather for the intensified 
awareness it brought of the new relationship between the United 
States and the world that developed during the war and that has per¬ 
sisted to the present. 

Second, then, the old habit, rejuvenated by wartime government 
service, of using the past to explain the present developed a new di¬ 
mension for European historians when they realized that the present 
America had become a dominant faaor in Europe. The United 
States’ authoritative role during the war brought home to the 
historian-analysts who were co m m i ssioned to research and plan Eu¬ 
ropean activities for American purposes a new sense no longer only 
of the convergence but now of the interpenetration of European and 
American destinies. This sense these historians carried over into the 
profession after the war. Thus both Langer and Holborn went on 
to turn out notable histories that, from opposite sides, traced the 
birth of the new political relations that comprehended America, 
Europe, and the world in one universe of historical discourse. Langer, 
in conjunction with S. Everett Gleason, took as his theme "the tor¬ 
tured emergence of the United States of America as leader of the 
forces of light in a world struggle 'which even today ... is still un¬ 
decided,” while Holborn announced the need "to relate the history 
of the past to our present vital concerns” and traced the develop¬ 
ment of world politics from the angle of European history, following 
the progressive loss of European independence to the present point 
at which it could survive only as part of a larger system guaranteed 
by America.*^ 

^Williain L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937- 
1940 (1952) and The Undeclared War, 1940x941 (i953), P* xvi; Hajo Hol¬ 
born, The Political Collapse of Europe (1951), pp. vi, 189-93. 
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Third, the course of the war seemed to turn back the clock of his¬ 
tory by reviving the consciousness of the American divergence from 
Europe. With the exception of Britain and the two small neutrals, 
the Europe that American analysts studied during most of the war 
was under totalitarian dominion, and even the resistance move¬ 
ments against it revealed a preponderance of social radicalism and 
hypernationalism that seemed, however promising for Europe, sdll 
quite different from the moderate internationalism then being per¬ 
manently incorporated into the American tradition. And when Brit¬ 
ain went socialist at the end of the war, opinion in America was 
divided between the view of it as an adumbration of the American 
future and the view of it as a confirmation of Britain’s having gone 
European. American historians of Europe were generally sympa¬ 
thetic toward these movements, but with the beginning of liberation 
the variation between the American and the European traditions not 
only became a visible fact but fomented a political crisis that bit 
deeply into the sense of a growing American-European community. 
There thus recurred the old motif that pitted American against Euro¬ 
pean destinies, but now under the new conditions of physical in¬ 
volvement that called for a new assessment of their historical rela¬ 
tionship. The thesis of common origins was still necessary but no 
longer sufficient; the thesis of a common future was sufficient, but 
under the circumstances no longer deemed necessary. From criteria 
of relevancy based on the logic of kinship or opposition Americans 
were being forced to develop a new historical logic that could do 
without such rational categories and that could draw valid princi¬ 
ples of relevancy from the multiform mixtures of the familiar and 
the alien in the actual history of American relations with Europe. 

Fourth, one of the most definite new impulses generated among 
historians by the renewed consciousness of American individuality 
during and immediately after the war was the large-scale shift of 
attention to the history of the totalitarian "enemy.” In practice this 
meant the specialization by unprecedented numbers of American his¬ 
torians first in German and then in Russian history. What lay behind 
these new specialties were fundamental factors that were given point 
by the war, for they have continued to produce some of the best 
American historical literature since the war.® But we are interested 
here precisely in the crystallizing effects of the war. The most obvious 
s See pp. 306-308. 
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of these was the convergence of the histories of these countries and 
of America toward the successive international conflicts that have 
d o min a ted American life. This tendency was reminiscent of the turn 
toward the new and the hostile around World War I, but the later 
historical concern was more intrinsic than the overt international and 
presentist focus of the earlier vintage. For one thing totalitarianism 
imputed an automatic relevance to all aspects of the past, whereas 
the more diiSFuse structure of prior political systems had called for a 
more partial and more selective smdy. Again, where the history of 
alien regions had been studied for the interest in the exotic or in a 
new bilateral relation to the United States, the history of Germany 
and Russia since World War 11 has carried with it the representative 
European function that historians so often have attributed to domi¬ 
nant powers. This function was underscored during the war by the 
reception in many European countries of movements taking their 
initiative and nature from the Nazi and 0 )mmunist parent countries 
a reception that has made Germany and Russia an actual ingredi¬ 
ent in the history of other nations. 

Fifth, the war broadened the hori2ons of American historians be¬ 
yond the more exotic areas within Europe to the far reaches of the 
globe. The important point here is not the growth of Far Eastern, 
Near Eastern, and African history in the United States, however im¬ 
portant this may be in itself, America opens out on the Pacific as well 
as the Atlantic, and the war found an interest in Far Eastern history, 
at least, that was already well established. What is pertinent and 
what was new with the war has been the growing consciousness of 
this extra-Western dimension in the minds of the American historians 
of Europe as the two outlooks of the nation have fused into a single 
network of political relations. like so many other influences of the 
war upon American historiography, this awareness has had two di¬ 
vergent results. On the one hand, it has strengthened the sense of the 
Western community uniting Europe and America vis-a-vis the non- 
Westem cultures whose history has commanded increasing attention 
from American historians. William McNeill’s development from a 
European to a world historian, in his Rise of the West (1963), 
where he locates a generic Western culture in the cross-cultural 
history of humanity, has given a recent focus to this tendency. On 
the other hand, however, die conversion of what had been, to the 
European historians in this country, essentially a bilateral foreign 
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relationship of the United States and Europe into a multilateral 
relationship of the United States to several regions of "which Europe 
was only one has had the effect of reducing the European com¬ 
mitment and enlarging the American dimension. A relationship 
that had posited Europe as the one effective "other” vis-a-vis the 
United States and that had, on this basis, increasingly deemed 
"otherness” a category soon to be transcended had to be rethou^t 
when the new prominence of more radically alien cultures estab¬ 
lished the finality of this category, made it permanent, and thereby 
reduced the status of Europe to a motded mixture of the familiar 
and the alien whose history would have, for Americans, neither the 
intimacy of the one nor the challenge of the other. 

These various lessons of the war contributed to a single net his¬ 
toriographical effect: they rendered inadequate the former assump¬ 
tions and conceptions about the relevancy of European history at dhe 
same time as they made the articulation of some assumptions and 
conceptions about it more necessary than ever. The older notions 
were rendered obsolete by the attenuation or frustration of those 
things that had seemed to be making Europe and America one soci¬ 
ety with one composite past The differences in social structure man¬ 
ifested during the war attenuated the automatic acceptance of Euro¬ 
pean social history as the central bond of unity with America, so that 
Louis Hartz, in his Liberal Tradition in America (1955 ), could re¬ 
vive with renewed relevance the nineteenth century idea of the con¬ 
trasting European and American societies. Again, the simultane¬ 
ous ascension of American and frustrarion of European power called 
for historical explanations rather of the divergence than of the con¬ 
vergence of the international politics affecting the two areas. And yet 
the American military and political involvement in Europe and the 
persistent culmral interchange with Europe seemed to point the other 
way: they were effective in showing a continuing connection that 
prevented the awareness of the divisive factors from turning into a 
historical indifference toward Europe. But if the resulting relation¬ 
ship of America and Europe was too confused to endow American 
historians, as it had in the past, with a stable standpoint from which 
to view European history, it now called upon these historians to help 
construct one. For whereas previous involvements had been physi¬ 
cally sporadic and abstractly continuous they now became physically 
continuous. Consequently, whereas the relationship had hidierto 
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been resolved by the alternation of the theses of divergence and con¬ 
vergence, these opposites were now embodied in one situation—a sin¬ 
gle Atlantic community with running dUffierences between American 
and European values within it—^that required their direct confronta¬ 
tion. This was the framework of problems which the war set for the 
postwar historians. In the postwar era there are, to be sure, historians 
who are driven by the constant motives that have ever inspired one 
kind of history in our civilization: the direct passion for a people, 
a subject, or an epoch. But for the brand of historian whose his¬ 
torical interests are molded by the world about him, the relation¬ 
ship to Eizrope that was once a secure assumption for his smdy of 
European history has now become a prime historical problem. What 
was once an answer now needs to be answered. Direaly or indirectly, 
what is distinctive about the postwar American historiography of 
Europe is addressed to this issue. 

Obviously, all American historians of Europe are not oriented to¬ 
ward this set of problems and even those who are so oriented are not 
exclusively so. Both the American historical profession and the dis¬ 
tinctive qualities that mark its production of European history at pres¬ 
ent will appear distorted in a functional (Erection if the general pro¬ 
fessional context in which such qualities are rooted is not first noted. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that from what may be called, 
in its broadest sense, a quantitative point of view, the development 
of European history in America has continued to be the steady growth 
of a young profession. If the number of scholars in the field be taken 
as the measure, the tendency has been for the steady rise in the pro¬ 
portion of European historians within the American historical profes¬ 
sion as a whole, and even the contemporary shrinkage of Europe*s 
role in the world has not reversed the trench® But it is not only a mat¬ 
ter of warm bodies. Beyond the swelling quantity of historical publi¬ 
cations from the increasing numbers of scholar-teachers called for by 
the American system of higher education, there are independent in¬ 
dices of growth in the increasing variety of sub-fields, the heightening 
level of critical sophistication, and the improving balance between 
specialized, intermediate, and general subjects. Despite the contem¬ 
porary emphases that have as a by-product a comparative weakening 
in some of the traditional areas, the general picture of American his- 

® Derter Perkins and John L. Snell, l^be Education of Historians in the United 
States (1962), pp. 30-33. 
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torical production after an immediate postwar lull has shown a re¬ 
markable advance in the national level of solid performance across 
the European board, with young and recognized scholars in all fields 
respected both at home and abroad,^® The recognition of this per¬ 
formance is necessary not only to understand that the distinctive 
qualities of contemporary historians represent what is new rather 
than what is all-pervasive in the profession but also to grasp the old- 
fashioned scholarly devotion to knowledge for its own sake and the 
undifferentiated interest in European culture that persist as the ele¬ 
mental bases of American historical writing in the field. The bulk of 
American historical literature may thus be viewed as representing 
America s mature subscription to the universalist traditions of scien¬ 
tific scholarship, a subscription that has changed in degree but not in 
kind since the start of the century. 

But some of the shadings in this professional picture do serve as 
indicators of qualitative changes in the contemporary American writ¬ 
ing of history. Even within these older fields of medieval and early 

Examples of such works in the "declining** fields are: For medieval history, 
Raymond DeRoover, The Medici Bank (1948) and Money^ Creditf and Banking 
in Medieval Bruges (1948), Ernst Kantorowicz, The King*s Two Bodies: A 
Study in Medieval Political Theology (1957); Bryce D. Lyon, Prom Fief to 
Indenture (1957); Brian Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory (Cam¬ 
bridge, England, 1955), and Medieval Poor Law (1959); Norman Cohn, The 
Pursuit of the Millennium (1957); George Vernadsky, The Origins of Russia 
(Oxford, 1959); Barnaby C Keeney, Judgment by Peers (1949); Kenneth 
Setton, ed., A History of the Crusades (1955-00). For Renaissance, Hans Baron, 
The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (1955); Gene A. Brucker, Florentine 
Politics and Society, 1343-1378 (1962); William Bouwsma, Concordia Mundi: 
Career and Thought of Guillaume Postel (1957); Wallace K. Ferguson, The 
Renaissance in Historical Thought (1948); Myron Gilmore, The World of 
Humanism (1952); Jack Hexter, Morels Utopia: Biography of an Idea (1952); 
Eugene Rice, The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom (1958), For Reformation, Roland 
Bainton, Here I Stand: Life of Martin Luther (1951) and Travad of Religious 
Liberty (1951); Harold Bender, Conrad Grehel (1950); R Harris Harbison, 
The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation (1956). For English his¬ 
tory, Lawrence H. Gipson, The British Empire Before the American Revolu¬ 
tion (1936- ); Paul Knaplund, Britain: Commonwealth and Empire (Lon¬ 

don, 1956); Wallace Notestein, The English People on the Eve of Colonization 
(1954) ; Conyers Read, Mr, Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth (London, 1955) 
and sequel. Lord Burghley (i960); Caroline Robbins, The Eighteenth Century 
Commonwealthman (1959); Jack Hexter, Reappraisals in History (London, 
1961)- For French history, Gordon Wright, France in Modern Times (i960); 
Leo Gershoy, Bertra?id Barere (1962); Lynn Case, French Opinion on War and 
Diplomacy During the Second Empire (1945); Albert Guerard, Napoleon 111 
(1955) and Prance: A Modern History (1959); and J. Russell 2 dajors several 
studies on representative institutions in sixteenth and seventeenth century France. 
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mcxlem Europe and the national histories of England and France that 
represent much of the staple in American historical scholarship, in¬ 
novations of approach bespeak a heightened awareness of what is 
generally relevant in these traditional areas. Beyond the modernized 
search of scholars like Bryce Lyons and Gaines Post for the typical 
in medieval political instimtions, the signal experiments are those 
that broaden social history through the use of economic and socio¬ 
logical methods and concepts and those that broaden intellecmal 
into cultural history. Robert Lopez on medieval cities and commerce, 
William Aydelotte’s sociology of the House of Commons, and Rondo 
Cameron's analysis of French economic growth illustrate the former; 
Jacques Barzun’s development from DarutnUj Marx and Wagner to 
Berlioz and the Romantic Century, John Clive's blend of history and 
literature in the Scotch Reviewers, Carl Schorske s crossing of social 
and cultural analyses in his Viennese studies, and the symbolic di¬ 
mension of political ideas in the work of Ernst Kantorowicz and Mi¬ 
chael Cherniavsky signalize the latter. 

These newer dimensions of the old fields involve an extension of 
historical interest into areas of human activity that are both more 
universai and more inchoate than the traditional subject matter of 
history. In this sense they are consistent with a second novelty of the 
contemporary period that bypasses the formerly favored European 
areas of American historical exploration in favor of other fields. Both 
the newer dimensions and the newer fields mark a preference for the 
exotic that entails a decisive shift of assumptions away from the 
c omm u ni ty of origins and the community of experience that had gov¬ 
erned these specialties. The assumptions toward which the American 
historians of Europe have shifted belong rather to the pragmatic 
strain of history that has been the constant companion and benefici¬ 
ary of the empirical scholarly tradition in Western historiography. 
In America since the war the pragmatic mode has elicited a number 
of approaches designed to reinterpret European history in the light of 
America’s new position in the world. They accept the bankruptcy of 
the old unitary formulas that posited the common origins, common 
destinies, or common experience of Europeans and Americans and, 
appropriately to both the pluralism of our age and the prominence 
of America in it, they posit only the validity of the American histori¬ 
ographical viewpoint as one among many possible viewpoints and in¬ 
terpret European history through a frank selection of what seems 
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relevant to it. The defining qualities of today’s American history of 
Europe, over and above those of traditional scholarship, are made up 
of the new kind of questions that are being asked of this relevance. 
What we have is a set of issues through which the meaning of Euro¬ 
pean history has become more a matter of historical discovery t ha n 


of historical illustration. 

The most spectacular and perhaps most revealing tendency of 
current European historiography in the United States is the explicit 
expansion of historical fields and subjects from Europe or America to 
Europe and America, but now more for the purpose of coloring 
their internal relations than for accepting a general formula of 
them. The underlying assumptions here are that these relations have 
themselves been subject to historical change and that the special 
function of American historiography is to reinterpret each period 
and field of European history in the light of them. As happens so 
often in the American historical profession, the latest fashions find 
their way immediately into the textbooks. While there cer ta i n ly has 
been no dearth of texts on our joint Western civilnation or its main 
components, the period since the war has witnessed the new appe^- 
ance of textbooks that take as their main theme the relations of his¬ 
torical Europe with the rest of the world and particularly with Amer¬ 
ica—^not in the old sense of the "expansion of Europe but wdth. a 
reciprocal, problematical orientation.^^ Too often the execution of 
this design has been through mere juxtaposition, but in a text like 
Solomon Bloom’s Europe ani America (1961) the history of the re¬ 
lations between Europe and America becomes the actual theme 
around which the respective histories are organized. 

More enduring and more indicative of the far-reaching implica¬ 
tions of t b^s new horizon for American historiography have been the 
interpretive scholarly works that have registered it. These have been 
of two kinds. The broader, more analytical type deals with com¬ 
mon themes or movements and differs from its nineteenth century 
prototype precisely in the care taken to differentiate the national and 
regional varieties within the whole. The most spectacular achieve¬ 
ment of this kind has undoubtedly been Palmer’s Age of the Demo- 


Kg., John B. Rae and Thomas H. D. MBhoaeY. TheUni^d States 
History (1949); K K Palmer, History of the Modern World (1950), Geoffr^ 
Bruun and Henry Steele Commager, Europe and Amenm 

Louis Gottschalk and Donald Lach. The Transformation of Modern Europe 


(1954)- 
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cratic Revolution (1959) with its revealing subtitle, A Political 
History of Europe and America, 1760-1800, but Alan Simpson’s 
Puritanism in Old and Netc England ( 1955 )»Boyd Shafer s Nation¬ 
alism (195 5 ), and Hans Kohn’s American Nationalism ( 1957 ) 
resent a stmtlar tendency. The currency of such an approach is re¬ 
flected in the theme for the regional conference of the International 
Society for the History of Ideas for 1962—"Ideas of Social Change 
Since the American and French Revolutions: The Assimilation and 
Transformation of European Ideas in the New World. A second, 
more empirical type of contribution to the history of European- 
American relations has been the description of the European contribu¬ 
tion to specific American policies or movements. The two outstand¬ 
ing recent works along this line have been Arno Mayer s P olitical 
Origins of the New Pyiplomacy and Felix Gilberts To the Farewell 
Address, Over and above the original elucidation of their American 
problems such works provide particular external—^i.e., American— 
points of reference for European history and thereby permit selection 
from and synthesis of the European past on the basis of criteria that 
are themselves historical— Le., that have actually been effective in 
the American past. This approach has already been frankly adopted 
on a general level as well in the sttU incomplete Welles-McKay 
series, in which each volume, usually written by a historian, is fo¬ 
cused on the relations of a foreign country to the United States and 
integrates an interpretive synthesis of that country’s modern history, 
since the American Revolution, into this framework.^^ The meaning 
of European history, from this point of view, is compounded of those 
events, institurions, and ideas that crystallized from the multiform 
welter of human activities sufficiently either to achieve recognition 
by or to enter into relations with an outside party, and American his¬ 
tory comes to the aid of the American historian of Europe in deter¬ 
mining what this meaning is. 

A parallel development on the side of the American historians of 
the United States, moreover, serves to reinforce this tendency of the 
European historians, since the former have tended to expand their 
own operational horizons to include the European dimension. The 
most direct approach to the problem from this side has been Michael 

^ Simmer WeUes and Donald C McKay, eds., *The American Foreign Policy 
library” (1945- ). For one of the outstanding volumes in the series for 

Europe, see H. Stuart Hughes’s The United States and Italy (1953). 
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Kraus’s The Atlantic Civilization: Eighteenth Century Origins 
(1949). For obvious reasons the consciousness of the European con¬ 
nection has always been strong in the American colonial historians, 
who effectively incorporated it into their writing from the days of Os¬ 
good, Beer, and Andrews, and this tradition has been extended by 
such current practitioners in the field as Samuel Morison, Lawrence 
Gipson, Perry Miller, and Carl Bridenbaugh. For the national period, 
historians of the United States continue to lag in exploiting the 
European context of joint subjects, but the prewar achievements of 
Marcus Hansen and George Pierson still stand, for the transmission 
of people and of ideas respectively, and the subsequent work of Oscar 
Handlin and of Henry Pochmann {^German Culture in America, 
1957 ) keeps the field open from the American side. 

More recent, more novel, and more fundamental has been the in¬ 
creasing postwar awareness of the larger framework as a continuing 
conditioner of American development and consequently as a con¬ 
ceptual tool for the interpretation of American history. Historically 
minded social scientists, with their thematic interests, have naturally 
been in the van here,^^ but guild historians are also turning from the 
blanket acceptance or rejection of the American community with 
Europe to the historical definition of it. Bernard Bailyn’s recent inter¬ 
pretation of the American Revolution in the light of its problemati¬ 
cal European associations;^^ David Potter’s analyses of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century movement for American unity in the context of 
parallel contemporary movements in Europe; and Richard Hof- 
stadter’s emphasis upon the concept of regressive classes that has 
proved so fruitful in the revolutionary historiography of Europe: 
these are prominent examples of the participation by United States 
historians in what has become a joint enterprise to determine the de¬ 
velopment of the respective components within the American-Euro- 
pean community. 

i 3 E.g., Hartz, op cit; Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (1948); 
Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (i960); "Walt W. Rostow, *Tbe United States 
in the World Arena (i960); Clinton Rossiter, Marxism: The View from 
America (i960). 

14 "Poltical Experience and Enlightenment Ideas in Eighteenth Century Amer¬ 
ica,” in AHR, LXVII (1962), 339-52. 

15 David M. Potter, "National and Sectional Forces in the U.S.,” in Cambridge 

Modern History, voL X (Cambridge, i9<5o), pp. 603-30; "The Historians’s Use 
of Nationalism and Vice AHR, LXVII (1962), 924-50. 

15 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (195 5 ) • 
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A concomitant of the expanded framework for European history 
in the United States has been the devaluation of specialization in the 
particular European nations. This second major feature of contem¬ 
porary historiography is, to be sure, restrained by the expediential re¬ 
quirements of American graduate training that continue to make 
concentration on one nation s sources the most practicable way of 
making and testing young scholars, but even the large universities 
that can afford historical specialists are calling increasingly for su¬ 
pranational combinations of skills, not for reasons of economy but 
tx) meet the newer standards of relevance. This feature has been espe¬ 
cially prominent in postwar historical writing, for two of its most no¬ 
table qualities may be considered as correlatives of the drift away 
from national specialties. The most obvious of these is what might be 
called multilateral European history—^that is, the selection of some 
central movement or event in which several European nations were 
participant as nations and the smdy seriatim of their respective roles. 
Some of the above-mentioned works in which America is an overt 
referent—^like Palmer s and Mayer's—^fall into this category, but it 
includes also outstanding performances in which the American refer¬ 
ence is either replaced by the Russian, as in Kennan's, or absent al¬ 
together, as in Mattingly’s.^'^ Whatever the variations, we have here 
a signal attempt to wed die "scientific” and pragmatic strains in the 
American historical tradition, using a phenomenological rather than 
a thematic mode of cohesion. 

Less obviously geared to the larger canvas of contemporary Euro¬ 
pean historians but scarcely explicable witiiout it is the rising prefer¬ 
ence for substantive over national specialization, and particularly, 
as the most striking instance of this preference, the vogue of intellec¬ 
tual history. The general point can be illustrated by the development 
of mil i tary history and history of science from technical fields into 
dimensions of general history that have already produced intensive 
analyses of supranational problems.^® It can also be seen in the eco¬ 
nomic historians’ attention to the process of industrialization that 
has drawm together the various national societies of the West and 
requires consideration from the multinational point of view. David 

George F.^ Keonan, Russia and the West Under Lenin and Stalin (i960); 
Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy (1955 ) and The Armada (1959). 

18 Especially John U. Nef, War and Human Progress (1950) and Charles C 
Gillispie, The Edge of Objectivity (i960). 
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Landes general essay on the nineteenth century industrial revolution 
and Rondo (yanieron^s disposition of European economic growth 
iirouncl the j)r()bJem of French capital formation show the fruitful¬ 
ness of this approach for American scholarship.’** The subject matter 
of intellectual history is even more integrally cosmopolitan, and the 
popularity of the field is explicable perhaps as much by its generic 
Western context as by the availability of its sources.^® Beyond this 
formal function in the expanded framework of today’s scholarship, 
intellectual history has the further attraction of dealing in general 
concepts that may double as historically valid principles of historical 
interpretation. Now, as we have seen, there is nothing especially new 
about European intellectual history in America, which goes well back 
into the nineteenth century in a continuous historiography. What is 
new about it at present is its employment to construct a pan- 
European theme rather than to illustrate a prefabricated one. It is not 
that contemporary historians are so much more "objective” than 
their predecessors but that the standards of scientific scholarship have 
now been fully applied to intellectual history and, mote important, 
that historians, like so many other men of our time, have no prefabri¬ 
cated theme to illustrate. Intellectual historians now tun the gamut 
from monographs to syntheses, but even within the latter category 
the contrast with past historiography is clear in the gulf between the 
tensile, questioning treatments of a Baumer, a Brinton, and a Masur 
on the one side and what now seems like the archaic if assured pro- 
grcissivism of a Draper, a White, or Robinson on the other.®^ 

A third major feature of the contemporary American historiogra¬ 
phy of Europe, seemingly an antithesis of its expanded framework 
but actually a corollary of it, consists in the extended use of deliber- 

Landes' essay is in the new Columbia University Chapters in Western Civilka^ 
tion (1962); Cameron's book is France and the Economic Development of 
Europe, 'sH()o-tot4 (1961). The expansion of military history to a dimension of 
general history reflects a similar development. See especially Nef, op. cit. 

2*0 Note particularly the recent emphasis on the Enlightenment as an international 
context for special subjects—e.g., Richard Herr, The Eighteenth Century Revolu¬ 
tion in Spain (1958)—and on Russian intellectual history as the crossroads of 
Europe-—see, for example, Martin Malia, Alexander Herzen and the Birth of 
Russian Socialism, i8i2-x8yy (1961); Nicholas Riasanovsky, Russia and the 
West in the Teaching of the Slavophiles (1952); and Hans Kohn, Fan-Slavism, 
Us History and Ideology (1953). 

Franklin L. Baumer, Religion and the Rise of Scepticism (i960); Crane 
Brinton, A History of Western Morals (1959); Gerhard Masur, Prophets of 
Yesterday (1961). 
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ate fcKal devices to specify general history. The fact that, as we have 
jxist seen, general history tends to take form around particular inter¬ 
national events, institutions, and ideas itself reveals the tendency to¬ 
ward concretion, but it is the new emphasis both on and within biog¬ 
raphy and urban history, those most particulari2ed units of personal 
and social study, that exhibits the full extent of the pressure. The 
standards of historical vis-a-vis other brands of biography are now 
definitely articulate in the proposition that its subjeas must register 
the facts and factors of their age that flowed into, through, from, and 
around them. This approach operates in the preferred choice of sub¬ 
jects from pivotal positions in mass movements as well as in their 
treatment primarily for the illumination of these movements.^” City 
history has similarly been turned to microcosmic purposes. Franklin 
Ford took his stand at Strasbourg as a point to "look out from" upon 
Europe in his opposition to the "over-emphasis upon nationhood,*’’ 
while for Carl Schorske Vienna at the turn of the century was the 
locus for the observation of a culture in crisis.^ The capital cities in 
the studies by William Jenks and David Pinkney furnished con¬ 
venient frames for the depiction of national regimes and move¬ 
ments.”^ 

The use of special, biographical, or local history as the vehicle of 
more general historical processes is an obvious convenience for peri¬ 
ods in which the materials for the solution of general historical ques¬ 
tions are too voluminous for a direa response by historians and for 
problems that require the use of the more intensive ancillary disci¬ 
plines, whether social or humanistic. Equally obvious is the role of 
such methods in reconciling the demands of precise research with 
the larger interpretations that confer a general meaning upon the re¬ 
search and more particularly in perpetuating the summary distilla¬ 
tions of European history that have always been appropriate to the 

^ Eg., Klaus Epstein, Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German Democ¬ 
racy (1959); Rudolph Biaion, Defeaied Leaders: The Political Pate of CaUlaux, 
Jouvenel, and Tardieu (i960); Leo Gershoy, Bertrand Barere (1962). It may 
be noted that even such a gifted amateur historian as J. Christopher Herold, 
with all his talent for portraiture, entitled his biography of the Madame de 
Stael, Mistress to an Age. 

^ Franklin E Ford, Strasbourg in Transition, 1648-1-789 (1958), p. viii; Carl E. 
Schorske, **Politics and the Psyche in fin de siecle Vienna,” ARR, LXVI (1961), 
930-46. 

William A. Jenks, Vienna and the Young Hitler (i960); David Pinkney, 
Napoleon HI and the Rebuilding of Paris (1958). 
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American angle of vision. In this quest for the representative person¬ 
ality or institution, these fields are similar to the intermediate genre of 
past American historiography.^® But at the same time these new fo¬ 
cal, or microcosmic, approaches—^whether through crucial themes, 
events, individuals, or localities—^have altered the status of the gen¬ 
eral meanings in European history and have thereby changed too the 
relationship between European history and American historiography. 
The unitary process—^whether providential, cultural, political, or so¬ 
cial—that historians formerly assumed to lie behind history was es¬ 
sentially a continuous and universal process, and consequently those 
categories of events that were meaningful in the process were im¬ 
mediately meaningful, wherever they took place, to observers every¬ 
where. Now, however, the units that historians use to obtain coher¬ 
ence have become immanent and frequently discontinuous as the 
belief in the rational, long-range process has fallen away; conse¬ 
quently, the relationship between these historical units, however syn¬ 
thetic, and the outside historian can no longer be assumed—^it must 
be created. For the American historian of Europe, beyond those seg¬ 
ments of European history that have an overt external reference, the 
meaning of the European past emerges not from the built-in substan¬ 
tive relevance of certain kinds of European events but from a deliber¬ 
ate American approach to all kinds of European events that constructs 
its own meaning by investing them with a generality sufficient to 
make them intelligible to outsiders?® Thus, where the relationship 
between European history and the American historian used to be a 
function of a general interpretation of history, general interpreta¬ 
tions of history are now a function of the relationship between Euro¬ 
pean history and the American historian. 

Fourth, then, American historians, conditioned by the contempo¬ 
rary blend of community with and separate identity from Europe, 
have reflected this influence in the widespread tendency to view Eu¬ 
ropean history from the point of view of its lost causes. This tendency 

25 See pp. 275-77, 285-87. 

26 Mattingly has testified pointedly to this evolution of the American historical 
point of view, indicating that whereas Mahan’s generation saw the Armada as 
a struggle for the command of the seas and Mattingly himself in 1940 saw it as 
a general revolutionary war, his return to the subject after World War II was 
dominated by the conviction that ”a fresh eye,” reviewing all the evidence, could 
**re-create ... a series of connected historical scenes” that would bring new 
vitality and new meaning to it. Mattingly, The ArTrutda, pp. v-vii. 
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has both a professional and an intellectual facet. On the first count, 
American scholars in European history are impelled as much as any 
other scholars by the urge to "fill gaps” in previous knowledge, and 
national historians are wont to leave such gaps precisely in their na¬ 
tion’s lost causes. More substantial, however, is the intellectual facet: 
the preoccupation with the lost cause in Europe is the present disillu¬ 
sioned, relativked version of that liberal faith in the progressive at¬ 
tainment of the international good society that has played such a 
large role in American historiography. The faith itself has been 
ruptured and as a substantive pattern is no longer meaningful for 
history, but it has bequeathed a point of view compounded of Amer¬ 
ican reality and European potentiality that furnishes the standards of 
selection and interpretation for the American historians’ addiction to 
such liberal frustrations as the revolutions of 1848,^^ French and 
Italian socialism,^® German liberalism and socialism,^® the democratic 
integrity of small nations,^® and the democratic losers of the Russian 
revolution.^^ 

The concern with such political failures is part of the general im¬ 
pulse to study the failure of rationality in history, and it is this same 
impulse that helps to mold a fifth characteristic feature of today’s 
European historiography in America: the new emphasis on and ex¬ 
pertise in the histories of Germany and Russia. In good measure, to 
be sure, the American involvement in hot and cold war with these 
countries has inspired this achievement, and it is undeniable that the 


Robertson, Revolutions of 1848 (1952); Arnold mitridge, 
Men tn Crtsis: The Revolutions of 1848 (1949); R. John Rath, The Viennese 
Revolution of 1848 (1957); Theodore S. Hamerow, Restoration, Revolution, 
Reaction (1958), 


28 Hen^ W. Ehrmann, The French Labor Movement from Ropular Front to 
IMenUion (1947); Aaron Noland, The Founding of the French Socialist Party 
(1956); Val Lorwin, The French Labor Movement (1954). 

Walter M. Smon, The Failure of the Prussian Reform Movement 
^^55) > leonard Krieger, The German Idea of Freedom (1957); Carl E. 
Schorske, German Social Democracy, 190J-1917; Development of the Great 
Schism (1955). 

^E.g., Ch^l^ A. GvUck, Austria from Hapsburg to Hitler (2 vols., 1948); 
He^ L. Rumania: Political Problems of an Agrarian State (1951): 

Robert L. Wolff. The Balkans in Our Time (1956): John A. Lukacs, The Great 
Powers and Eastern Europe (1953). 

Hai^n. The Russian Marxists and the Orient of Bolshevism 
O^r Radk^, The Agrarian Poes of Bolshevism (1958); Robert 

R^rnljismZT^Z). 
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Nazism and the Bolshevism that have been the chief points of contact 
with Amcfita have furnished the chief points of reference for 
American historians. But if the explicit American connection was the 
SRirting point the iserformance hits gone well beyond it, and we find 
that withiti the framework set by it American historians have pur¬ 
sued all kinds of historical problems that are internal to the national 
culture under study and bear only the most general of relations with 
the point of departure.”^ 

Once again the path from pragmatic origins to genuine re-creation 
that American historians have traveled has both a professional and 
an intellectual lane. Professionally, they have come to view them¬ 
selves as the utility men of European history. The nature of the Nazi 
and Soviet regimes has been such as to invalidate all but the mono¬ 
graphic history written under them and to shake the nerve even of 
the post-Nazi historians. American historians have postulated a suf¬ 
ficient community of historical interests for themselves to take up the 
slack and a .sufficient superiority in the American conditions of his¬ 
torical writing for their own interpretations to be more valid than 
tho.se of the native scholars.”” 

The intellectual process that has led American historians of Ger¬ 
many and Russia to expand a pragmatic into an intrinsic historical 
interest starts from the usual concern to articulate the background 
and context of Nazi.sm and Bolshevism”^ but is soon dominated by 
the problem of distinguishing between what is generic to Europe and 
what is distinctively national in this background and context. The 
predominant role of this problem stems in part from the suprana- 

02 H,K., Jerome Blum, Loti and. Peasant in Russia from the Ninth to the Nine- 
toonth Century (ipdi); Michael Cherniavsky, Tsar and People: Studies in 
Russian Myth ( 1961 ); Hajo Holbotn, A History of Germany; The Reforma- 
tion ( 1959 )* 

See Holborn's argument that when viewed from America German history 
acquires a broader perspective and a comparative dimension that makes "many 
events and ideas of German history . . . assume their proper proportions." 

thidey p. 3Ca r • -L * 1- 

Thin is most apparent in the several anthologies of Russian history that seek, 
if only by juxtaposition, to tie prerevolutionary Russia into Soviet developments. 
EKm Cyril B. Black, ed., The Transformafion of Russian Society: Aspects of Socm 
Change Since t86x (i960); Richard Pipes, ed., The Russian Intelkgentsta 
(i9(5i): Ivo J. Lederer, ed., Russian Foreign Poltcy; Essays *n Hfstor*^ Per¬ 
spective (1962). But it holds true too of an impressive synthesis of pre-Nazi and 
Nazi history like Gordon Craig's PoUtics of the Prussian Army, 1660-194} 

(Oxford, 1933)- 
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tional emphasis of today’s historians and in part from the actual his¬ 
tory of these nations that made the form of receiving cultural and 
political influences from the West a crucial faaor in their develop¬ 
ment. In this problem, then, the issues of historiography and of his¬ 
tory meet Not only has the totalitarian climax of these national his¬ 
tories helped to endow the American historiography in these fields 
with a more general and more analytical cast than in others but the 
historiographical issue of discovering appropriate categories for a 
partially alien culture overlaps the interpretive issue of explaining 
the particular national divergence from the continuity, the ration¬ 
ality, the humanism, and the liberalism of the Wesr.^® Since Western 
historical categories are attuned to Western values, American his¬ 
torians are drawn to the intrinsic categories of the more exotic 
European cultures not merely to understand these cultures but to in¬ 
crease their understanding of the departures from continuity, ration¬ 
ality, humanity, and freedom that now dwell in their views of his¬ 
tory in general Germany and Russia have thus become test cases for 
the renovation of the progressive conception of history, and the his¬ 
torian’s success in merging Western and exotic categories of his¬ 
torical explanation for these fields becomes a prerequisite to any gen¬ 
eral interpretation of history.^® 

The tendency of German and Russian history in the United States 
to function as a means of reorienting the general principles of his¬ 
torical interpretation is but one expression of the larger tendency in 
the contemporary American historiography of all Europe—its sixth 
and final feature in this enumeration—^to emphasize the counter¬ 
revolutions in European history. Counterrevolutions should here be 
taken in the broadest sense to mean those movements that arose to 
oppose, divert, absorb, or check the familiar "isms” that have molded 
the progressive conception of history. Obviously, what we have here 
is the obverse side of the concern for lost progressive causes. The 
relationship is clear in works like J. Selwin Schapiro’s Liberalism 
and the Challenge of Fascism (1949) and Eugen J. Weber’s Ac- 
tion Francdse (1962), which investigate the contrapuntal responses 

^ See Henry L. Roberts, 'Eastern Europe and the Historian,’* Slavic Review, XX 
C1961), 509-16. 

For an extreme erample of this position, see Hannah Arendt’s influential The 
Origins of Totalitarianism (1951). For a more moderate position, see Carl J. 
Friedrich and Thigniew K. Brzezinski’s Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy 
(1956). 
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to the progressive cause even in Britain and France, where it was ap¬ 
parently triumphant, but the prevalence of the tendency is confirmed, 
even where the connection is not articulate, in the widespread ad¬ 
dress to the history of conservative politics across the national map 
of Europe.'*’^ Some of this historical literature undoubtedly evinces a 
genuine conservative point of view, but since it has not yet stimu¬ 
lated a general conservative interpretation of European history its his¬ 
toriographical importance does not lie here. Where it does lie is per¬ 
haps best indicated by the analogous tendency in intellectual history, 
where it is not obscured by the local and divertive eflFects of political 
passion. 

Certainly the latest phase of the European intellecmal history of 
American vintage is dominated by the interest in cultural counter¬ 
revolution—that is, in the men and themes which are reactions 
against the standard rationalism, meliorism, secularism, and individ¬ 
ualism of progressive intellectual history. Contemporary intellectual 
studies have tended to cluster around two periodic poles, the eight- 
teenth cenmry Enlightenment and the early twentieth cenmry cul¬ 
tural crisis, but since the first is interpreted in the light of the second 
their historiographical meaning is conjoint In part, obviously, these 
concerns reflect the effort of our generation to reinterpret the past in 
the light of the cultural crisis of the present but the meaning of the 
effort lies not in the fact of the reinterpretation but in its content. Led 
by Peter Gay, Frank Manuel, and Lester Crocker, a new generation 
of American historians have brought to the fore the complex and 
tensile nature of the Enlightenment by laying stress in general on the 
variety and ambiguity of its points of view and in particular upon 
the empirical, pessimistic, mythic, and existential qualities through 

37 E.g., for England, see Stephen Graubard, Burke, Disraeli, ani Churchill: The 
Politics of Perseverance (1961); for France, Robert F. Byrnes, Anti-Semitism 
in Modern Prance (1950), Albert Guerard, Napoleon 111 (1955), and Lynn 
M. Case, Prench Opinion on War and Diplomacy in the Second Empire (1954); 
for Germany, Gordon Craig, Politics of the Prussian Army, 1660-1^45 (Oxford,, 
1955)» Klemens von Klemperer, Germany's New Conservatism (1957), Theo¬ 
dore Hamerow, Restoration, Revolution, Reaction (1958), Hans Rosenberg, 
Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, Autocracy: The Prussian Experience, i66o-i8xy (1958) 
Paul W. Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction: A Study of Political Anti-Semitism 
in Imperial Germany (1949); for Russia, see introduction in Richard Pipes, ed., 
Nikolai Karamzin: Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia (1959); Nicholas 
Riazanovsky, Nicholas 1 and Official Nationality in Russia, 182$-185$ (1959); 
Sidney Monas, The Third Section: Police and Society in Russia Under Nicholas 
I (1961). 
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which En1 fghtenme nt writers themselves limited the contrary values 
hypostadzed in the tradirional picture.^® The tendency of this recent 
scholarship, illustrated in Gay’s strictures upon Becker’s Heavenly 
CUy^ is to make the Enlightenment more relevant to the ages that 
succeeded thgLn to those that preceded it. This relevance, however, is 
pursued not by establishing a new substantive continuity of succes¬ 
sion but rather by postulating the essential discontinuity of the 
Enli^tenment at both ends and by examining, intensively and sym¬ 
pathetically, the status of its humane values in a complex age of 
rapid change analogous to our own.^® 

The recent historical analyses of European culture in the decades 
sp anning the turn of our century are even more explicit in taking as 
dieir points of departure the developments against or beyond the ra¬ 
tional humanism of the Western tradition. Stuart Hughes begins 
with the critiques of Marx, Gerhard Masur with the breakdown of 
nineteenth century European "rationalism,” and Fritz Stern with the 
counterrevolution against "liberalism and secularism.” And yet 
what remains as true for these intellectual historians as for their col¬ 
leagues in Enlightenment history is that their study of what we have 
called the cultural counterrevolution is neither a reflex of the con¬ 
servative present nor even necessarily a study of conservatism. For 
these historians take not only as their context but as their constant 
points of reference the familiar liberal values that were questioned 
or denied by the historical agents of their inquiry.^^ Although there is 

Peter Gay, ’The Enlightenment in the History of Political Theory,” Political 
Science Qmartarly^ LXIX (1954), 374-89, and Voltair^s Politics (1959); Frank 
E. Manuel, The Eigbteetssb Century Confronts the Gods (1959) 

Prophets of Paris (1962); Lester G. Crocker, An Age of Crisis (1959). See too 
Henry Vyrerberg, Historic Pessimism in the French Enlightenment (1958). For 
the incapsniadoa of the Austrian Enlightenment in a conservative cycle see 
Robert A. K a nn , A Study in Austrian Intellectual History: From Late Baroque 
to Romanticism (i960). 

Peter Gay, "Carl Beier s Heavenly City/* Polkicd Science Quarterly, LXXII 
(1957), 182-99. 

”**^The implied issue in die recent interchange betvreen Gay and Crane Brinton 
on the secular religiosity of the Jacobins "was precisely that of discontinuity (Gay) 
vs. continuity (Brintcm). AHR, LXVI (1961), 664-82. 

H. Stuart Hugh e s , Consciousness and Society: The Re-orientation of European 
Sodd Thought, 1890-1930 (1958); Gerhard Masur, Prophets of Yesterday: 
Studies in European Culture, 1890-1914 (1961); Fritz Stem, The Politics of 
Cultural Despair: A Study in the Rise of the Germanic Ideology (1961). 

See Stuart Hughes’^ frank confession that "the base line” from which his 
analysis of the twentieth century proceeds is "the humane tradition” of the 
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a patent connection between their historical subjects and the present, 
these historians draw only their questions and not their interpreta¬ 
tion from such a connection. Emphasizing the inimitable chataaer of 
their period of study to lie in the running tension, conflict, and bal¬ 
ance between the progressive forces of the Western tradition and 
their antitheses, they cannot explain it by assigning it a place in any 
continuous process of history, since the counterrevolution cuts the 
period ofl from its past and the liberal persistence isolates it from the 
present. The early twentieth century, then, like the Enlightenment 
has become one of those fertile periods in which the interruption of 
historical continuity entails the dependence of the general interpreta¬ 
tion of history upon the particular interpretation. With the fragmen¬ 
tation of the liberal tradition that has furnished American historiog¬ 
raphy with its dominant values and interpretive criteria, American 
historians seek in the modern history of Europe, where the fragmen¬ 
tation has gone furthest, the knowledge that will permit the recon¬ 
struction of a framework of history whence assured values and inter¬ 
pretive criteria for historiography may once more be drawn. From 
pre.sent indications we may project a framework that will retain the 
political and social focus as the analytical measure of cultures and 
the liberal scale as the language of historical communication to 
Americans, but ensconced now in a notion of historical process that 
modern Europe shows to be open, plural, discontinuous, devious, vo¬ 
litional, and immanent in the actual events of history. 


eighteenth century Enlightenment. Hughes, Consciousness ofsi Society, p. 27. For 
a contemporary version of this tradition, see Shepard Clough’s Bttsic Vulues of 
WesternCMlkation (i960). 
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If we regard European history in America from the point of view of 
ifs history, it would appear to consist in two traditions, always some¬ 
what involved with each other, which have grown more and more 
integrally together. As the conceptual framework that enclosed the 
European past in a process shared by America has approached the 
raipirical scholarship that had an immediate concern with European 
events whatever their ultimate reference, the framework has lost 
much of its conceptual identity and the scholarship something of its 
universal "scientific” assumptions. What remains is an amalgam of 
analysis and research that plays a distinctive role both in American 
life and in the world’s scholarship. 

For America, European history as written by Americans has serv¬ 
iced the gradual ascent from the known to the unknown and has 
been therefore one of the channels that have led Americans from 
Aeir inward preoccupations toward the understanding of the world 
at large. As we have seen, the development of European history in 
this country has been from an attitude that intrcxluced the knowl- 
edge of the European past within the chrysalis of an already known 
American-European relationship to an atdmde that utilized what was 
common to this relationship as the take-ojf point into the learning 
of what was new and alien to it. The discipline of European history, 
with its blend of the fa miliar and the exotic, has thus been a stepping 
stone to the confrontation of the still more exotic cultures that have 
challenged Americans since the war. 

For the world s scholarship, the American contribution has been 
to make a matter of standard operating procedure what European 
hisiori^ do only in their more philosophical moments: to set Euro- 
peaii history in a general context without losing the vitality of the 
parrioilar event Americans do this not as a matter of historical meta- 
^ysics but as a matter of epistemological necessity: the events can 

understood only when the categories linking the American sub- 
jea with the European objea are arriculated. Just as Europe stands as 
an intermediary between America and world history, so does Ameri- 
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can scholarship occupy an analogous position between the European 
experience and the rest of the world. 

Ultimately, then, the two facets of European history in America that 
make up its contemporary status—^its position in America and its 
position in the world—are one. It has helped to build into the struc¬ 
ture of knowledge meanings that are general without being abstraa, 
and it has contributed its bit thereby to the preparation of men s 
minds for the admission of the hitherto unknown in ways that refine 
but do not violate their fundamental ideas. And this, after all, is the 
prime function of the historical sense. 

But the American historians of Europe are paying the same price 
as their colleagues in American history for the evolution of their his- 
mrical sense: the same process that opens their minds to the re¬ 
finements of knowledge exposes to erosion the fundamental ideas 
and values that are being refined.^ The skepticism toward the pro¬ 
gressive interpretation of history and the current ambiguities of the 
interpretations of progressivism in history are surely signs of the 
common process. And yet the American historians of Europe have a 
counterweight that is not available to the historians of the United 
States. In the very nature of things the inevitable distance between an 
American historian and his European subject will hold his critical 
criteria more inviolate than will his tendency toward identification 
with an American subject- More important, however, the very act of 
historical knowledge requires, from the American historian of Eu¬ 
rope, a set of common concepts that is closer to the level of um- 
versality—and therewith of principle—^than is that of the historian 
of the United States. The European historian is both more impres¬ 
sionable and more puristic— a. combination that identifies him clearly 
as the younger sibling of the American historical profession. 


1 For development in United States history, see John Hi gham , **Beyond Con¬ 
sensus: The Historian as Moral Critic,** AHR, LXVn (1962), 609-26. See too 
W. Stull Holt, "Historical Scholarship,** in Merle Curti, ed., Historical Scholar- 
ship, pp. 97’99- 
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historiography 

i'EUX GILBERT 

THE INSmuiE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 





The history of modern historiography is closely bound up witi na¬ 
tional history and with the political and social developments within 
the nations of the Western world. A study on 'Trench Mathematics” 
or "German Chemistry” would be of little or doubtful value. There 
might be more justification for writing a book on "English Econom¬ 
ics” or "German Philosophy,” but the reader would expect to find in 
such a work treatment of a period in which English economists or 
German philosophers made a particularly important contribution to 
these disciplines. But histories of historical scholarship in individual 
nations—of German historiography or of Italian historiography— 
have been written by well-known scholars, and such works are re¬ 
garded as entirely legitimate underrakings.^ Even general histories of 
historiography are usually divided into chapters or sections each con¬ 
taining rather separate accounts of the historical developments in sin¬ 
gle nations.^ Organization according to "national principles” seems to 
be the most appropriate procedure in dealing with the history of his- 
tory. 

It is hardly necessary to give explanations for the appropriateness 
of this approach. Historical studies form part of the intellectual and 
political history of every nation. Not only have historians fre¬ 
quently been politicians, but history and the political ideas of any 
era are closely conneaed. Much of the historical work done in a 
country is concerned with that country’s past, and the teaching of his¬ 
tory serves the ends of civic education. Thus the connection of his¬ 
torical scholarship with political and social purposes necessary 
establishes significant diflFerences in the way in which historical 
scholarship is pursued in various nations. 

These considerations—obvious as they are ^have a direct bearing 

1 A few of the better-known "national” histories of historiography are Bex^euo 

Croce’s Storia della sforiografia Udiana nel secolo decimononOf 2nd rev. ed. (2 
vols., Bari, 1930); Louis Halphens UHistoire en France depuis cenS ans (P^, 
1914); and Heinrich Ritter von Srbik’s Geist und Geschicbte pom deu$seben 
Humanismus bis zur Gegenwart (2 vols., Muenchen, I950» . j, 

2 See, for instance, Eduard Fueter s Geschicbte der neaeren H^t^grapb*^ 

(1911; 3rd rev. ed., Muenchen, 1936) or George Peabody Goochs 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London, i9i3J frequently reissued). 
Fueter’s book is very unsatisfactory, but it is stiU widely used it is almost 

the only comprehensive history of historiography of some scholarly value. 
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on the subject of this essay: a comparison of European and American 
historical scholarship. The existing bond between historical scholar¬ 
ship and nadonal history circumscribes, defines, and limits its sub¬ 
ject 

In order to make such a comparison meaningful, it seems neces¬ 
sary to go back to the nineteenth century. For with the adoption of 
the critical method and with the professionalization of history, both 
European and American historical scholarship underwent the same 
transformation and their further historical eflForts started from the 
same basis. Nevertheless, the developments in the various nations 
txx>k their own particular forms. Because in each nation historical 
scholarship fulfilled somewhat difiFerent social and political needs, it 
would be almost impossible to make a comparison hinged on an 
evaluation of the relative quality of historical works. What can be 
attempted is a confrontation rather than a comparison, and the result 
dtould demonstrate the characteristic and distinguishing features of 
the European and American h^orical approach. 

But it must also be understood that the term European historical 
scholarship does not mean much more than ”the historical scholar- 
dhtp of the various European nations.” In this essay, reference is made 
cfakfly to historkal work done in France, Germany, and Italy; this is 
a limttatiooL set by the interests and knowledge—or lack of knowl¬ 
edge—of the author.® But in addition, there are certain similarities in 
the institutional organization of academic life in these three nations 
that make it possible to treat them together. If British historiogra¬ 
phy is somewhat slighted in the following essay, this is intentional. 
The reason is that Britirii historkal scholarship is so different from 
that of the G>ntineiit that it would have necessitated an almost 
separate treatment. Moreover, because certain similarities exist be¬ 
tween British and American educational instimrions, a confrontation 
of British and American historical scholarship would present less of a 
contrasL 

* I am folly a:ware tiiat I have not only i»glected the historiographical develop¬ 
ments in eastern Europe, but also the entire field of ancient history; I do not 
know enou^ about these fields to have an independent judgment. 

The footnotes axe not intended to present a complete bibliography: their rnain 
purpose is to orioit the reader about farther discussion of the problems raised 
in the text. Fcutheimoie, the footnotes present in the original language the text 
of passages tran sl a ted into English, so that somewhat free translations could be 
given. 
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In any case it is not my intention to give a full survey of the devel¬ 
opment of historiography or to deal with every important historical 
work or every outstanding historian. My aim is to throw light on the 
present status of historical scholarship in America and Europe and to 
explain how the present situation came about. 
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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF HISTORY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The nineteenth century was the great age of history. Not only were 
the classics of modern historiography—^the works of Ranke, Momm¬ 
sen and Treitschke, Tocqueville, Fustel de Coulanges and Taine, 
Burckhardt, Villari, Macaulay and Maitland—^produced in this cen¬ 
tury, but the study of the past was systematically organized, and his¬ 
tory became a profession. The imperatives of modern historical 
scholarship—^the application of a critical method to the use and eval¬ 
uation of sources, the adoption of recognized techniques for editing 
and presenting material—^as well as the existence of appropriate in¬ 
stitutional accompaniments—^prescribed courses of historical training, 
the establishment of historical research institutes, and the publica¬ 
tion of specialized historical periodicals—are a legacy of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

To discover the reasons for the emergence of a new approach to 
historical studies in the nineteenth century one must consider the 
general development of European thought during this period. The 
acquisition of knowledge about the past and the evaluation of this 
knowledge is a single aspea of man's reasoned effort to understand 
the forces that surround him and to gain insight into the meaning of 
his existence. The basic concepts and ideas xinderlying the modern 
development of historiography are inextricably bound up with the 
general intellectual trends that have shaped the modern outlook: in 
particular, with the secularization of thought by which religious and 
theological explanations of events were replaced by explanations of 
natural causation; with the Romantic reaction to the rationalism of 
the eighteenth century; and with the attempts to overcome the "revo¬ 
lution* by a new philosophy in which continuity was stressed. That 
these intellectual trends were important for the development of mod¬ 
em historiography is undeniable. But the development of the study 
of history in the nineteenth century was also directly connected with 
changes in the political and institutional stmcture of the European 
countries in the era of the French Revolution and Napoleon. Two of 
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the most crucial—and lasting—achievements of this period were the 
centraliisation of administration and the active participation of the 
middle classes in politics. These changes in the political and social 
structure of the European countries, gradual though they were, were 
interdependent. The entrance of the middle classes into politics pre¬ 
supposed both the loosening of the restraints that previously had kept 
separate the classes of society and the abolition of the autonomous 
bodies that previously functioned in the interests of a particular 
class or group of society. Many of the duties formerly carried out by 
corporate organizations were taken over by the governments; their 
tasks were enormously increased. Education, for instance, became the 
"monopoly” of the state. The authority over the field of education 
that the governments acquired could be used for political purposes. 
Because of changes in the power structure, the governments were 
forced to give attention to views and attitudes of people whom previ¬ 
ously they had neglected or regarded as objects to be controlled and 
regulated. Education could become the means by which such groups 
which had been oppressed and in opposition to the traditional ruling 
group could become integrated in the existing order. In such a pro¬ 
gram of civic education the teaching of history was a cornerstone; by 
demonstrating the common fate of all those living in the same polit¬ 
ical society, history served to emphasize the ties that unite people 
rather than the divergent interests of the various social groups. 

The policy of using history to promote the political integration of 
society was directly expressed in a memorandum in which the Aus¬ 
trian Minister of Education, Count Thun, recommended to Emperor 
Franz Joseph the creation of the Austrian Instimte for Historical Re- 
se-arch': "It docs not need lengthy explanation that the effects of a 
sense for national history and its awakening is of great importance and 
efficacy, , . . that intense study of national history promotes patri¬ 
otism, loyalty, love and attachment to the inherited dynasty. ^ Like¬ 
wise, Ranke explained the interest that the King of Bavaria took in 


> "Von wlch cinflussreicher Wichtigkeit aber die Wirkung und Belebung des 
Sinned fuer vaterlaendische Geschichte . . . ■wie foerdernd eindtingliches Sm- 
dium der vaterlaendhchen Geschichte auf die Aniegung des Patriotisn^, der 
Loyalkact» der Liebe und AnhaengHchkeit an das angestammte Herrscherhaus 
wirkt , . . scheint keiner weiteren Ausfuchrung beduerftig. . . Quoted m 
Alphona Ihotskfs ’‘Geschichte des Instituts fuer oesterreichische Geschichts- 
jforschung/* in MUHilung0n des oesterrekhischen Instituts fuer GeschuntsTor- 
schungf Ergaenatungsband XVII (Graz-Koeln, i954)» P* 26. 
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the development of historical scholarship by the particular situation 
in which Bavaria found itself after the Napoleonic Wars. Because 
’'Bavaria was composed of difiFerent tribes and denominations,” it was 
necessary ’’to mitigate contrasts and to merge them in a higher unit.” 
In the opinion of the Bavarian king, historical smdies were particu¬ 
larly suited for these purposes because "their point of departure is 
general history, but they give their due to particularity and individu- 
aHty.”2 

From the point of view of the men in power, of the rulers or their 
ministers of education, the teaching of history was intended to bring 
about deeper understanding for the righteousness of the existing po¬ 
litical situation and greater loyalty to the rulers of the state. Cer¬ 
tainly Ranke regarded the legitimation of the existing political order 
as the principal political aim of historical instruction.^ But in its rela¬ 
tion to contemporary politics the nineteenth century interest in his¬ 
tory had a Janus face. Emphasis on continuity and on the identity of 
die factors which determined past and present necessarily led to the 
idea of the nation as the primary element of historical development. 
In countries like Germany and Italy (or those of eastern Europe) 
where the national state was not yet the given form of political exist¬ 
ence but still a revolutionary aim, historical scholarship and liberal¬ 
ism became allied, and historians were often protagonists of political 
reform. But even in established national states like England and 
France historians were frequently inclined to regard the political life 
of the middle classes to which they diemselves usually belonged (and 
owed their influence) as a central event of history and they tended 
to rationalize progress rather than to defend die status quo. What¬ 
ever the original intentions of the governments in promoting his¬ 
torical studies, many of their practitioners became advocates of gov¬ 
ernment by the people,^ and the grandiose development of historical 

er Ijesondeis die liistorischeii Wisseaschafteii begaeostigte, so zog er 
dabd in Betracht, dass das Koenigreich Bayern aus ^rschiedenen Staemmen und 
Konfessionen besteht, deien Andpathieen er zu bemhigen und in eine allgemeine 
Einheit aufzuloesen wuenschte. Dazn schienen ihm die historischen Studien be- 
sonders ge&goet, die ihren Standpunkt in der allgemeinen Geschichte haben und 
dabei doch der Besonderheit ihr Redit angedeihen lassen,” Leopold von Ranke 
to King Louis II of Bavaria, July 13, 1864; printed in Rankers Das Briefwerk 
(Hamburg, 1949), p. 455- 

^ See Ranke's introduction to the Historiscb polkische Zekschrifs, which he edited 
from 1832 to 1836. 

^On the relation between liberalism and history in France, see Peter Stadler's 
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Studies in nineteenth century Europe became related to die alliance 
of history with the dominant and victorious forces of and 

liberalism. 

The concepts and ideas of historical work as well as its popularity 
in the nineteenth century can be explained in terms of the European 
intellectual history of the preceding centuries and in relation to the 
political problems and tensions that dominated European politics 
since the French Revoludon. But in order to understand the particu¬ 
lar forms which the development of historical scholarship took, and 
which might be briefly charaaerh^ as the professionalization of his- 
tory, it is necessary to describe the institutional framework—^the edu¬ 
cational organization—^within which the development of historical 
studies was to be placed. 

The prerequisite for the rise of historical studies in the nineteenth 
century was the reorganization of the educational system that took 
place all over Europe in the period of the French Revolution and of 
Napoleon. These reforms, particularly those in the universities, cre¬ 
ated the basis for the development of historical scholarship because 
through them history attained an independent position. Although 
history had been taught in universities and institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation all over Europe before the French Revolution, history had not 
been an independent subject. In the law schools legal history was of¬ 
fered, and in the schools of theology ecclesiastical history was stud¬ 
ied. Universal history was taught as an adjuna to moral philc^phy. 
Examples from history were used to illustrate the moral doctrines de¬ 
duced from philosophical assumptions. Before the French Revolu¬ 
tion, history was but an auxiliary science.® The recognition of history 
as an independent field of smdy and the creation of professorships 


Oeschichtschreihung und^ historiscbes Denken in Frankreicb 1789-1871 (Zaerich, 
1958), then the article by Dietrich Gerhard, "Guizot, Augosdn Thierry und 
die Rolle des tiers etat in der Franzoesischen Geschichte," Historische Zeis- 
schrift, CXC (i960), 290-310, and on Michelet, see the standard biography by 
Gabriel Monod, La Vie et la pensie de Jules Michelet (Paris, 1923). 

® For the situation in Germany, see Josef Engel’s ^Die deutschen UniTersitaeten 
und die Geschichtswissenschaft,” in Hundert Jabre Histarische Zeitschrift X859- 
J959, ed. Theodor Schieder (Muenchen, 1959)> PP- 223 E, and Emil Qenieiis 
Scherer’s Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte an den deutschen Umversitaeten 
(Freiburg, 1927); for France, see the following footnote. It should be mentioned 
that the Regius Professorships of Modern KUstory, established in Oxford and 
Canabridge at the beginning of the eighteenth century, were intended to train 
diplomats, not historical scholars. 
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devoted exclusively to the teaching of history qua history belongs to 
the nineteenth century. The circumstances by which this came about 
varied in each country. For instance, in eighteenth century France 
there were frequent complaints about the lack of instruction in his¬ 
tory. The philosophes criticized the abstraa nature of what was be¬ 
ing taught in the institutions of higher education and they demanded 
the introduction of instruction in practical knowledge. As such fields, 
the philosophes urged the teaching of history and geography, which 
diey regarded as complementary and almost identical because both 
history and geography were indispensable in providing knowledge of 
the world in which man lived.® When the ancien regime had been 
overthrown there was at first the feeling that concern with the past 
was obsolete and that history was "a need of princes,” not part of the 
new age.^ However, shortly thereafter in the general overhaul of the 
French educational system, professorships of history and geography 
were established. Later, instruction in these fields was encouraged 
and promoted by Napoleon. But it was not until 1812, and then as a 
result of a curious chain of drcumsmnces, that the two existing pro- 
fessord^^ at the Sorbonne, **history and ancient geography” and 
Tiistory and modem geography” were transformed into three differ¬ 
ent professorships, one for geography, one for ancient history, and 
caie fear modem history.® 

In Germany the crucial event which established history as an inde¬ 
pendent field of study was the foundation of the University of Berlin 
in 1810.® Berlin set a partem that the other German universities were 
to adopt The novel feature in the organization of the University of 


•See Gabriel Monod, ‘Xa Chair dliistoire an College de France,” Revue his- 
torique^ XC (1906), pardcularly 247 ff. For parriculars, see also Louis Liard, 
UEmseigfsemeftt superieur en France, 1789-1889 (Paris, 1888), pp. 98 flF.; 
Charles Jourdain, Hsstoire de WnhersiSe de Paris, vol. II (Paris, 1888), pp. 
199 E. and 382 ff.; AJbert Dumy, ^Instruction publique et la Revolution (Paris, 
1882}, pp. 42 Abel Lefranc, Histoire du College de France (Paris, 1893), p- 
31a 

^Ernest AUain, UOeuvre scolaire de la Revolution (Paris, 1891), p. 125, and 
Alphonse Aulaid, Napoleon 1^ et le monopole universitaire (Paris, 1911), pp. 
24 f. 

•See Albert Goigue, La Facdte des Lettres de VTJniversUe de Paris (Paris, 
3 C 935 ),PP-16-18. 

• Foe a recent discossion, see Ebeihard Kessel’s **Wiihelm von Humboldt und die 
dmtscfae Universicaec,” Studmm generde, VIII (i955), 409-25, and ”Zur 
Geschidite der pfciiosophischen Fakoltat,” Studmm generde, XVI (1963), 118- 

24. 
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Berlin was the pre-eminent position of the philosophical htcoli^. 
For the most part, the older German universities had retained the 
medieval mode of organization: an arts faculty served as a ptq>ara- 
tory school and its requirements had to be met beftare students could 
embark on studies in the higher faculties of law, theology, or medi¬ 
cine. Humboldt, the organizer of the University of Berlin, disre¬ 
garded this hierarchical order of the faculties. In his scheme dK phil¬ 
osophical faculty of the University of Berlin was of equal rank to 
the odaer faculties; ideally, it was even meant to be "the first and 
die mistress of all others.” While the other faculties trained people 
for practical professions, study in the philosophical faculty served to 
educate men; this end was not achieved by indoctrinating students in 
abstract philosophical systems but by making each student a partici¬ 
pant in the exploration of the nature of man and the universe. It 
■was assumed that the study of particular aspects of nature and of so¬ 
cial life would imply an inaeased understanding of the general ctm- 
text of human existence and would result in the acquisition of "true” 
philosophical insight. Thus each field taught within the framework 
of the philosophical faculty in the University of Berlin gave partic¬ 
ular knowledge as well as a general philosophical education; all fields 
were equal but independent Thus history became an autonomcws 
field entrusted to a professor specializing in the teaching of diis field, 
the professor of history. 

The creation of historical chairs at the unrversioes r^resentrf 
only one institutional prerequisite for the professionalization of his¬ 
tory; the establishment of a close connection between tesrarch and 
rt^rhing was anothet For this development again, the increased 
functions of the state resulting from the changes of die revolution^ 
period were decisive. Of course, great historical research en^rises 
had existed in Europe long before the nineteenth century.^ In 1607 
Rosweyde sent out a prospectus which evolved in the serks of the 
Acta Sanctorum, zealously continued by the BoUandi® until 179-^ 
Then there were the manifold enterprises of the Maurists who cwild 


10 According to Schldennacher. quoted by Josef Engel, c*, P- 2^ 

11 See David Knowles’s Great Historical Bwer/wer (London, ^963).^ J- 3 -- 
(The Bollandists), 35-62 (The Maurists). 65-97 (The Monamenta Germ^^ 
Hktorica), iox -34 (The Rolls Series). For eighteenth century res^ pubh^ 
tions. see also Gabriel Monod's 'Du Progrd des 

historique, I (1876). 15-24. and, for a r^nt S) 

cano's Lezioni di storia dei trattati e polatca tnterruaaonde (Torino. 1958). 
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count not only Mabillon, Mart^ne, and Montfaucon among their 
■workers, but who, with Bouquet’s RecueU, can claim to have been 
the ancestor of all national colleaions of medieval documents. And 
there were Muratori and Rymer and Martens; a great variety of re¬ 
search enterprises flourished in the period before the French Revolu¬ 
tion. But those who worked in collecting and editing these materials 
had no connection with teaching or with universities. Some were li¬ 
brarians of a prince or a great lord; some were members of acade¬ 
mies; almost all of them were members of religious orders: Jesuits 
as ■were the Bollandists, Benedictines as were the Maurists. These en- 
teiptises were tied up with the ancien rSgime and disappeared widi 
its collapse. 

It was fitting that historical research enterprises were extinguished 
in a period in which men believed they had overcome the past and 
were entering an entirely new era, the final age. But it was equally 
fitting and inevitable diat the age of revolution was followed by the 
age of historical preoccupation. Attention was direaed again to the 
work that had been accomplidied in previous centuries. But the men 
and the organizations which had undertaken these researches no 
longer existed. The only agent large enough and strong enough to 
reassume the alxmdoned tasks of the previous centuries were the gov¬ 
ernments. 'The government alone possesses the resources which such 
a large enterprise demands,” wrote Guizot, Minister of Education, to 
Kir^ Louis Philqipe, in justification of government subsidies for the 
projea to edit unpublished materials on the history of France.*^ 

The first great stqi in direction of government support for histori- 
^ research enterprises was the foundation of the Rcole des Chartes 
in 1821.^® Plans for the establishment of the Ecole des Chartes had 
been discussed for years before its foundation. It had been decided 
^t its main function was to continue the work of the Maurists, but 
it "Was also to serve to train paleographers, archivists, and librarians; 
moreover, the lectures of the professors of die Ecole des Chartes were 
to be open to all interested students. Despite die recognition of the 
ne^ in France for such an instimtion, the final impetus for its foun¬ 
dation was given by the news that arrived from Germany: that there 

“ le ^vem^ent senl possMe les ressources de tout genre qu’exige cette vaste 
enmpnse ; published in Fianjois Guizot^s MSmoires pour servir i VUstohe ie 
mon tempSf voL HI (Paris, i860), p. 395. 

“See Ecole des Chartes, Uvre du CerOenmre (,1821-1921), voL I: 

L Ecole—son hfstone—son oeuvre (Paris, 1921). 
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a society had been founded for collecting and editing sources of 
medieval German history. 

The meeting which represented the starting point for the work of 
the M^ofiumenta Gstirianiae Historica h^d takgn place in January 
1819* At the beginning it had been thougjit that the enteiptise could 
be financed by voluntary contributions. But soon government sup¬ 
port had to be sought and it was secured; from 1834 the financing of 
the M.ofiufnenta Germania^ Historica was provided by die German 
federal governments. 

Thus the trend of government support for historical research en¬ 
terprises was well underway when in 1832, a historian, Guizot, be¬ 
came Minister of Education in France.^^ Guizods mtntgfprtal activi¬ 
ties deserve attention because diey resulted in aggtgnmg to the 
government a very extended and active role in promoting htsmftral 
scholarship, and they set a pattern which in die course of the nine¬ 
teenth century was adopted in most European countries. Gump’s 
plans were not limited to the collecting and editing of documents and 
chronicles of the Middle Ages; he envisaged a series of publkatbos 
in which the unpublished sources of the entire history of France 
would be printed. The Soci^e de THistoire de France, whidi was 
founded for this purpose and for which Guizot attained large public 
funds, has since 1834 produced more than four hundred volumes. 
But Guizot was aware that the accomplishment of such a plan re¬ 
quired researches diroughout the whole country. When, in earlier 
times, research enterprises had been sponsored by religious CRdets, 
the members who were assigned to these research tatics had enjoyed 
freedom from other duties; moreover, the work of the teseaidbers 
had been immensely facilitated by using tiie contacts that Ac orders 
had in the various parts of Ae country. But now seme secular or¬ 
ganization had to replace Ae net of communications the onkrs had 
possessed. Guizot used Ae governmental machinery to mobilize 
support for Ae plans of Ae Societe de THistoire de France.^® Tbe 
various local officials were ordered to seek out indivHuais who mig^t 
act as agents and representatives of Ae Societe. Moreover, these indi¬ 
viduals received frequently through government Aan nels instme- 

See Guizot, op. cft.f vol. III. 

15 See Xavier Charmes, Le ComitS des Prmnmx bistoriqims e$ sdeiOi^qaes, yoL 11 
(Paris, 1886), particularly the **Rapport relarif a la Teorganisstkm du Gxnhe des 
ttavauz historiques et sciendfiques,** pp. 303-19, but also the documents ptimed 
on pp. 69-97- 
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tions about the material they ought to collect and the procedure they 
ought to follow. Thus, through government intervention, local inter¬ 
ests and activities were infused with a scientific spirit and subordi¬ 
nated to the enterprises directed by leading scholars. Now the local 
societies of antiquarians assumed a somewhat difiFerent character. 
With government interest and support the aims and conduct of these 
local societies became more scholarly and more closely linked to the 
officials who directed libraries and archives. This development was 
not limited to France; indeed local historical societies all over Europe 
assumed new functions. In Germany throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there was a steady increase in the number of regional historical 
societies that were favored and even initiated by the various govern¬ 
ments.^® In Italy, unification brought about the establishment of com¬ 
missions, one for each province, which were charged to supervise and 
coordinate the activities of the various local societies.^'^ In all these 
countries the work of the local historical societies was centered 
around the local archives, and the archivists frequently served as in¬ 
termediaries between the government and the interested citkens. 

Before the French Revolution historical research had been under¬ 
taken by men who were not professors and had nothing to do with 
the universities; the changes which took place in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and which resulted in the professionalization of history were not 
merely modifications in the organization of historical studies. The 
most decisive innovation in the nineteenth century was the establish¬ 
ment of a close connection between research in history and the teach¬ 
ing of history in universities. This link was partly the result of insti¬ 
tutional arrangements: the research institutes that the governments 
created and supported were incorporated in the universities; for in¬ 
stance, the Ecole des Chartes became a part of the Sorbonne; the In¬ 
stitute for Austrian Historical Research belonged to the University of 
Vienna.^® But the dose connection between research and teaching 
was also the almost inevitable consequence of the dependence of 
both universities and research enterprises on government financing. 

See Hennaim Heimpel, Gescbscbtsvereine Einst uni Jetzt (Goettingen, 1963), 
pardcularly pp. 9 £f. 

^ySee U ^^Arcbivio storico Udiano** e Vopera cinquantenaria della jR. Deputa- 
zione Toscana di stofia patria (Bologna, 1916), particularly pp. 263 ff. and the 
report on the first congress of the various regional historical societies in Arch* 
wio storico napoletano, IV (1879), 601-803. 

See Lhotsky, op, cit,, p. 29. 
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It was natural that in seleaing men to condua research projects the 
governments turned to those men who were their employees as uni¬ 
versity teachers or archivists. Thus Michelet, who filled Guizot s 
place at the Sorbonne, reported to the Societe de THistoire de France 
about collections o£ manuscripts,^® and Mignet, who direaed the 
archives of the French Foreign Ministry, edited for the Societe the 
volumes containing the negotiations alwut the Spanish Succession. 
The tendency of delegating to one person the two functions of uni¬ 
versity professor and director of research enterprises grew stronger. 
The Historische Kommission at the Bavarian Academy in 1858, the 
year of its foundation, was almost exclusively composed of the pro¬ 
fessors of history at the leading German universities—^Berlin, Mu¬ 
nich, Heidelberg, Jena, Koenigsberg, Goettingen, Wuerzburg, and 
Erlangen.*® And one need only to mention the names of Mommsen, 
Langlois, and Stubbs to indicate to what extent by the end of the 
nineteenth century participation in research and direction of re¬ 
search enterprises had become a function of the professor of history. 

So far, I have discussed die change in historical teaching and re¬ 
search that took place in the nineteenth century. This development 
also had bearing on the writing of history. It became an axiom that 
historical writing must be based on research, and that presupposed 
knowledge of original sources and of methods for the critical evalua¬ 
tion of sources. Political interest or literary talent was no longer 
enough for the writing of history; it required specialized training. 
The university professor occupied a key position in which he domi¬ 
nated teaching, writing, and research in history. 

I have characterized the nature of the innovations that occurred in 
the nineteenth century as consisting in a "professionalization of his¬ 
tory.” Acquisition of particular skills —ihe ability to handle the crit¬ 
ical method—^by means of a training directed exclusively toward the 
education of historians was the essence of the new stage in the history 
of historiography in the nineteenth century. But we can also notice 
a development of the tendencies that usually accompany profession¬ 
alization: specialization and bureaucratization. 

Historians, proud of the independence which their field of interest 
had attained, were eager to have their own outlets for their publica- 

See Charmes, op. cif., vol. II, p. 45, and Monod, Michelet, pp. 357 ff. 

20 See Die Historische Kommission hei der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1838-1938 (Goettingen, 1958), p. 207. 
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tions. In 1859 the German Historische Zeitschrift was founded, in 
1876 the French Revue historique, in 1884 the Rivisfa storica italic 
ma, and in 1886 the English Historical Reviev/. But they soon seemed 
insufficient. New periodicals were created for particular aspects of 
history or for special periods. Moreover, distinct geographical re¬ 
gions established their own historical periodicals and they formed 
die rallying point of local historical societies.^^ The editors were 
frequently the directors of the main archives of the region and many 
of the articles published in these periodicals were results of work done 
in the local archives. In the nineteenth century most European gov¬ 
ernments effected a thorough and systematic organization of their ar¬ 
chives and created the office of a central director. The new critical 
method, which called for greater use of documentary sources, had its 
part in effecting this reform of archival administration. But the rise 
of a complex system of archival administration also created new 
fields of activities for historically trained scholars. They might be¬ 
come archivists for their lifetimes; they might work in archives at the 
beginning of their careers before gaining posts in a university; or—as 
the examples of Sybel, Maury, Langlois, or Koser show—^they might 
become, after a career in teaching, directors of the archives of the en¬ 
tire country. Because research workers, archivists, and professors all 
served in government financed enterprises they were all civil servants 
and therefore they could easily move from one position to another. 
Thus the professionalization of history engendered a variety of activi¬ 
ties for which the training in history was useful and necessary: full¬ 
time researchers, archivists, librarians, and most of all, teachers of 
history at high schools (Gymnasiums and lyc^es) for which, with 
the rapid increase in population, the need increased. 

A steadily growing absorption of manpower has always been con¬ 
sidered as an integral element of bureaucratization; but the devel¬ 
opment of historical scholarship also revealed features of another 
tendency typical of a bureaucratic structure: the profession became 
hierarchically organized. At the top of the pyramid was the professor 
of history who trained future historians and controlled the research 
enterprises and their personnel; perhaps even among these university 
professors there was a hierarchical differentiation in the sense that 
usually the professor at the most prestigious university, frequently 

See Hermann Heimpel, **Aus der Geschichte der deutschen Geschichtsvereme,* 
NeneSa mmliin g,voL I (1961), pp. 2975. 
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that of the capital, had the largest empire of enterprises at his dis¬ 
posal, attracted the greatest number of students, and formed the 
dominating school.” Below the professors there were the various 
directors of archives, the archivists, the research associates and as¬ 
sistants. And then there were the high school teachers of whom a 
certain number continued to do scholarly work with the hope of 
eventually becoming university professors. The heights of die profes¬ 
sorships could be attained only by a slow and gradual ascent. At tte 
beginning of the twentieth century a few perceptive mmds began to 
notice that the brillia n t and imposing development of European his¬ 
torical scholarship in the nineteenth century was not without draw¬ 
backs and dangers. In the obituary on a young German historian, 
Theodor Ludwig, who had died before he had come into his own, 
Meinecke, perhaps thinking of the beginnings of his own career, 
wrote: 

We must be aware of the inner difficulties with which a rising his¬ 
torian has to stmggle today. At first, he will have to concentrate on 
studies in a very narrow and isolated area. He is confrcmted by tadcs 
and problems of a professional charaaer and he must tackle ttem 
in a prescribed m an n er. Editions and specialized documentary 
studies—usually not chosen by himself but assigned to him or 
recommended to him—^will usually absorb the first deatde of his 
scholarly life. Today scholarship, having become an organized 
large-scale enterprise, presses most heavily on the individual scholar 
in the most susceptible years of his development.^ 

Nevertheless, the European attitude toward histcMy contained cer¬ 
tain traditional ideas and assumptions which acted, and still act, as 
built-in counterforces against a total surrender to qjecializatkML 


22 ”Man muss einmal an die inneien Schwierigkeitjea erinnem, mit d e n ea heote 
ein aufstrebender Historiker za kaempfen hat. Er muss heute beinahe nocwenciig 
damit beginnen, sich zu konzentrieren und isolieren in engbegrenzcen Studko. 
Es tteten bestimmte Aufgaben und Fragestellungen ckr zuenftigen Wissenschaft 
an ihn heran, denen er zunaechst mit gebundener Marsdiroute folgen muss. 
Editionen und spezialisierte Aktensmdien—^in der Regd nidit selbstgewaehlte, 
sondern uebertragene oder anempfohieae Arbeiten—absorbkten gewoe hultch die 
ersten beiden Lustren der eigenen Forschertaed^eit. Dk Wissenschafi; ztu Ar- 
beitsorganisation und zun Grossbetriebe geworden, lastet heute anf dem rinzeluen 
Forscher gerade in seinen frischesten Eawicklungsjahien am staeaksten.” Fri^- 
rich Meinecke, ’‘Theodor Ludwig,” Preussen und DeutscMmd (Muenchen/Beriio, 
1918), p. 449 * 
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Even after the teaching of history was separated from moral philoso¬ 
phy the view remained that the study of history should strengthen 
man in his moral attitude and convictions; it might be enough to 
refer to Burckhardt and Acton as examples of nineteenth century 
historians who, though trained in critical historical methods, main¬ 
tained the view that the study of history had moral value.^^ Moreover, 
the acceptance of history as an independent field of study was 
founded on the assumption that the study of the past was a path to 
the understanding of life; such a view implied that no one period of 
the past was more important than another and that the meaning of 
history would reveal itself only if the process of history was regarded 
as a unit, and single events and periods were seen in relation to the 
whole. Thus, when chairs designated exclusively for the teaching of 
history were established, the holders of these chairs were entrusted 
with the teaching of history in general and not with instruction in a 
special field of history. 

At the Continental universities die concept that the professor of 
history was responsible for the entire field of history, its various peri¬ 
ods, its various areas, and its various aspects, was maintained 
throu^out the entire nineteenth century.^^ Because of the practical 
impossibility of handling the entire course of history, some chrono¬ 
logical divisions were soon adopted. First, ancient history was sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the historical field. Then, in a later part of the 
nineteenth century, the postclassical period was usually entrusted to 
two professors, one for medieval and one for modern history. But 
this division was chiefly indicadve of the work in which the holder of 
the chair was particularly interested. Neither of the two professors 
was restricted to the teaching of medieval or modern history. When, 
in 1891, a chair for the history of the French Revolution was 
founded in Paris, it was the fixst French professorship strictly limited 
to one particular period of history.^® In Germany and Italy such 

For Acton, see Gertrude Himmelfarb’s Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and 
Politics (Chicago, 1952); for Burckhardt, the great biography by Werner Kaegi 
(so far 3 volumes). 

See Josef Engel, op, cit,, p. 351. 

^See Guigue, op. cit., p. 21, Aulard had been charged with lectures on the 
history of tibe French Revolution since 1886; see Georges Belloni's Aulard: 
Historian de la Revolution Prangaise (Paris, 1949), p. 16. Under Aulard, t-Kts 
professorship, which had been endowed by the Paris Municipal Government, 
difiered frcan other professorships; Aulard represented modem and radical trends 
in scholarship and politics. 
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Specialized professorships did not exist in the nineteenth century and 
even today they are rather rare. However, the professor of history 
was in praaice much less universal than his title permitted him and 
required him to be. The prevailing concern of the history teachers at 
the European universities was the investigation of the past of their 
own nation. This emphasis grew naturally out of the alliance which 
historical scholarship and nationalism had formed in the nineteenth 
century. But the tendency to concentrate on the history of one’s own 
nation was reinforced by the adoption of the critical methocL Since 
the account of the past was to be based as far as possible on docu¬ 
mentary sources, it was natural to concentrate on problems for which 
documentary sources were most easily accessible, namely, on the his¬ 
tory of one’s own nation. The archives of one’s own country also 
provided the great bulk of the material for the research enterprises 
that the government supported and the professors of history were 
directing. In all European countries the central theme of teaching 
and research was national history. 

The necessity of combining a universal approach to history with 
belief in the development of nationalism and a national state as the 
true content of history determined both the direction which Euro¬ 
pean historical scholarship took and the concepts which were used in 
explaining the course of history. Actually the tension between em¬ 
phasis on universal history and emphasis on national history was less 
great in the nineteenth century than it appears to us in the second 
half of the twentieth century, when our horizon, immensely wid¬ 
ened, encompasses the entire globe. 

In the nineteenth century the area in which historical develop¬ 
ments took place was regarded as limited to Europe and the Near East. 
The general histories written in this period presume that the course 
of universal history began in the Near East and Egypt, that it led over 
Palestine to the Greeks and Romans, and then shifted its center to 
middle and western Europe. In the stage of world history after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, the possibility of one world-state disap¬ 
peared, and the various nations emerged as the moving forces in his¬ 
tory. Thus it was taken for granted that the nineteenth century idea 
of the national state had its roots in the Middle Ages and that the 
study of the medieval period was a necessary and integral part of na¬ 
tional history. There was never any doubt about the significance and 
relevance of the great enterprises concerned with the publication of 
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the sources of medieval history, and throughout the nineteenth cen* 
tuiy it was assumed that all young historians, even those who wanted 
uldxnately to work in modern history, would write their first work 
of independent research—^their thesis—^in an earlier period.**® Even 
after thk was no longer required, it was still considered a matter of 
ocHirse that the historian would receive training in medieval as well 
as modem history. 

In focusing attention on the line of development that led from in- 
dfsHnr f rnmmnn beginnings to the existence of national states, his- 
toricai scholars were impelled to emphasize those factors that con¬ 
tributed to the process of separation. Wars and foreign policy, which 
since times had been regarded as the most important and 

most legitimate historical subjects, remained the central themes of 
history, though perhaps they became more elaborate and refined. It 
is certainly true that historians of the nineteenth century did not 
overlook Ae great variety of factors working in history; neverthe¬ 
less dbeir main concern was politick and diplomatic history. 

Even if the recognition of the absolute value of the national state 
brought a teleological element into the consideration of the past, the 
rise of national states did not necessarily demand—or reinforce—the 
assumption of an organic evolution or a progressive development. 
The investigadon of national entities showed not only continuity 
but revealed also discontinuity as an important historical fact. The 
development of political societies could be stultified and suppressed; 
dte limits of the expansion of a nation depended on power rela¬ 
tions, on struggles with other nations; the weight which the na¬ 
tions of Europe could exert in the various periods of history varied. 
There was no European nation that had not undergone a crisis in 
its development And this crisis had frequently determined the form 
and the character of the nation. In the historical analyses of nine¬ 
teenth century scholars the concept of crisis was of crucial impor¬ 
tance.^ Rankes natbnal histories of Germany, France, and England 
were always centered on those moments in the histories of these 

*®For examples, see Loois Halphen, op. cif., pp. 157 £F-, or Guigue, op. cit., 
pp. 57 ff. (*Tiste des tfcbes de doctorat« Lettres”). 

The most famovs discussion of this concept is Aat by Jacob Burckhardt in his 
Wekgeschicbtlicbe Brnracbtangen; an entire section of this work is entitled **Die 
gesdiichtikhen Knsen.** 
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countries—^the Reformation, religious wars, civil strife—^which, in 
Ranke’s opinion, represented a fundamental crisis from which the na¬ 
tional society emerged in its definite charaaer. But quite in general, 
the periods of crisis in which the existence of a nation was threatened, 
and out of which the charaaer of this nation emerged more sharply 
delineated, formed the focal points of interest to nineteenth century 
historical scholars; it is almost astonishing to see how the works of 
the most prominent historians of the nineteenth century, of Burck- 
hardt, of Thiers, of Taine, of Sybel or Michelet, ate direaed to a few 
great and critical periods of European history, to the Renaissance and 
Reformation, the French Revolution, the fall of the German medie¬ 
val empire, etc. As much as die development of historical scholar¬ 
ship in the nineteenth century seemed to tap inexhaustible sources 
and open new horizons, the emphasis on political and diplomatic his¬ 
tory, the view of the national state as the main goal of history, and 
the conceptions of continuity, aisis, and discontinuity as determinants 
in history created a rather definite and rigid framework for historical 
work. 

My remarks have chiefly been concerned with the professionaliza¬ 
tion of history on the European continent in the nineteenth century. 
And for reasons previously stated, I have made little reference to the 
development of British historical scholarship. It migb^ be enough to 
remark here that although developments similar to tiiose on the Con¬ 
tinent rook place in Great Britain, they were later and more gradual. 
Only in 1857 Romilly, the Master of the Roils, aware that 

England "alone amongst Governments of modem civilized na¬ 
tions” had "taken no steps to produce her historical treasures,” ob¬ 
tain a regular subvention from the Treasury for the editing of his¬ 
torical sources,^® Stubbs and Seeley are regarded as the first serious 
historical scholars who became Regius Professors of History at Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge. And their appointments were in 1866 and 
1869, respectively. The Historical Tripos, which established the 
rights of undergraduates to have history as a subject of concentration 
and examination, was introduced in 1875, but still in 1891 there 
was among the sixty Fellows of Trinity College in Cambridge not 
one historian.^ It is also charaaeristic that the English Historical Re- 

See Knowles, op, cit., p. 107. 

2a See G. P. Gooch, Under Six Reigns (London, 1958), p- 17 * 
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view was founded as the last of the great national historical periodi¬ 
cals.®® 

A reason for the halfhearted and hesitant manner in which English 
historians accepted the professionalization of history was that Eng¬ 
land lacked the stimulus to historical studies which Continental gov¬ 
ernments provided. In England education was not a monopoly of the 
state as it had been on the Continent since the time of the French 
Revolution. The acceptance of critical methods and scholarly stand¬ 
ards in England did not arise from a need to adjust the universities to 
the requirements of a changed political structure but rather from a 
feeling that if they were not adopted England would lag behind. 
Thus in England the acceptance was one of imitation and therefore 
incomplete. Evidently in opposition to the dominating role which 
scholarly research played at Continental, particularly German uni¬ 
versities, Oman, in his Oxford inaugural lecture on the study of his¬ 
tory in 1906, emphasized that "this university is a place of education 
as well as a place of research.” Among English dons the idea that 
"Clio was a Muse” never lost defenders;^^ for many, historical writ¬ 
ings ought to be works of literature rather than contributions to 
scholarship. The value of historical studies was to educate, particu¬ 
larly to educate statesmen. 

But even those Englishmen who were inclined toward the Conti¬ 
nental conception of historical scholarship and wanted to be profes¬ 
sional historians rather than literary men or educators did not embark 
on their work with the same concepts and outlook as their Conti¬ 
nental colleagues. Liberal Victorian England seemed to have over¬ 
come the conflicts that in the first half of the nineteenth century pro¬ 
voked a revolutionary crisis on the European continent; England 
appeared to have advanced steadily and securely to the realization of 
a free society. Undisturbed by external foes, England had been able 
to develop its instimtions in harmony with the ideals of individual 
freedom. The English historian saw the movements of history di- 

*It has long been a matter of observation and regret that in England, alone 
among the great countries of Europe, there does not exist any periodical organ 
dedicated to the study of history”; this the first sentence of the prefatory note 
to die first issue of the 'English Historical Review, 1886. 

31 Charles Oman, "Inaugural Lecture on the Study of History,” Oxford Lectures 
(Oxford, 1906), p. 18. 

32Xlio: A Muse” was the tide of an essay by George Macaulay Trevelyan, di¬ 
rected against Bury's "scientific history,” first published in 1903 in the Mepend^ 
ent Review, 
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r^ted toward progress; and the themes on which he focused to reveal 
development were of an institutional and administrative cfaarac- 


^ from Europe created the differences in out¬ 

look and mstitunons that distinguished the historical work in Britain 
:foom that on the Continent, the distance between European and 
-American historical scholarship was still greater. The fate of Jame¬ 
son s plans and activities is a case in point.®® In planning a central 
instimte for historical research, Jameson intended to give to historical 
studies in the United States a foundation similar to that which they 
had m most European countries. But the fadure of Jameson s proj¬ 
ects reveals that the presuppositions of the developments in Euro¬ 
pean historiography were lacking in the United States. To historians 
in the United States there was no immediate connection as there was 
in Europe between events in the history of their country and those 
of the general history of Europe, between national and world history. 
In the nineteenth century the United States lived in isolation from 
the rest of the world. Thus any attempt to write an American history 
that would regard relations with the outside world as crucial factors 
in the formation of the national society had little meaning; the em¬ 
phasis in Europe on diplomatic history was inappropriate for the his¬ 
tory of the United States. But European historical concepts were in- 
applicable to American history not only because of the geographical 
separation of America from Europe; the historians* perspective var¬ 
ied also because of the differences in length of time of the history 
"with which American and European historians had to deaL Because 
American history was short, in the sense that hardly more than a cen¬ 
tury had passed since the establishment of American independence, 
American historians in the nineteenth century did not need to be con¬ 
cerned with the problems of discontinuity or crisis. They had no diffi¬ 
culty in combining a critical historical method with a continued be¬ 
lief in the idea of progress. Bancroft’s History of the United States 
shows that in the United States adoption of the new critical methods 
of history was not contradictory to the maintenance of a Hegelian 
scheme of immanent historical logic. Moreover, the training of his¬ 
torians and the nature of historical scholarship in the United States 
differed from that of Europe because in Europe the historical profes¬ 
sion was decisively shaped by interest in medieval origins. In Europe, 
33 See above, pp. 20 ff. 
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medfeval history was an integral element of national history and 
therefore of historical education, and European historians received 
their methodical training in medieval history. The oldest and most 
important res^ch enterprises were concerned with documents dat¬ 
ing from the Middle Ages. The mere fact that medieval source ma¬ 
terials were neither existent nor needed for writing the history of the 
United States prevented the establishment of large research enter¬ 
prises equal to those in Europe; moreover, it made a large staff of 
archivists and research workers unnecessary. 

As influentiai as was the pattern of European historiography for 
the development of American historical scholarship, European con¬ 
cepts, methods, and themes could not simply be taken over. They had 
to be adapted to the American social scene. Without the necessary 
adjustment, the historian might treat issues ffiat, in contrast to the 
importance they might have in Europe, would have little bearing on 
American developments; and it must be said that some of the works 
produced by American historians have been irrelevant despite their 
up-to-date scholarship. But it can also be pointed out that, as Turner*s 
frontier thesis shows, some American historians have been aware of 
the iKcessity fc«: using scholarly methods as well as of the necessity 
for placing their results in a conceptual framework fitted to the 
American experience. Moreover, American life contains antidotes 
against irrelevancy in historical scholarship. 

The tfedstve factors that produced the differences between Euro¬ 
pean and American scholarly life are of an institutional nature. A 
significant feature of continental Europe, the direction of education 
on all levels by the governments, does not exist in die United States. 
This has wrou^t certain disadvantages for the development of 
historical scholarship in the United States: there are few, if any, re¬ 
search enterprises in the United States that have existed over many 
de c ad e s, that have maintained strict standards for scholarly work, 
and that have bequeathed a scholarly tradition from one generation 
to another. Moreover, the principal aim of the European historian 
was to mak e a contriburion to scholarriup. First of all, he wrote for 
the great number of those who were themselves involved in histori¬ 
cal work. Certainly he also aimed for a wider public but this wider 
public was (in terms of total population) the small educated group 
who had gone to the university, obtained advanced degrees, and ab¬ 
sorbed professional standards of judgment. Thus the final judges 
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of a European historian’s work were his professional colleagues. 
And the yardstick by which they judged was primarily that of schol¬ 
arship. In the United States the standards of judgment were not 
purely professional. Among the colleges and universities, numerous 
and widely dispersed over the country, there was no definite and rec¬ 
ognized hierarchy that gave to one or to a few historical scholars a 
decisive and authoritative voice. Moreover, because general educa¬ 
tion was the basic aim of college attendance, the reputation of a his¬ 
torian or the standards for judging his work were not dependent on 
scholarly qualities alone, but on literary qualities, on political time¬ 
liness, on the influence he exerted on all educated people, etc., etc. 
Neither was scholarly production the only standard of judgment 
nor was the historian entirely dependent on the views of his profes¬ 
sional colleagues. 

Despite the awe with which European historical scholarship was 
regarded in the United States the connection between history and lit¬ 
erature remained much more close in America than in continental 
Europe. It is certainly true that in the United States as well as in Eu¬ 
rope the main responsibility for the progress of historical studies was 
placed on the professor of history. But whereas in Europe the ac¬ 
ceptance of the critical historical method and of the professionaliza¬ 
tion of history had the result that the professor considered the train¬ 
ing of historians as his foremost obligation, in the United States the 
professor of history, as well as he might be trained in the new Euro¬ 
pean methods and sympathetic to their aims, continued to regard the 
teaching of history as his chief purpose. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL HISTORIAN IN 
TWENTIEIH CENTURY INDUSIRIAL SOCIETY 


After the nineteenth century—^the Golden Age of History—^there 
fallowed what was, at best, a Silver Age: thus did one of the leading 
historians of the first half of the twentieth century judge the value of 
the contribution which his generation made to the general develop¬ 
ment of historiography.^ And he was not alone in his belief; the view 
tiiat a decline had set in after the great achievements of the nine¬ 
teenth century historians was general and not without reason. 

In the later part of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, European life and society were thoroughly altered. 
Indust riali zation spread rapidly throughout the European continent. 
Ambitious and energetic sons of the middle classes turned to careers 
in industry, banking, and commerce. These developments had a 
great impaa on tihe universities. Because industrial growth and de¬ 
velopment was dependent on discoveries in chemistry, physics, etc., 
atd on the availability of a scientifically trained personnel, the natu¬ 
ral sciences gained impomtnce and support in academic life. In ad- 
diton, there was an increasing interest in fields which were con¬ 
nected with the problems of industrial society and which could be 
expected to help its understanding: economics, sociology, psychol¬ 
ogy. History could no longer be regarded as the only field of scholar¬ 
ship concerned with investigarion of the forces determining the 
structure of the social world and its development Although no ob¬ 
jective measure for such phenomena exists, the conclusion can hardly 
be avoided that at the end of the nineteenth century the number of 
outstanding talents attracted to the study of history decreased. 

Tte challenge which the rise of industrialization and of the natu¬ 
ral and social sciences offered to historical studies aroused a varied 
and contradictory response among historians. Some of them thought 
it necessary to take a new look at what historical scholarship could 

^”Deni ^Ideoen Zekalter der deatschen Histone ist ein silbernes Zeitalter 
gefoi^’* Frkdiich Memecke, Gustav Droysen,** in Staaf und Pet- 

soenlicbkeit (Berlin, 1933),?. 99- 
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do and achieve. Others—^and it ought to be said imm ediately that these 
were the great majority of historians—^were inclined to stick more 
firmly to the methods and the approach which had been developed 
in the nineteenth century. The minority, namely, those who were dis¬ 
satisfied with historical scholarship in its accepted form, believed 
that if historical studies were to remain of significance in the modern 
world the historian must be able to produce conclusions and results as 
definite as those obtained by the scientists: thus, a rightly conceived 
study of history ought to reveal the laws underlying the develop¬ 
ments of history. The views and methods of nineteenth century his¬ 
torical scholarship had been formed in opposition to philosophies of 
history like those of Hegel; and nobody intended to return to such a 
priori constructions of the process of world history. But although 
Hegels method, through which he had deduced the stages of his¬ 
torical development from what he considered their necessary corre¬ 
spondence to the logical processes of the human mind, was regarded 
to be false, Hegel was thought to have been right in assuming that 
there existed a necessary causal coimection in world history and that 
it was possible to discover and formulate laws of historical develop¬ 
ment. But no deductive method could produce valid results. The es¬ 
tablishment of these laws required a strialy scientific, purely induc¬ 
tive procedure. 

In France in 1900 there appeared the first volume of the Revue 
de synthese historique, Henri Berr, the founder and editor of this 
periodical, felt sure that if historians, in their researches, used the re¬ 
sults of modern scientific endeavors in all other fields of knowledge, 
they would be able to show the pattern of the evolution of the hu¬ 
man mind since the beginnings of civilization.^ Berr's periodical was 
intended to encourage work of such a synthesis and to publish it. In 
Germany, the protagonist of a scientific history was Karl Lamprecht* 
In order to distinguish the new emphasis he wanted to give to his¬ 
torical studies from traditional political history, Lamprecht called the 
history he advocated cultural history; accordingly the periodical he 

2 See Henri Berr, La Synthase en histoUre (Paris, 1911; enlarged ed., 1953) ^<1 
VHistoire traditionelle et la synthese historique (Paris, 1935); the program of 
Berr*s Revue de synthase historique is now available in English translation in 
The Varieties of History, ed. Fritz Stem (New York, 1956), pp. 250-55. 

3 For the most recent literature on Lamprecht, see Herbert Schoenebaum*s "Karl 
Lamprecht und Ernst Bernheim,” Archiv fur Kulturgeschichte, XLIII (1961), 

217-39. 
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fouaded as the mouthpiece for his views was named the Archiv fur 
Kdturgeschkhte, Under the influence of the psychologist Wilhelm 
Wundt, who was his colleague and friend at the University of Leip¬ 
zig, Lamprecht suggested that the new field of science from which 
historical studies might reap the greatest benefit was social psychol¬ 
ogy. Lamprecht expected that the laws of psychology might explain 
tih.e progress in historical development. Each period of history had a 
peculiar coUective psychology, but a necessary causal connection led 
from the state of mind of one period to that of the succeeding one. 
Lamprecht enjoyed a great reputation in the wider scientific world 
and he attraaed numbers of young Americans to study under him at 
Leipzig. But in the German historical profession Lamprecht had few 
adherents. And his views evoked a vehement debate which became 
bitter and even unfair: Lamprecht became almost ostracized by his 
German colleagues; none of his students ever achieved an influen¬ 
tial position in German academic life. But historians of other coun¬ 
tries were no less opposed to the idea of a search for the laws of his¬ 
tory than German historians. Berr was treated with greater respect 
than lamprecht but he also remained an outsider frequently in¬ 
volved in polemics with the historiens historisants as he called his 
opponents, the political historians.^ Berr began to make his impact 
on French historical scholarship only after World War I when the 
first volumes of the series ‘X’fivolution de THumanite,” which he 
had planned and sponsored, appeared. 

But this dissatisfaction with the state of historical scholarship was 
not limited to those who wanted to adjust history to the requirements 
of the natural sciences and worked to establish laws of history. A 
number of historians, although they did not want to go so far as Berr 
and Lamprecht, were equally impr^sed by the work done in the nat¬ 
ural and social sciences, and they believed it desirable and necessary 
to widen the field of history and to take account of aspects of history 
that previously had been negleaed or left aside. 

The interest in social psychology contributed to the fame which 
Burckhardt s Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy achieved. Al¬ 
most negleaed at the time of its appearance in i86i, the book 
gained steadily in popularity from the last decades of the nineteenth 
century as ”a pattern for the treatment of cultural history.” ® Be- 

See Berr, UHistoire traduionellej p. 17. 

5 See Werner Kaegi, Jacob Burckhi^dt, vol. Ill (Basel/Stuttgart, 1956), p. 750. 
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cause of its masterly analysis and description of the mind of an entire 
epoch, the book was regarded as a successful example of the applica¬ 
tion of social psychology to historical writing. It is hardly surprising 
that Huizinga, who might be regarded as Burckhardt’s intellectual 
heir, was deeply interested in problems of social psychology and an¬ 
thropology in his student years.® 

With the more general recognition of the importance and useful¬ 
ness of economics, historians became aware of the role of the eco¬ 
nomic factor in the past and gave increasing attention to its elucida¬ 
tion. A reflection of this new interest was apparent at the earliest 
International Historical Congresses, those of Berlin in 1908 and of 
London in 1913, where Pirenne was a dominating figure; his presen¬ 
tation of theses about the origin of towns and about the relation 
between early capitalism and the development of centralized admin¬ 
istration were high points.*^ Although before World War I few aca¬ 
demic historians had more than a superficial acquaintance with 
Marx, if any acquaintance at all, Marx gave indirectly a stimulus to 
investigations of previously unexplored areas and causal connections 
because of the influence he had exerted on sociologists like Durk- 
heim, Pareto, Sombart, Max Weber, whose writings were much de¬ 
bated. Religious developments as well as the history of law, if viewed 
in their relation to social and economic faaors, became historically 
determined forces rather than absolute values or ideas. In particular, 
Italian scholars were interested in revealing the social and economic 
faaors and tensions behind political changes and legal developments. 
Using the experiences of their own time to throw new light on the 
history of the Italian communes, Anzilotti, Salvemini, and Voipe 
"‘reestablished the bond between history and contemporary political 
experience.” ® 

The origin of many of the new approaches which changed his¬ 
torical scholarship and patterned its development after the two 
World Wars can be traced to the end of the nineteenth and the be- 

®See Johan Huizinga, Mein Weg zur Geschichte (Basel, 1947)* PP- 27 £F., and 
Rosalie L. Colie, Huizinga and the Task of Cultural History,” AHR, 

LXrX (1964), 607 fi. 

^ See Haskins* report on the Congress in Berlin, AHR, XIV (1908-09), 6, and 
Jamesons report on the Congress in London, AHR, XVIII (i 912-13), 685. 

. . viene ristabilito il nesso tra storia ed esperienza politica del presente.” 
Benedetto Croce, Storia della storiografta ifaliana nel secolo decimonono, voL II 
(Bari, 1930),p. i44- 
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ginning of the twentieth century. But it is misleading to look upon 
the years before World War I with the wisdom of hindsight and 
ID focus on those historical writings that historians of later gen¬ 
erations have found particularly exciting and that have had an 
influence on the formation of our own historical outlook. Within 
historical scholarship as a whole the innovators who wanted to 
enhance history by making use of the experiences of the modern 
world and the discoveries of modern science were outsiders; the 
scholarly scene before World War I was dominated by those his¬ 
torians who followed the paths of traditional political history. Not 
Pirenne nor See, nor Mathiez, Gothein, Huizinga, or Meinecke were 
the acknowledged leaders of the profession, but rather Lenz and 
Marcks, Seignobos, Hanotaux, and Lavisse.® When at the Inter- 
natkwial Historical Congress in Berlin in 1908, Kurt Breysig 
suggested a new scheme of universal history that would integrate 
inteUecrual, economic, and political developments, the report in 
the Revue historique characterized his ideas as ‘very dangerous from 
the scholarly point of view. It is almost unavoidable that today 
such work is premature and superficial. As a disciple of Nietzsche, 
Breysig should be very careful that his imagination does not dom¬ 
inate his scholarship and become a substitute for research.” 

Ihe great majority of academic historians saw no reason to alter 
the nineteenth century views about the methods and contents of his¬ 
tory. Hie hold that the traditional view had is shown by the most am¬ 
bitious collective historical enterprise of the years before World War 
I, The Cambridge Modem History}^ Its collaborators came from 
many countries of Europe. They were easily assimilated into a team 
because it "was assumed that they were all in agreement about the 


* See Heiandb Rirter ■ron Srbik, Geist und Gescbichte vom deutschen Humanis-’ 
mMsimmr G^genwarf, voL H (Muenchea, 1951), pp. 7 ff. and 18 flF., and Hans- 
Hemz KiiU, Dse Ranke Renaissance Max Lenz und Erkh Marcks, VeroefFent- 
bchungen der Berliner Hiscorischen Konmiission, vol. Ill (Berlin, 1962); or 
Bloch, TAf HistofMs Craft (New York, 1953), PP- 14-17, and Lucien 
Combats pour Vbtstoke (Paris, 1953), pardcularly pp. 61 ff. 

In^ report on the Congress in Berlin published in Revue historique, XCIX 
^ Breysig*s ideas are "fort dangereux au point de vue 

scMti^e: , . . 11 est bien difiSdIe que des oeuvres pareilles no soient pas 
ffije^hm ues pr^mrees et superfidelles. Un disdple de Nietzsche comme 
HL Breysig devrait etst plus soudeux de ne pas laisser rimagination euider la 
science et s y substituer.** 

^^Lotd Acton’s *Xetter to the Contritaitors to the Cambridge Modern History*’ 
IS now icpnnted m The Varieties of History, ed. Fritz Stem, pp. 247.49. 
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subject matter they were to treat in their contributions; it was taken 
for granted that politics, foreign policy, and domestic affairs, as well 
as the relation of foreign and domestic policy to the accepted con¬ 
ceptions of the modern world—^Renaissance, Reformation, Enlight¬ 
enment, etc—^would be pervading themes of the various chapters 
and volumes. Because what the various authors would emphasize 
was taken as a matter of course, the main problem was to find the 
most expert contributor for each period or topic. It is frequently said 
that The Neuu Modem Cambridge History, whose volumes are now 
being published, is inferior to its older brother, and there are some 
good reasons for this judgment. But it ought not to be overlooked 
that The New Modern Cambridge History is much more compre¬ 
hensive because it represents an attempt to embrace history in all its 
various aspects. The first Cambridge Modern History did not ad¬ 
vance into new and unexplored territories; it was mainly a codifica¬ 
tion of views about history that had been formed in the nineteenth 
century and that were regarded as authoritative and valid by the 
great majority of historians. 

Thus, in the years of the twentieth century before the outbreak of 
World War I the great majority of historians followed paths that 
had been previously staked out. Consequently, the tendencies toward 
specialization and organization that had accompanied the profession¬ 
alization of history in the nineteenth century not only continued but 
gained increasing momentum. It became almost a fetish to believe 
that a historical work had value only if all the available sources on 
that topic had been exhausted; moreover it was strictly enjoined that 
most of the sources ought to be new, i.e., not previously used or pub¬ 
lished. Aulard opened his classes at the beginning of each academic 
year with the statement. "Let the research be long and the results 
short.” One can probably say that most historians followed his ad¬ 
vice to make the research long but few made the results short. Dis¬ 
sertations which previously had been primarily short proofs of ability 
to do independent work became extended books. The trend toward 
lengthy dissertations was related to the increasing competitiveness 
of academic life; the aspiring yoimg scholar wanted to direa at¬ 
tention to himself by producing as his dissertation a real piece of 
scholarship. But the principal reason for the growing length in dis- 

Quoted in James L. Godfrey’s ’’Alphonse Aulard,” in Some Historians of 
Modern Europe, ed. Bernadotte Schmitt (Chicago, 1942), p. 50. 
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sertarions was the view that true historical scholarship demanded 
that any study of worth ought to be based on new sources and had to 
be as exhaustive as possible. The natural result was that the books be¬ 
came longer but the subjects treated in these books narrower. Seign- 
obos justified the choice of the subject of his doctoral thesis—"Le 
Regime feodal en Bourgogne jusque en 1360”—^by stating that it 
was "a region small enough to be studied thoroughly, was typical of 
the feudal regime as a whole, and there were abundant sources in the 
archives of Dijon.” 

The emphasis on specialized research and the steadily growing 
amount of sources and literature becoming available for each period 
of history made it increasingly difficult for any historian to maintain 
a knowledge of recent scholarship in a wide historical area. In his 
student days a young scholar had to decide whether he wanted to be¬ 
come an ancient, a medieval, or a modern historian, and although 
even a modern historian was expected to have done some work in 
medieval history, his training became concentrated in one of these 
fields. Similar developments took place on the teaching level. In Ger¬ 
many, the tide of Professor of History remained unchanged and 
dierefore formally the idea was kept alive that the entire field of his¬ 
tory was his domaia But actually there were at least three historical 
chairs, and at larger universities even more professorships of history 
were established. It was assumed that a division of labor would take 
place among the holders of these chairs so that each of them would 
be chiefly concerned with either andent, medieval, or modern his¬ 
tory, In France, at the Sorbonne, specialization on every level of his¬ 
torical studies was frankly acknowledged as the command of the 
hour. In 1904 a number of new professorships were established. The 
professorship of andent history was divided into chairs for Greek 
and for Roman history. Professorships for the Institutions of the 
Middle Ages and for Political and Diplomatic History were estab¬ 
lished. In 1906 and 1907 professorships for auxiliary sciences, for 
historical method, and for Byzantine history were created.^'^ 

"LTiistoire se fait avec des documents”—^thus begins the first chap¬ 
ter of die famous Introduction aux Stuies historiques by Langlois 

Quoted in Gordon H. McNeil’s ”Qbarles Seignobos,** in Some Historians of 
Modem Europe, p. 481. 

^■*See Albert Guigue, La Faculte des Lettres de I’Umversite de Paris (Paris, 
1935),PP* 20-24. 
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and Seignobos. And the paragraph ends with the same assertion: 
"Rien ne supplee aux documents: pas de documents, pas d’his- 
toire.” If the demand for exclusive reliance on documentary sources 
led to specialization, it had also the complementary result of reinforc¬ 
ing the trend toward organization in historical scholarship. As schol¬ 
ars bored deeper and deeper into the archives the publication of their 
finds required new outlets; there was a steady increase in the series of 
editions of documentary sources. Usually the professor of history 
whose research interests were most closely concerned organized and 
directed these publications and he distributed the work on single sec¬ 
tions among his students, some of whom might compose their dis¬ 
sertations on the basis of the material they were charged to collect. 
The editing and publishing of documentary sources became not only 
part of the historian s training, but participation in the organization 
of collective research became an integral part of his scholarly activi¬ 
ties throughout his entire life. In the evaluation of a historian the 
amount and importance of the editorial work he was doing and or¬ 
ganizing began to count heavily. It remained the rule that the his¬ 
torian was expected to present the results of his researches in literary 
form in a book addressed to a wide public. But there were an increas¬ 
ing number of cases of historians who never published a narrative or 
interpretative historical work but who attained a university chair ex¬ 
clusively on the basis of editing source materials.^® For those who 
have ever become involved in organized activities, the appeal of ex¬ 
tending and widening them seems irresistible. It is no accident that 
in the years before World War I the first international congresses 
assembled; they were a positive result of this tendency toward or¬ 
ganizational expansion.^^ It seems less comprehensible that in the 
later years of World War I, when the future began to look very un¬ 
certain, German historians met to organize an ambitious enterprise 
to explore and publish systematically the sources of modern Ger- 

iSLanglois et Seignobos, Introduction aux Studes historsqs^s, Livre I, 1897. 

See the remarks on Paul Kehr in Friedrich Meinecke’s Amgewoehlter Brief- 
wechsel ( Werke, voi. VI; Stuttgart, 1962),pp. 29, 63 £F., 78. 

The International Historical Congress held at Berlin in August 1908 is usually 
considered to have been the first of the international historical congresses, which 
now meet every five years. However, the Berlin Congress was preceded by an 
International Congress held in Rome in 1903, which is sometimes not "counted” 
because the Rome Congress was not limited strictly to historians. Smaller in¬ 
ternational meetings of historians had taken place in The Hague in 1898 and in 
Paris in 1900. 
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man history; it was intended to be for more recent centuries what the 
MofmmenU was for the Middle Ages.^® 

Since history had become professionalized in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury historical scholarship was a going concern which, with the pass¬ 
ing of time, gathered increasing momentum. With the intensification 
of the study of sources new enterprises, new source editions, and 
more specialized periodicals accumulated; all these various under¬ 
takings required more research assistants, more archivists, and more 
editors. The demand for trained historians increased continuously. 
History might absorb a smaller percentage of the entire student body 
fh^fi in the previous century; historical scholarship might attract a 
smaller number of the most gifted young smdents. But if so, these 
chang es were hardly noticeable because, with the general rise in 
popularion, the number of history students steadily rose. Although 
some thou^tful and perceptive historians might question whether 
historical scholarship had taken the right path, outwardly history 
did not give the impression of a declining field of knowledge. On the 
contrary, all external signs—quantity of students, of publications, of 
insdtutes, and of research enterprises—vindicated a flourishing state 
of affairs. It is not aston is hi n g that pride in what was achieved rather 
than recognition of the need to change and that self-complacency 
rather than doubts were the prevailing mood among historians. 

There was reason for this general attitude of satisfaction and self- 
congratulation because even critics of the prevailing traditionalism 
in historical scholarship cannot deny that a great amount of valuable 
historical work wss done in the period before World War I. The ad¬ 
ministrative history of France and England in the Middle Ages, the 
rise of the French monarchy and of the English Parliament, the pol¬ 
icy of the medieval German emperors, the clash of religious, political, 
and social forces in the revolt of the Netherlands, the historical sig¬ 
nificance of the English dvil war, die nature of Prusskn absolutism, 
the internal and external aspects of the French Revolution, the forces 
affecting German and ItaEan unification—^these developments were 
studied in derail and widi great thoroughness. Their treatment was 
placed on secure documentary foundations; they were divested of 
myth ainl legend and presented with practical common sense in a so- 

See Emct Rassow, *T>eutsche Geschkhtsqaeilen des 19. und 20. Jahrhmiderts,” 
Vis Ektoriscbe Kommhsion h& der Bayeriscbm Akademie der Wissenschaften 
'Goettiiigen, 1958), pp. 181-89- 
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ber light. The amount of new material which was found and pub¬ 
lished in this period was truly impressive and has formed the basis for 
all further research. Moreover, in all the studies by professional his¬ 
torians high standards of techniques were maintained; indeed tech¬ 
niques and methods were even refined. Nevertheless, the fact r e mains 
that the historians who in the twentieth century before the outbreak 
of World War I were regarded to be the leaders in their fields and 
who dominated the scholarly scene did not produce works that con¬ 
tained new interpretations or that made the past meaningful to the 
present.^^ 

Thus, the great bulk of historical work done in the jSrst years of the 
twentieth cenmry shows that the concepts and views of the previous 
century were maintained and rigidified. Historical scholarship did 
not become broader; if anything it became narrower. To a certain 
extent this development was also a sign of the impact of the rise of 
the natural and social sciences. If a few historians felt that historical 
scholarship ought to learn from these new sciences and that it ought 
to have as its aim the discovery of scientific laws, the majority be¬ 
lieved that it was necessary to keep history separate from the natural 
sciences and that historical scholarship had its own ai m s and methods. 
History should be maintained, therefore, in the forms in which it 
had been established in the nineteenth century. Advocates of this tra¬ 
ditionalism could draw support from discussions on the theory of his¬ 
tory that went on among the philosophers. 

To philosophers, the position of history in the system of scientific 
endeavors represented a crucial problem. Although the subordina¬ 
tion of history to moral philosophy had ended with the nineteenth 
century, history and philosophy remained connected in the sense that 
both were regarded as means by which man could achieve awareness 
of his nature as well as of his responsibility. Thus the rise of a posi¬ 
tivistic outlook which subjected all phenomena—whether those of 
the physical nature or those of the mind—^to laws of causality was a 
threat to the prevailing concepts of both philosophy and historical 
scholarship. In asserting that history had its own method, different 
from that of the namral sciences, the philosophers were also defend¬ 
ing the position of philosophy, at least of that manner of philosophy 
in which they had grown up. The two philosophers in whose w^ork 

Even favorably disposed scholars now m a k e diis point; see McNeil, op* cit-f 
or Krill, op. cU. 
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the maintenance of history as a science sui generis was a central issue 
were Dilthey and Croce.^ 

To Dilthey, man could grasp the reality of life and form a world 
view in three different ways: through his will, his feeling, and his 
thinking. In every world view elements of each of these three types 
of human attitudes could be found. But one prevailed—^will, feeling, 
or thinking—and shaped the entire outlook of an individual or of a 
historical period. The result was the appearance in the course of his¬ 
tory of a great variety of world views. Periods of history could be 
distinguished from each other because each of them had a different 
world view which was usually rationalized and reflected in a system 
of values. Dilthey’s views opened the door to historical relativism. 
He did not believe that any of the possible types of attitudes to life 
was intrinsically better than the other. Neither did he share HegeFs 
or Comte’s view that the various periods of history were tied together 
in a progressive development, nor did he think that psychology pro¬ 
vided any explanation of the manner in which the periods of his¬ 
tory succeeded each other. The demonstration of such necessary 
causal connections or of laws determining the historical process was 
not in the power of the historian nor was it his peculiar task. Because 
Ae mind of every individual had the potential of all possible atti¬ 
tudes to life, the historian was able to understand periods when dif¬ 
ferent systems of values prevailed. And that was the historian’s par¬ 
ticular function. The method of history was that of imderstanding. 
The aim of the concerns of the historian was to increase awareness of 
the full potentialities of man. 

Croce s concern was widi social and political action rather than 
with Dilthey’s interest in broadening man’s knowledge of his own 
potentialities. Qoce rejeaed the view that the historian could recre¬ 
ate the past and show 'how it really happened.” To Croce, a study of 
the past meant analysis of the forces working in the contemporary 
world. The past was always viewed through the mirror of the present. 
Thus, the consideration of the past raised man’s awareness of his own 
position to the highest level of consciousness. In becoming aware of 

^ Among the many smdies on Diltiiey and Croce, I have found the treatment 
o£ Dflihey by Carlo Antoni, Dallo storkismo dla sociologia (Firenze, 1940) and 
die treatment of Croce by H. Smart Hughes, Consciousness and Society (New 
Yoric, 1958), particularly helpful; a smdy of Dilthey’s historical theory is that 
by Hajo Holbom, 'Dilthey and the Critique of Historical Reason,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, XI (1950), 93-118. 
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the aims and values which were adopted in the past, man learned that 
he could exert an active part in forming the future. Man should real¬ 
ize that his aaions are not determined by forces outside his control; 
man could and should set the values to which the use of technical 
and material faaors should be subordinated Like Hegel, Croce re¬ 
garded history as the realization of freedom. But in contrast to Hegel, 
who thought that the course of history followed a logical evolution 
with consciousness of freedom at its end, Croce believed that by 
viewing the events of the past in terms of means and ends—revealing 
the dualism of a world of given laws and causal connections on one 
hand and of consciously accepted values on the other—^man gained 
the freedom to regulate the outside forces according to the ethical 
aims which they ought to serve. 

Both Dilthey and Croce, despite the difiFerences in their ap¬ 
proaches, tried to show that history had its own aims and methods 
and, therefore, had the right to be called a science even if its methods 
and results did not come up to the specifications of the exact sciences. 
Historians became fully aware of the theories of Dilthey and Croce 
only after World War 1 . And then their views exerted a very strong 
influence on the direction of historical studies. In the years before 
World War I, however, probably the exact nature of these theories 
remained to the historians of limited interest. It was enough for his¬ 
torians to know that they could rely on the support of philosophy if 
they remained impervious to demands for adjusting history to the 
concepts of the natural sciences.^^ However, it can be suggested that 
even if the traditionalism in historical scholarship had lacked philo¬ 
sophical defenders, it would not have been overcome. 

Political and social circumstances at the begirming of the twentieth 
century contributed decisively to the continued dependence on nar¬ 
row and rigid concepts in historical studies. The time of the alliance 
between historical scholarship and progressive political forces had 
passed. Industrialization had split society into two hostile camps. 
On the one side there was the bourgeois society and state as they had 
come into existence in the nineteenth century. On the other side, 
there was the proletariat which had been organized and guided by 
Marx and his followers. Living politically and intellectually outside 

21 In the pre-World War I period, Heinrich Rickert, and his distinction between 
"Kulturwissenschaft” and "Naturwissenschaft*’ was probably better known than 
the much more important theories of Dilthey and Croce; see above, p. io8. 
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die bourgeois world, the proletariat aimed at the overthrow of the 
ruliag group. The workers stood iu strong opposition to the forces 
supporting the existing society and state. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, many historians had been protagonists of the rising forces of 
nationalism and liberalism and they had played an active role in cre¬ 
ating the state and the society which was under attack by the social¬ 
ists. Moreover, as dvil servants, as members of an educational system 
supported by and dependent on the state, the professors of history 
were expeaed to be defenders of the existing system and its natural 
advocates. If in Italy university professors of history were somewhat 
more enterprising than elsewhere, if they were more concerned with 
social issues and if they were more aware of economic faaors as his¬ 
torical determinants, a reason might well be that in Italy the bour¬ 
geois revolution was not yet completed but was still being fought in 
the contest between the industriaLized North and the feudal South. 
Thus the government, representing the industrial forces of the 
North, and in opposition to the reactionary South, was inclined to en¬ 
courage a certain amount of social criticism. But in most other coun¬ 
tries on the European continent historians had been transformed from 
advocates of progressive movements into defenders of the status 
quo.^ And this development took place in such a way that historians 
did not have to change their basic concepts. If in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury historians had been adherents of the national idea and had fo¬ 
cused their work on the origins and the development of the national 
state, they were still expeaed in the early twentieth century to extoll 
the same idea, to consider the national state as the final political unit 
ethically superior to all other social formations—one that required a 
higher and fuller loyalty than personal bonds, political parties, social 
groupings, or intellectual movements. But whereas in the nineteenth 
century the insistence on the importance of the national idea had 
been an appeal for reform and change, in the twentieth century it 
meant an acknowledgment of the perfection of the existing sodal or¬ 
der and a defense of its ruling group. The prevailing traditionalism in 
historical scholarship becomes easier to understand if one realizes 

^ For a careftd analysis of the German situation, see Krill, op cU,; for France 
see Pieter Geyl, Napoleon For and AgainsS (New Haven, 1949), pp- 351 ff.; 
Guigue, op. cit.; and Georges Belloni, Aulard: Hisforien de la Revolution 
Franpuse (Paris, 1949)- 
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that the question of revising historical concepts and methods was not 
just an intellectual issue but that it did react upon the position that 
historians and historical scholarship had acquired in social life. 

I began this chapter with a quotation in which at the beginning of 
the twentieth century Meinecke stated his belief that historical schol¬ 
arship was declining from the heights of the nineteenth century. If 
this quotation is placed in its full context it emerges that Meinecke 
regarded the changed relation of history to political life as the crucial 
reason for decline. "Whatever you may think about the achieve¬ 
ments and the outlook of the last generation of German historical 
scholars,” he wrote, "it is undeniable that they lacked a certain ele¬ 
ment of strength which the generations from Ranke to Treitschke 
possessed: they lacked that peculiar vitamin which had been pro¬ 
duced by a symbiosis of scholarship and politics and which was no 
longer nourished by the political atmosphere after 1871. To express 
it crudely, history began to taste of the laboratory. The cultivation of 
traditional and ftilfilled political ideas and ideals, even if carried out 
with loyal and warm sentiments, threatens to become pure conven¬ 
tion; and the increasing rigidity of methods, which is now stressed, is 
not favorable to the production of new ideas.” 

In the two or three decades before World War I the relation be¬ 
tween European and American historical scholarship assumed a new 
character. With the professionalization of history personal contacts, 
which had constitute the bond between European and American 
scholars in the previous century, were augmented by contacts through 
organizations and institutions. Not infrequently the training of an 
American historian was completed by study in a European uni¬ 
versity. The exploration of European archives for sources relating to 
American history was systematically organized. American historians, 

23 **Wie man aber auch die Leismngen imd Aussichten der letTten Generarionen 
deutscher Geschichtswissenschaft einschaetzen moege, es bleibt dabei, dass sie 
gewisses starkes Etwas nicht gehabt haben, was den Generationen von Ranke 
bis Treitschke eigen war, jenes eigentueml iche Vitamin, das dnrch die Symbiose 
von Wissenschaft nnd Politik eizeugt wurde imd in der politischen Luft 
seit 1871 nicht mehr voU gedieh. Um es etwas krass auszudruecken, es 
begann Laboratoriumsgeschmack anziinehmen. IDenn die blosse Pflege ueberlie- 
ferter und erfuellter politischer Ideale, mochte sie in noch so treuer tmd wattner 
Gesinnung erfolgen, drohte zur Konvention herabznsinken, und die strengere 
Methodik, die sich jetzt verbreitete, konnte aus skh heraus neue Ideen nicht 
erzeugen.** Meinecke, '*Johan Gustav Droysen,*’ Sutat und Psrsocidichkeitf p. 99 » 
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although still in small numbers, made their appearances at the Inter¬ 
national Historical Congresses of Berlin in 1908 and London in 
1912 and they took part in presenting papers?'^ This was the period 
in which American historians were most deeply impressed by the 
amount and the quality of the historical work done in Europe, and 
Americans looked upon the European procedure in historical train¬ 
ing and research as a pattern closely to be imitated. Haskins* report 
about the Berlin International Congress reflects the view that Ameri¬ 
can historical scholarship had still far to go to equal the European 
achievements. Haskins noted that the meeting had shown a "dis¬ 
tinctly higher level dian is reached in most of our American meet¬ 
ings.*’ 

Despite the strength of these feelings of inferiority and disciple- 
ship toward European historical scholarship, diflFerences arising from 
divergent sodal conditions not only continued but became even more 
pronounced. In America as in Europe the increasing attraction and 
importance of the natural sciences and the social sciences—of eco¬ 
nomics, sociology, and psychology—^had its bearing upon the posi¬ 
tion of historical scholarship. But in contrast to Europe where, as we 
have seen, history was regarded as having its own methods and aims 
which were thought to be diflFerent from those of other fields of 
knowledge, in the United States the view that history was one of the 
sodal sdences and ou^t to contribute to the discovery of laws of hu¬ 
man development had a much stronger appeal. The concept of sci¬ 
entific history that reflected this tendency of jo ining history to the so¬ 
cial sdences was advanced at this time and gained great influence. 
The advocates of sdentific history in America believed that they were 
elaborating on the ideas implied in the works of European histori¬ 
ans- American historians believed in the pc^ibility of an approach 
to history that combined the method of Ranke and the laws of Lam- 
prechc The refinements in historical methcxl which Ranke had intro¬ 
duced were considered to have made historical research scientific, 
and the discovery of laws of development which Lamprecht de¬ 
manded were believed to be the necessary consequence of the appli¬ 
cation of Ranke’s sdentific procedure. But no German historian, in- 

See die reports about tbese Congresses by Haskins, op cst., and by Jamescm, 
op. dt.; apparently about twenty American historians attended these Congresses. 

Haskins, op. at., p. 7. 
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deed, no Eixropean historian, would have accepted the notioQ that 
Ranke’s concept of the individuality of each historical period could 
ever be compatible with Lamprecht’s laws of causality. Scientific his¬ 
tory was an American creation.-® 

There arre historical reasons for the fact that concepts of history 
concerned with, the laws of social development exerted an attractkm 
in the UnitDed States which they did not have to the same extent in 
Europe. la Europe the various academic fields of knowledge had 
emerged from a common context, a system of philosophy that justi¬ 
fied the division of the search for truth into single branches of sdiol- 
arship; each discipline had its place and rank in the hierarchy of 
knowledge. \ 4 ^hen in Europe issues like those of the true character 
of history were debated, it was natural to discuss them on the basis 
of theoretical and philosophical considerations. In American educa¬ 
tional institutions the consideration of philosophical connections had 
less influeace, and usefulness provided the criterion for determining 
the place given to a field of knowledge. It was almost inevitable that 
in Ae course of developments this tendency of placing practical 
considerations above theoretical ones continued and even became 
stronger. Because the aim of American colleges was to give their 
students a general education that would fit them into any kind of ac¬ 
tivity rather than training them for a specialized profession, those 
fields of knowledge that were helpful in understanding and master¬ 
ing the outside world seemed particularly valuable. In addition, col¬ 
leges and laniversities were dependent on private support. It is not 
difficult to understand that the argument of immediate practical re¬ 
sults and of direct usefulness far outweighed other conskiautioQS. If, 
at the be ginning of the twentieth century, the positfon of history in 
the curriculum of American colleges and universities was to be 
maintained, historians had to assert that history was one of the social 
sciences, and that like other social sciences, it could provide practical 
knowledge by revealing the underlying pattern in the movement of 
social life. A^lthough external circumstances furthered in America the 
conception of history as a social science, the hold which this view had 
over a great nximber of American historians would not have been so 

See above, pp. 98£F.; of partiaikr interest for these quesdcms is die article by 
Georg Iggerrs, **The Image of Ranke in American and G erma n His toric al 
Thoaght,” History and Theory, II (1962), i7-4a 
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firm had not the image of a progressive historical pattern corre¬ 
sponded to deeply felt beliefs rooted in the American experience of 
history. Nothing that had happened since the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century was sufficient to shake the conviction of American 
historians that their history represented an unbroken advance. Even 
the Qvil War appeared not as a social crisis but rather as a significant 
step on the road to further progress. Industrialization did not produce 
a rigidificadon of the class structure not a separation of society in two 
hostile groups. It had not frightened the wealthier classes into polit¬ 
ical reaction. The ideas of demoaacy and liberalism remained unques¬ 
tioned. Thus the break between historical scholarship and political 
progressivism that occurred in Europe did not take place in the 
United States. Through their knowledge of the pattern of the past 
American historians could have few doubts that their works served 
to build a better future.^^ 

Because many American historians regarded history as a branch of 
the social sciences—and as such, as an instrument for social improve¬ 
ment—^they were eager to apply to the interpretation of the past ail 
the tools that the social sciences used: the past was not only formed 
by what happened in the pohticai sphere, but also determined by 
economic factors, psychological attitudes, etc. The result was a revi¬ 
sion of the traditional views of American history. By showing the im¬ 
pact of the struggle with the wilderness on the formation of social 
concq>ts. Turner revealed the uniqueness of American history; by in¬ 
vestigating the connection between economic interests and political 
actions. Beard reduced the Founding Fathers to human proportions. 
A point of great practical importance was that some American his¬ 
torians demonstrated the need for further social and political prog¬ 
ress by showing that the foundatk>ns of die American past were due 
to particular interests and unique circumstances, and that they could 
have for later generations no absolute value or binding charaaer. 
The permanent validity of their historical theses might be question¬ 
able, but the direction toward the future gave to the work of Ameri¬ 
can historians on American history a political interest and vitality 
that the work of their European contemporaries no longer had. 

But this freshness and irreverence did not extend to the work 
American historians did in the field of European history. Probably 
^ For details, see above, pp. 171 5 . 
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the awe that European historiography inspired impeded attempts to 
embark on new interpretations and to underline or broaden the 
scheme within which the European historians were working. The 
few significant contributions to European history by American histo¬ 
rians for instance those of Haskins—were strictly within the frame¬ 
work which European historical scholarship had set and they show 
historical views and concepts entirely compatible with those of Euro¬ 
pean historians.^^ 

For American work on European history, a new era began only 
with World War L It almost appears that the political importance 
the United States had gained in World War I was reflected in the 
greater intellectual independence of the American historians toward 
the problems of European history. Like European historians, Amer¬ 
ican historians also made the causes of the outbreak of World War I 
a central theme of their studies in modern history. They explored Wil¬ 
son's pronouncements that the outbreak of World War I revealed the 
corruptness and bankruptcy of European diplomacy and their writ¬ 
ings demonstrated a breadth that European studies lacked. American 
historians treated the outbreak of the war not from the point of 
view of a single nation. To them, the European scene was a sin¬ 
gle unit and therefore every aaion was evaluated wiA respea to its 
repercussions on the policy of all other nations. American historians 
were eager to study the working of the history of the European state 
system rather than the policy of an individual nation. This approach 
gave to the works of Fay and Schmitt on the origins of World War I 
a comprehensiveness and authenticity that none of the European his¬ 
torical works on this subject could claim. The independence firom 
European patterns that American historians of European history 
gained after World War I gave them the courage to apply some of 
the social science concepts that had proved their usefulness in Amer¬ 
ican history to the European scene as well as to broaden the investiga¬ 
tion of diplomatic events by exploring the extent to which they were 
determined by public opinion, economic interests, and the social 
structure of a society. Although in the early twentieth century Euro¬ 
pean writers had named the contemporary period the age of imperi¬ 
alism, American historians after World War I gave to this concept a 
reality and concreteness; the diplomacy of imperialism appeared as a 
28 For details, see above, pp. 38 ff. and 
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clearly distina, unique pericxl in the history of diplomaqr. But these 
American studies were undertaken at the time^ when the European 
historiographical scene had been changed under the impact of World 
WarL 


2 ® The first edition of William L. Langetis The Diplomacy of Imperialism^ ai>- 
peaxed in 1935. 
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THREE TWENTIETH CENTURY HISTORIANS: 
MEINECKE, BLOCH, CHABOD 


World War I has been the great divide that sets the world in which 
we live—^with its global policy, its rise of non-European nations, its 
transformation of life through science and technical advances, its 
rapid changes of customs and habits, and its new forms of social or¬ 
ganization—apart from all previous centuries. 

The impact of these changes on all aspects of intellectual life and 
therefore also on the development of historical scholarship is undeni¬ 
able. Nevertheless, although a new chapter in historical studies be¬ 
gins in this period, historiography was not set suddenly on a new 
course with the end of World War I; the development was gradual 
rather than sudden and abrupt. New historiographical tendencies 
that became strong and dominant after the war had their roots in 
previous developments. Moreover, there were a number of factors that 
had an almost retarding effect on the development of historiography 
and contributed to the maintenance of traditional attitudes. 

Strangely enough, one of the retarding factors was the attention 
given to a new complex of problems raised by the war: the war-guilt 
question. Because the question of the causes of World War I was 
couched in terms of moral responsibility and guilt, it was almost un¬ 
avoidable that European historians, in contrast to those of the United 
States, treated this question with a national bias—^from the point of 
view of their own country. Thus the war-guilt question, with which 
historians in all European countries became intensively concerned, 
reinforced the traditional tendency of thinking about historical 
events in a national framework. Moreover, in order to refute the 
thesis of Germany’s exclusive responsibility for the war, the German 
government opened the archives of the German Foreign Office and 
arranged for a publication of the chief diplomatic documents from 
the foundation of the Empire in 1871 to the outbreak of World War 
I in 1914.^ Most of the other European governments, some hesitantly 

1 For the origin of the various documentary publications conneaed with the out¬ 
break of World War I, see Mario Toscano’s Lezkmi ds storia dei trattati e poUtka 
tfiternazionde (Torino, 1958). 
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and slowly, felt that they were forced to follow the German example. 
The overwhelming amount of sensational diplomatic source material 
that became available in the Twenties encouraged students of mod¬ 
em history to continue work in the channels of traditional diplomatic 
history. 

Moreover, there was a significant time lag between World War I 
and the full realization of the impaa of this event: that it meant the 
end of an epoch in history and the beginning of a new one. For some 
time it appeared that the outbreak of the war had confirmed the va¬ 
lidity of the political concepts and ideas of the nineteenth century; 
the vitality of the ideas of parliamentary democracy, on which the 
political systems of England and France were built, seemed to have 
been proved. Moreover, the most striking political change brought 
about by the war was the extension of the principle of national self- 
determination toward eastern Europe. The conjunction of liberalism 
and nationalism which had favored the rise of historical studies in 
the nineteenth century formed the justification for the political exist¬ 
ence of those new independent states which emerged from the col¬ 
lapse of the Austrian, Russian and Ottoman Empires. As long as the 
peoples of these new national states had been under foreign rale, his¬ 
torical studies had played their part in keeping alive among them the 
feeling of nationality and of belonging to a separate political entity. 
Now, after they had achieved independence, historical scholarship 
was to serve the purpose of strengthening the coherence of these 
states. If in the first half of the nineteendi century western European 
governments had promoted historical scholarship in order to widen 
and control dvic education, the same policy was pursued in the new 
national states of eastern Europe. Historical studies were encouraged 
but they developed strictly in the national framework of nineteenth 
century historical scholarship. The development of the nation and of 
its road to political independence were the central themes of the his¬ 
torical work done in the newly founded states. 

In order to commemorate fifty years of the Revue historique its 
editors issued two volumes of essays in which historians described the 
status of historical scholarship in the different countries of the world.^ 
The articles dealing with those countries created after World War I 
show that historical scholarship there was organized almost strictly 

® Bibliotb^ne de k Repue historique, Histoke et historians depuis cmquante ans, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1927). 
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according to the pattern that German, French, and Italian historians 
had set in the nineteenth century. The picture given of the activities 
of historical scholars all over the world is striking. In eadi country 
Inng series of editions of sources were underway. Several scholarly 
historical periodicals were published and a great number of histta- 
jral societies flourished. But despite the fact that these two volumes 
give the impression of the steady expansion of historical sditrfar- 
ship, die reader is left with mixed feelings. The organizarion of ac¬ 
tivities, die collecting of facts, the editing of sources seems to over¬ 
shadow the search for new interpretations, new concepts, or new 
It was probably unavoidable that these commem(»ative vol¬ 
umes leave an impression of sterility because their intention was to 


point out the tangible results and achievements of the past rather 
than the still uncertain prospects of the future. 

Acmally when the commemorative volumes of the Revae his- 
torique appeared in 1927, it was already apparent tiiat many he- 
torians wanted to strike out in new directions. The country where die 
need for a revision of history was earliest and most strongly felt was 
Germany. There a questioning of traditional attitudes was the almost 
necessary result of a defeat that had revealed die weaknesses of 
the political system established in 1871 and the diallowness of the 
values it embodied. But when in die political and scxial unrest of 
the Twenties and Thirties the hope of a return to die stability of die 
prewar world diminished and finally disappeared, an awareness of 
the limitations and confinements of the tradiricaial concqitnal fcame- 
work of history spread to other countries. There was vnde^read rec¬ 
ognition that the traditional framework ought to be changed and en¬ 
larged. Certainly this did not mean that the soundness of the cri^ 
method adopted in the nineteenth century was questioned, ‘lid k 
mean that recognized historical procedures were to be abairfcmed. 
But it was felt that an exclusive concentration on polmcai hisairy 
was rather misleading, that the conduct of politics and the nature rf 
political events were dependent on a wider context formed cy a 
variety of factors. History was much more than past pohncs; in <^er 
to understand an epoch the historian had to analyze its rdigious 
beliefs and intellectual values and movements, the eooncHiuc ^- 
ditions, and the stracture of social life. Certainly such v^ atot 
the task of the historian were not original, but k was agnfat ^ 
in the period after World War I the advocates of such a broadened 
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concept of history became the acknowledged leaders of historical 
scholarship. No historian of the twentieth century ever acquired that 
public esteem which the prominent historians of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury had enjoyed. Nevertheless, there were now a number of histori¬ 
ans who have been recognized generally as masters in their field and 
they deserve the name of great historians. Meinecke in Germany^ 
Bloch in France, and Chabod in Italy exerted decisive influence upon 
the development of historical scholarship in their countries as well 
as throughout Europe. If historical stupes became wider and ex¬ 
tended to new fields, it is greatly due to the influence these men ex¬ 
erted through their teaching and their works. It might be well to 
describe, therefore, the evolution of historical scholarship in the 
twentieth century in terms of the ideas these men brought to the 
writing of history. 

Although all three—Meinecke, Bloch, Chabod—were convinced 
of the need for a broadening of the outlook of the historian and a 
revitalization of historical scholarship, the differences among 
were great. Almost inevitably their views about the course which his¬ 
torical studies ought to take were built on the particular traditions of 
historical scholarship in their respective countries. Above all, Mei¬ 
necke, Bloch, and Chabod belonged to different generations. Mei¬ 
necke, born in 1862, was twenty-four years older than Bloch, and al- 
Aough Meinecke*s work began to achieve wider recognition and 
influence only after World War I, he had, when Ae war began, al¬ 
ready been Ae editor of Ae Historische Zeitschrift for twenty years, 
he had published Ae first of his Aree great wor^, and in 1914, he 
had been called to Ae most prestigious historical Aair in Germany, 
that of Ae University of Berlin. Marc Bloch and Chabod were sepa¬ 
rated by a shorter span—sixteen years. But thtf; span is Ae more 
significant because Aese were crucial years; Aeir intellectual devel¬ 
opment took place in two very different political and intellectual mi¬ 
lieus. Thus, Bloch and Chabod were men of different generations. 
Marc Bloch’s training -was just completed in 1914, His maturity and 
achievements belong entirely to Ae interwar years: Les Rois thou- 
maiurges appeared in 1924, Les Caracteres originaux de Vhistoke 
fiifide frangmsB in 1931, and, in 1939, Ae first volume of his great 
book on Jm Societe feodale. The Annales of which Bloch was a 
founder and editor and in whiA many of his most seminal ideas 
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were originally stated appeared first in 1929.^ Chabod pubMied 
some distinguished work in the interwar years, but he was recognized 
as the leading figure in the world of Italian historical scholarship 
only after World War 11 . From 1947, he was simultaneously Profes¬ 
sor of History at the University of Rome, Direaor of the Historical 
Institute in Naples,^ and editor of the Rmsta stofica italiana. In 1951 
there finally appeared the work in which he realized his ideas about 
the historian s task: the first volume of his Storia della politka estera 
italiana dal 1870 al 18^6? 

Throughout Meinecke’s entire life® a determining factor in his his¬ 
torical thinking was the close connection between philosophy and 
history which had been maintained in Germany even after history 
had become an independent subjea. Meinecke grew up in surroui^- 
ings that were still very similar to the Biedermeier of the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century: a modest, almost sparse manner of 
living, but a material security that made the acceptance of the values 
of religion and of an idealist philosophy easy as well as firm. In the 
decisive years of Meinecke’s intellectual development there occurred 
a rapid, almost frightening social change in all ways of life: the rush 
of the German Empire into industrializatioa. The contrast between 
the social still-life of earlier times with its freedom for the develop¬ 
ment of an individual’s personality and the restlessness of a hi^y 
competitive society in which the individual became a cog in a wheel 
was an underlying problem in all of Meinecke’s works. The first of 
Meinecke’s three great historical books, Welburger^um und Natw^ 
nalstaat, published in 1907, viewed intellectual and political devel- 


SWhea the Anndes d'histoire economiqae et socide appeared, 

sinthhe historique, which Berr edited and to wHch Bloch and Feb™ had 

frequendy contributed, was transfomed into the Revue de syMbese. 

Istituto Italiano per gli Sradi Storid. 

B The subtide of this first volume is Le Premesse; no odier 

« Meinecke has published two volum« of memoirs: E^btes 

1941) and Strassburg, Fre^urg, Berltu 1901-1919 

Atth Hans Herzfeld, Carl Hinrichs, and Walther Hofer have ^ited ^ 

between 1958 and 1962, six volumes have appeared. My potations wiU refer ro 

^rXou but sin« diis edition is not complete, it is somear^ «ces^ 

to refer to ^lier editions and collections. The Werke have lo^ 

that bibliographical references. An English tr^ent M 

Tl^d W. SterlinI’s Ethics in a World of Pou>er: The Idees of 

Meinecke (Princeton. 1958); this book contains a bibliography of Mem- 
ecke’s works and of works on him. 
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opments in nineteentt century Germany as an interrelated process. 
The achievement of national unity and of a national state repre¬ 
sented a necessary historical event, the attainment of an absolute and 
final value. But a German national state was necessary not only 
because it provided material advantages: protection against other 
powers and greater room for the development of economic life. The 
national idea was also the result of an intellectual process: the individ¬ 
ual accepted the necessity of a national state because he had realized 
that his intellectual and spiritual potentialities could be fully devel¬ 
oped only in the context of a united nation. Meinecke was convinced 
of a harmony existing between idea and form, freedom and order, 
intellectual life and politics. Meinecke expeaed that by reaching out 
toward intellectual history historical scholarship would regain the 
intellectual impact it had once possessed. ''German historical scholar¬ 
ship must reestablish contact with the great forces of political and 
cultural life. It must dirow itself more courageously into philosophy 
and politics; only then will it be able to develop its own essence of 
being universal and national at the same time.” Although in its em¬ 
phasis on intellectual history Welthurgertum uni Nationalstaat was 
new, it was stUJ tied to the concept of national development as the 
central subject and final aim of history. But for Meinecke this was not 
only a politicai but also a cultural and intellectual process. The well¬ 
being of a people, he believed, was based on the harmony of intel¬ 
lectual and political forces, and his book was aimed at effecting a 
more intimate collaboration between the life of the mind and the life 
of politics. But Meinecke’s pre-World War I optimism that this har¬ 
mony could be achieved was broken by the war’s outcome. The du¬ 
alism between the world of material interests and forces, the world 
of causation, and the world of ethical norms and ideals, the world of 
values, he came to regard as irreconcilable. The work of the historian 
became now more limited in its aims; it served less the world of ac¬ 
tion and more the world of thought. Historical insight was to deepen 
man’s awareness of this irreconcilable dualism and of the responsi- 

7 ”. . . dass die deatsche Geschichtsforschung, ohne au£ die wertvoUen Ueber- 
IkferaQgen ihres methodischen Betriebes zu verzichten, doch wiedemm zu fxeier 
Regang and Faehlung mit den grossen Maechtem des Staats- and Kulmrlebens sich 
erheben muesse, dass sie, ohne Schaden zn nehmen an ibrem eigenen Wesen tind 
Zwedce, mutiger baden duerfe in Philosophie wie in Pc^itik, ja dass sie eist 
dadiircfa ihr eigenstes Wesen entwickeln koenne, universal und national zugleich 
zu sein."* Meinecke, Welthurgertum uni Natkmdstaat {Werke, vol. V), pp. 1-2. 
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bility which man carried with his decisions. That is fundamentaUy 
t e theme of the Idee der Staaisrdsonj^ Meinecke*s next great work, 
which appeared in 1924. Tliis book is not the presentation of a de¬ 
velopment that has a beginning and an end and a solution; rather, it 
IS a collection of essays on the coniSia between ethics and politics in 
the various periods of European history since the beginnings of mod¬ 
ern tirnes. The last of Meinecke s great works, Die Entstehung ies 
HistOfismusf is the most theoretical and abstract of the three. Mei¬ 
necke believed that in every human being and in every action and 
thought of human beings, there is a unique, individual element that 
distinguishes him and them from all others; the of the historian 
is concerned with this element, with individuality and uniqueness. 
According to Meinecke, the discovery of die existence of individuality 
was one of the greatest intellectual revolutions that had ever taken 
place, and his book is devoted to the description of thk revolution. 
The Entstehung des Historismus is a vety personal book. With it 
Meinecke seemed to have turned away from the problems of the po¬ 
litical and social world and to pursue the origin of his own historical 
view, to write an apologia pro vita sua. It may not be without signifi¬ 
cance that this work was completed under a totalitarian regime 
where as soon as a person went beyond the private and isolated 
sphere of his own intellectual musings he entered a directed and con¬ 
trolled world. Perhaps because the Entstehung des Historismus is 
such a personal book a number of themes that are characteristic of 
Meinecke's theoretical ideas about history stand out with particular 
clarity. First of all, in this book Meinecke tried to contribute to the 
solution of a problem with which Dilthey and Qoce in philosophical 
discussions had been concerned since the beginning of the century. 
Meinecke s thesis is that because the unique and the indivHual is the 
concern of history, the aim and methods of history can have nothing 
to do with those of the natural sciences. Meinecke also implied that 
there are no immanent tendencies of development or progress in his¬ 
tory; there are no forces which use man as an instrument: the center 
of history, the object of historical study, is always man in his unique 
and individual nature. And if this might be considered to lead to a 
loss of all criteria of judgment, to a relativism of values, Meinecke 
suggested that this relativism would be restrained by the newly 

® This work has been translated into English with the somewhat misleading title 
Machiavellism, and with a still more misleading introduction. 
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gaicted revelatioa of the immeiise and inexhaustible wealth of indi- 
vHoal phenomena, by the religious awe that this revelation excites, 
and by the resulting concern for preserving the integrity of the 
unique and individual aspects of life. 

The fame Meinecke’s works have gained can be easily explained: 
they, particalarly the Weltburgertum uni Nationalstaat and the 
Idee der Staastsrasonj are concerned with issues that are both impor¬ 
tant and disquieting to every thinking person. In showing the manner 
in which men of different times took a stand on these problems, Mei- 
iMcke direw new light on the past and at the same time made history 
a means for self-examination. The significance of the past for the 
present was extended far beyond the sphere of political causality. 
Thus, first of aU, Meinecke’s influence on the development of his¬ 
torical scholarship worked toward a widening of the material with 
which the historian deals. Political and social reality were imbedded 
in a world of ideas, and historical investigation was incomplete with¬ 
out a discussion of the connection between the world of ideas and 
the world of political and social life. Meinecke’s concept of ideas was 
different from that of Ranke, to whom ideas were "thoughts of God*^ 
existing in a sphere above men. In Meinecke’s view, the idea, the 
spiritual element, came to life and existed only through man. Each 
human being was bom into an intellectual atmosphere, a world of 
kieas which he slowly and gradually absorbed, but because each man 
was an individual he also brought a new element into this intellectual 
atn[K)q>here: it was continuously changing. Meinecke was no philos- 
Ofdier nor did he claim to be one.® His views about man’s relation to 
the world of ideas were a vision about the working of historical 
forces rather than a careful defined or definable theory. But the nec¬ 
essary result of his works and influence was to place intellectual his¬ 
tory into the center of historical sradies. In analyzing and explaining 
the thought and actions of leading figures of the past, Meinecke 
deDoonstrated the fruitfulness of a genetic approach to which he gave 
great methodical precision. Starting with a general picture of the ac¬ 
cepted concepts and ideas of the time, the historian had to show to 
what extent the individual absorbed them, through his surroundings 
and tfarou^ his education; and then, proceeding by careful analysis 


^The great artendon that recent studies have given to Meinecke's essays on 
theocedcal qnestKHis is sooiewhat regrettable; Meinecke*s historical works, not 
his theoretical s tacem aots, are important for the development of historiography. 
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from one written document to the next or, in the case of an intellec- 
^ ^ works to the fallowing, the historian 

j j ^^etrace the process in which an individual adopted 
or mo ined me prevailing views and ideas and acquired an individ- 
attitude. For Meinecke and, as we shall see, also for 
Bloch and Chabod, each period had its own intellectual structure. 
Man was not merely a maker of political events; his mind was the 
lens which permitted the historian to view the characteristics of this 
intellectual structure. But by recognizing the necessity of relating 
the explanation of individual actions and attitudes to an over-all 
structure, Meinecke implied that history could not be kept within a 
national framework. Perhaps the most significant feature of Mei¬ 
necke s works is the abandonment of the idea of the national state as 
a permanent value toward which the consideration of the past ought 
to be oriented. In Welthurgertum smd NafionalsPaaf he wrote that 
history ought to be "universal and nationaL** Later he might have 
said purely that history must be universal, although his concept of 
universal history did not go beyond the European horizon. 

While in Germany history and philosophy had been closely allied 
in the past and remained allied throughout the nineteenth century, in 
France such a traditional alliance existed between history and geogra¬ 
phy. The philosophes, critical of an educational system that tau^t 
exclusively the classics and ethical theories, demanded instruction in 
useful knowledge, and geography and history were regarded as nec¬ 
essary and crucial in any practical education.^® Thus history and ge¬ 
ography were introduced into the schedule of the colleges after the 
Revolution; in the course of the nineteenth century, in contrast to the 
classics, which were identified with conservatism and reaction, history 
and geography were stressed in educational reforms of all republican 
governments. 

As the son of a distinguished professor of the Sorbonne, Marc 
Bloch was by birthright a member of die intellectual elite of the 
Third Republic.^^ But as he himself said, he was also formed by the 

See note 6 on p. 324. France is sdH a leadinjg coiintiy in geographical 
studies. 

A complete bibliography of Marc Bloch's works will be found in his Melanges 
historiques, vol. II (Paris, 1963), pp. 1031-1104. The two volumes of MManges 
represent a collection of Bloch's scholarly articles; they do not include reviews. 
Of Bloch's books, three have been translated into ^glish: UJ^ange defaite 
under the tide Strange Defeat (1949)* with an introduction by Sir Maurice 
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event that stabilised the Third Republic by bringing the political and 
intellectual leaders together in a common cause and a common strug¬ 
gle: die Dreyfus affair. The Dreyfus affair might have awakened in 
Bloch awareness and concern for a problem which at this time some 
of the greatest of his contemporaries—Freud, Max Weber, Pareto— 
began to investigate and which has remained in the center of the 
study of the social sciences: the limitations of reason and rationality, 
the strength of the unconscious, the irrational basis of our structured 
world. For the Dreyfus affair demonstrated the extent to which tradi¬ 
tional, irratbnal, and emotional faaors remained powerful, irre¬ 
movable, and indestructible. To Bloch, threads from different peri¬ 
ods of the past—^some rationally based beliefs and convictions, some 
amtudes and patterns adoptjed by tradition rather than reason—were 
woven togedier in the present. '*Le passe command le present'' is one 
of Bloch s guiding principles. Conditions once formed, beliefs once 
h^ld, remain realities even when the factors to which they owed their 
existence have disappeared. That a procedure has lost the rational 
functioQ to whkh it owed its origin does not mean that the proce¬ 
dure no longer has a hold over the minds of men or that it is with¬ 
out influence or sig nifi ca n ce. In his three great works, Bloch touched 
upon this problem. In Les Rots thaumaturges he explained how the 
belkf that die kings of France and England were endowed with heal¬ 
ing powers had come about in an almost accidental manner. But 
Bloch also showed the extent to which this belief became part and 
parcel of the concept of royalty and an influential element in 
strengthening the hold diat royalty extended over its subjects. The 
thesis of Bloch’s masterpiece is well indicated by its title: Les Carac- 
t^es ori^nmx de rhistoire rurale frangaise. He showed that the 
forms of French agncultural life have been determined less by legal 
arrangements, changes in law, and technical innovations than by the 


Powidce; Apoiogie pom rbistoke o» Metier d*bistorien under the title The His- 
torim*s Craft (1953), with an introduction by J. R. Strayer; and La Society 
feodate under cbe title Feudalism (1961). Quotations from these works are 
^ ihe basis of these translations. The biographical literature on Marc 
Blocb is HOC extensive; next to the introductions of his posthumously published 
wmks, see Charks-Edward Perrins, *X*Oeuvre historique de Marc Bloch,’* Revue 
mOofiqme, CXCIX-CC (1948) and the "Souvenirs et t&noignages” in Annales 
uhdsttm sodde, (1945) enA Memorid des annees 1939-194^, Publications de 
Ja Faorlte des Lettres de ITIniversiie de Strasbourg (Paris, 1947). 
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petsistence of the division of land and organization of land tenure es¬ 
tablished in the earliest times of medieval history. For his analysis of 
the world of the Middle Ages in his book on La SocUti feoiale he 
made use of an astounding variety of sources—^legal documents, nar¬ 
rative accounts, theological writings, literary works, epic poems. His 
principal interest was to clarify the relation between feudal ickology 
and economic structure. He showed that they were not only intercon¬ 
nected but that they reinforced each other, helping to maintatn and 
to rigidify the feudal system. Bloch’s works are full of details—de¬ 
scriptions of ceremonies and social customs, of legal procedures and 
administrative practices, of the tools used in the Middle Ages and 
techmcal iimovations—but his writings are most illuminating wl^ 
they analyze the sensitive point at which purposeful, rational action 
is limited by accepted customs and beliefs. 

As all of Bloch’s writings show, he believed that politkaj and di^ 
lomatic histories could not go below the surface of the past because 
they dealt only with a partial aspect of history. *^^tly 0 £ wrcMigly, 
it seems clear to me that the old concepts of a rhetorical and politicd 
history have ceased to correspond to what people expect from our 
discipline today. If you want concrete examples: in the develt^ments 
of the thirteenth century, die prohibition of communion in both 
kinds to laymen and the general adoption of auricular con£es^9n, 
the minting of large silver coins and the beginnings of the minting of 
gold constitute more decisive, more significant, acd more meaningful 
facts than the maneuvers of Angevin diplomacy.” “ In his Ikde trea¬ 
tise on the Metier d^historien, Bloch postulated a ‘"broadened and 
deepened history which some of us—more every day—have begun to 
conceive.” 

A historical approach that would take account of all aq>ects of 
man’s concerns and activities and thus reveal human life in its com- 

12 tort ou a raison, Je pais bien juger que les vieilles perqjecmes d*mie liis- 
toire oratoire et politique ont oess^ de repondie a ce qoe ks iKxnmes e^Kteot 
aujoard*hui de nos disciplines—considerer, si Ton veat, qoe, dans r^volndoG dn 
XIII® sikle, rinterdiction aux laiques de la cammunion sons les deox e^>eces cc 
la generalisation de la confession auriciilaire, la frappe des grosses moonaies 
d’argent et les debuts de le frappe de For constituent des fairs plus deds^ idns 
profonds, plus esplicatifs que les finesses de la diplo man e angevine.’* Mate j^odt 
et Lucien Febvre, ”Pour le renouveau de Fenseignenient historique: Le Proidesoe 
de Fagregation,^* AfifudBS d^bistofTS economs/^us soGuie, IX (i937)» 124 * 

13 The Historiofds Craft, p. 18 . 
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pleteness and entirety had been propounded by Henri Berr at the 
turn of the century. In Berr’s Revue de synthese historique, which 
was hailed as the "Trojan Horse” in the camp of traditional his- 
tnrical scholarship,^^ Bloch’s friend Lucien Febvre wrote some of his 
biting reviews of the works of political and diplomatic historians; 
and Bloch himself published in this periodical some of his most im¬ 
portant articles. In 1929 when the number of scholars working along 
the Hnes of a broadened concept of history had considerably in¬ 
creased, Bloch and Lucien Febvre founded the Annales^^ so that there 
would be an organ where the results of researches in every facet of 
the past could be published. Bloch was not afraid that concern with 
life in its most varied aspects—^food and nourishment, money, tech¬ 
niques of agriculture, techniques of trade, customs, superstitions— 
would fragment history into a number of different specialized fields 
so that in the future there would be historians of food, historians of 
coins and money, historians of science and techniques, etc. To Bloch, 
this danger was negligible because he believed that since such ac¬ 
tivities were pursued by man they had to pass through the human 
mind and therefore they formed the elements that constituted his 
mental outlook In assuming a close interaction between social ac¬ 
tivities and mental processes, Bloch followed the most influential 
French sociologist of this time, Durkheim. Durkheim maintained 
that social smictures produced a collective consciousness. Thus the 
concepts of the individual were tied to types of imagery that consti¬ 
tuted this collective consciousness. The phenomena of the outside 
world, the instimcions, the regulatkns, the manners established by 
man to serve his needs had no immanent, automatic logic but must 
pass through human consciousness which remains the moving force 
in social Hfe. Although Bloch was deeply interested in statistical de¬ 
tails and technical developments—^the development of prices, agri¬ 
cultural tools, etc., etc.—^he always viewed such data in their relation 
to the human mind. Bloch postulated a broadening of factual history 
because such a widened outlook of the past was necessary for an un¬ 
derstanding of the decisive faaor in the development of history, the 

So called by Lucien Febvre in Combats pour Vbistoire, p. 394. 

Lucien Febvre*s two collections of essays and reviews, Combats pour Vhistoke 
(Paris, 1953) and Vour une histoire a part entibre (Paris, 1962) are character¬ 
istic for the views of the circle to which Bloch belonged; Bloch and Febvre were 
close friends. On Febvre, see Palmer A. Throop, 'Xucien Febvre,** in Some 
Twentieth Century Historians, ed, S. W. Halperin, pp. 277-98. 
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human, element. The subject of histoiy was "man in his social 
group.” 

Investigation of the collective psychology of a historical period 
was not a new or an original idea; that this was the task of the his¬ 
torian had been frequently stated since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Bloch was unique in the scientific precision with 
which he worked to achieve this task. Although he was aware of 
differences between history and the natural sciences, he belonged to 
those who were convinced that the historian could learn from the 
natural scientists. And Bloch was particularly aware that the termi¬ 
nology of the historian was unnecessarily vague and ambiguous; by 
achieving exactitude in terminology he believed that the results of 
historical investigations—even if they did not lead to historical laws 
—^might become applicable to the construction of a system of knowl¬ 
edge about the social world. In pursuing this aim Bloch became a 
powerful influence in introducing the comparative method into his¬ 
tory. Bloch himself probably would have said that he was only fol¬ 
lowing in Pirenne’s footsteps, but the faa remains that Bloch not 
only claimed theoretically the need for comparative history in a fa¬ 
mous speech at the International Historical Congress in Oslo^'^ but he 
practiced this method in most of his works. He was not interested in 
comparing similarities that might appear in the developments of dif¬ 
ferent civilizations. His concern was the comparison of instimtions 
that existed in different societies but in the same civilization. Al¬ 
though these institutions might be subsumed under the same general 
term because they had a common origin and were formed by similar 
experiences and circumstances, they possessed particularities and 
showed differences. A striking example of the usefulness of the com¬ 
parative method was his work on feudalism. Feudalism was a general 
European phenomenon. But the concept can acquire precise mean¬ 
ing only if the form which feudalism took in England and France is 
not regarded as a form which possessed dl the qualities belonging to 
the meaning of this term. It must be realized that although English or 
French feudalism had common features they were modified in each 
country by special circumstances. Because for a historian concerned 
chiefly or exclusively with national history the feudalism of an 

See Perrins, 'X’Oeuvxe historique de Marc Blcxh,” op, cit,, pp. 175 ff- 

"Pour une histoire comparee des sodetes europeennes," now reprinted ia 
Bloch’s Melanges, vol. I, pp. 16-40. 
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iodmdual country becomes almost necessarily identical with the con¬ 
cept itself, it is imperative for the historian to go beyond the frame¬ 
work of national history in order to form terms of general applicabil¬ 
ity. A distinction of the general from the particular, of the basic from 
tie accidental, can be attained only by confronting the forms of feu- 
dalian in one country with thc^ it took in other countries. Such em¬ 
pirical and pragmatic procedure diould produce a terminology that is 
not only applicable to an individual phenomenon but that permits 
stataements about society in general But to Bloch, the primary pur¬ 
pose of the comparative method was not to formulate a general sys¬ 
tem of social conoqpts; rather he believed that by distinguishing 
sharply between the general and the particular features of social phe¬ 
nomena k was possible to come to a clear view of the individual ele¬ 
ment Demonstratfon of the individual element and the human factor 
in the social world remained for Bloch the fundamental goal of his¬ 
tory. In the last years of his life when the Nazis had occupied France 
and their triumph threatened all rational purposes and human val¬ 
ues, he became more aware than ever before of the national roots in 
his existeiKe. was born in France, I have drunk of the waters of her 
culture, I have made her past my own, I breathe freely only in her 
climate.” Bloch’s mind turned to the planning of a work in which 
he wcwild evoke the true image of France. But even then he re¬ 
mained faithful to his scientific creed that the image of France could 
emerge in all its individuality only through a comparative frame¬ 
work, and the work that he planned was a 'Tiistory of French society 
in the structure of European civilization.” 

Federico Chabod, the leading figure in Italian historical scholar¬ 
ship in the twenrieth century,^ was closer in years to Bloch than 
Bloch was to Meinecke. Nevertheless, in the development of histori¬ 
ography Meinecke and Bloch belong more closely together than 
Qiabod and Bloch. As different as were Meinecfce’s and Bloch’s 
views about theoretfcal questions of history, for both of them the 
common point of departure had been the experience of the rise of 
the natural and social soences. When Chabod began to study history 

^8 Strmge Defeat^ p, 3. 

The Historia»*s Crafty p. xiv, 

^ After Chabod s death a nmnber of hisrorxans evaluated the various aspects of 
Chabod s 'wotlc in the ^tpistA storice T-WTJ (December 1950) j furtber- 

see Gemmo Sassffs Profile d$ Pederico Chabod (Bari, 1961), which con- 
tuns also aa extensive labliogt^Ay, 
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—after World War I—^these problems were hardly novel. Chabod*s 
work presupposed the contributions Meinecke and Bloch had made 
to the development of historiography. Chabod studied with Meinecke 
in Berlin, and, although he was a great admirer of the work and the 
person of the German historian, Chabod felt that Meinecke*s concept 
of the role of ideas in history was somewhat romantic, that Meinecke 
had not entirely freed himself from the eggshells of the Rankean as¬ 
sumption that ideas had a life of their own. Chabod wrote that Mei¬ 
necke lacked a quality particularly essential for the historian of ideas 
—precision in distinguishing **that one thing is a fact and another 
thing is awareness of that fact.” When Bloch reviewed Meinecke's 
Historismus he raised rather similar objections.-^ And it has been said 
that in the later years of his life Chabod moved close to the school of 
the Annates. But if so, Chabod’s adherence to the views of Bloch, 
Lucien Febvre, and their followers was not without reservations- 
Chabod always stressed that political factors were more decisive than 
all other factors of history. Moreover, Chabod believed that there 
were limitations to what technical precision and scientific exactitude 
could achieve in history; to the historian, intuition was essential and 
”no logic and no appeal to concepts can ever be a substimte for intui¬ 
tion.” Chabod's perceptive awareness of the contemporary trends 
in historical scholarship, as well as of the independent intellectual po¬ 
sition at which he had arrived, is clearly proved in the remarkable ar¬ 
ticle in which he summarized his extensive studies on Milan in the 
age of Charles On one hand, the article reveals Chabod's skepti¬ 
cism about the views of those who ascribe much influence to the 
working of ideas in history. Chabod recognized the hold which the 
imperial idea had on the mind of Charles V but he demonstrated that 
the actual conduct of policy by Charles V was determined by the re¬ 
quirements of the political situation. On the other hand, ^abod's 

"Manca la chiara piecisazione—essenziale proprio per lo storico delle idee— 
che una cosa e il 'fatto*, e altra cosa la 'cosden2a* del fatto.” Chabod on Meinecke 
in Rivista storica itdiana, LVII ( 1955 ), 284. 

22 See Bloch’s review of Meinecke’s Historismus in Anndes d*Histoire socidLej I 
( 1939 ), 429 - 30 . 

23 ", . . che e, sempre, il fattore decisivo per lo storico, doe il suo inmito, che 
nessuna logica e nessim appello a ‘concetd* potranno mai sostituire.” Chabod on 
Meinecke, op. cit.f p. 286. 

2^ Among Chabod s various studies on Milan in the sixteenth century, see partic¬ 
ularly the essay **L’Epoca di Carlo V” in the Fondazione Treccani’s Storia di 
Milano, voL IX (Milano, X96X). 
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article also represented a rejection of die attitude of those who re¬ 
garded political history as superficial because they believed that po¬ 
litical events were moved by other, nonpolitical forces. Chabod made 
full use of the material about the financing of Spanish policy that 
Braudel had assembled but Qiabod did not assume that bankers were 
die guiding force behind Qiarles V*s enterprises. Chabod showed 
that the bankers appeared in Charles V’s policy only when they 
were urgently needed; considerations of financial limitations never 
entered the emperor’s political designs. Moreover, Chabod avoided 
explanations that referred to inherent or unavoidable trends. His 
treatment of the reason for Charles V*s estoblishment of a centrali2ed 
administration for the various Spanish possessions in northern Italy 
is a case in point. Chabod did not characterize this administrative re¬ 
form as a victory of the idea of the modern state over obsolete feudal 
forms of social and economic life. To Chabod, the centralization of 
administration under the Spaniards was the result of the practical 
needs of imperial policy. 

Toward the theories of history dominant in his own country Cha¬ 
bod exhibited the same intellectual independence he maintained to¬ 
ward the various European "schools” of history. In the first half of the 
twentieth century almost all Italian intellectuals were under the sway 
of Croce, and Chabod was no exception. In the final years of the Nea¬ 
politan philosopher’s life, Chabod was even personally very close to 
Croce. A sharp distinction between the facts of history and man’s con¬ 
sciousness of the facts makes Chabod’s lectures on Storia delVidea 
d'Europa and Vldea di Nazion^ original and almost novel treat¬ 
ments of somewhat worn-out subjects; and the emphasis Chabod 
placed on this distinction was certainly due to Croce. But Chabod did 
not share Croce’s liberal optimism. He did not believe in a logic of his¬ 
tory in which fuller knowledge would lead to an increasing recogni¬ 
tion of the value of freedom. Chabod was distrustful of all theories 
which asserted that history was determined by abstract forces. "His¬ 
tory, at least up to the present, has been made by men and not by au¬ 
tomatons, by doctrines or so-called structures that by themselves, from 
the point of view of historical evaluation, are pure abstractions; they 
acquire the value of a historical force only when they succeed in dom¬ 
inating the minds of men . . . that means when ideology and social 

^Bodi books were a series of university lectures, published posthumously by 
Lateiza in Bari, under the editorships of Armando Saitta and Ernesto Sestan. 
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relations become a moral fact.** As much as these sentences express 
Chabod*s awareness of the problems raised in modern discussions on 
the theory of history, their emphasis on the responsibility of man gives 
them a somewhat traditional character. Chabod was something of a 
traditionalist and this attitude contributed to the influence he ex¬ 
erted. For that was what was needed in the situation existing in Eu¬ 
rope after World War II when it seemed more important to restore 
and to maintain old values than to rush after new gods. Moreover, 
the distortions of the past into which Italian historical scholarship 
had fallen under Fascism made a return to firm ground, a gaining of 
continuity and of contaa with the traditions of the past, an impor¬ 
tant and challenging task. Qiabod*s larger historical works aimed 
to clarify insufficiently understood faas of the past; elimination of 
errors about the past was to Chabod quite as important as the placing 
of the past under a new perspective. Thus Chabod’s books are some¬ 
what old-fashioned, at least in the sense that they are consciously 
formed units in which the attempt is made to exhaust an entire topic. 
They are concerned with the same subjects as the work of nineteenth 
century historians: political history, history of religious movements, 
diplomatic history. 

Yet there was a great difference between the work Chabod did in 
these fields and the work earlier historians had done. An example is 
Chabod’s masterpiece, his Storia della politica estera italiana dot 
1870 al 1896, which is one of the most important historical books 
published in the twentieth century. Of course this is a work of diplo¬ 
matic history, but because Chabod was cognizant of all the most re¬ 
cent trends of historiography and because he acknowledged the need 
for deepening and widening the study of the past, his book represents 
a new kind of diplomatic history; it shows the multidimensional 
background from which actions in foreign policy spring, and it is a 
model of how diplomatic history ought to be written. For Chabod, 
foreign policy could not be cleanly separated from domestic policy. 

”La storia, almeno fino ad oggi, e stata fatta dagli uomini e non da automi, e 
dottrine e cosidette strutture, die in se e per se dal punto da vista della valu- 
tazione storiografica sono pure astrazioni, acquistano valore di forza storica solo 
quando riescono a infiammare di se Tanimo degli uomini—dei singoli come delle 
moltimdini—quando diventano una fede, una religione interiore capace anrhe di 
creare i martiri; quando cioe ideologie o rapporti sociali diventano un fatto 
morale. . . Chabod in the "Prefazione” of his Storia della politica estera 
italiana (Bari, 1951), p. xii. The entire "prefazione” is characteristic of Chabod's 
ideas on history. 
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Certainly the basic source materials of diplomatic history which Cha- 
bod used were diplomatic instructions and the reports and the agree¬ 
ments which evolved from them. But the manner in which diplomats 
reported events was dependent on the concepts with which they 
viewed and anal^^zed the forces of social life. An account of diplo¬ 
matic history required an investigation of the intellectual world in 
which the policy makers and diplomats lived and acted. What Cha- 
bod aimed at and achieved in his book was an analysis of the mental¬ 
ity of the Italian ruling group. 

Chabod was weE aware of the complex problem involved in the 
use of this concept Although Italian policy makers and diplomats 
might all be membem of the same ruling group, they were individu¬ 
als. The particular nature of their recommendations and actions de¬ 
pended on the individual element Thus, in the iSnal part of his book 
Chabod drew a number of biographical sketches that show the re¬ 
fractions of the common outlook in the mind of individual diplo¬ 
mats. Moreover, a closer analysis of the leading personalities showed 
that the experiences Aat had formed their outlook frequently were 
iK>t purely Italian. The intellectual trends that had formed the mind 
of the Italian ruling group were common to the educated classes of 
all of Europe. Rome might be the visible focal point of the struggle 
between Christian tradition and modem skepticism but this debate 
was fougjbt out in all European countries. What Germans and 
Frenchmen wrote, what German and French statesmen did, had its 
bearing on the Italian scene and reinforced the existing divisions in 
die minds of the Italians, or even created them. Chabod showed 
with precision and detail that even at the height of nationalism the 
political life of a single European nation was imbedded in a common 
European climate; the book is at one and the same time Italian diplo¬ 
matic history and European intellectual history. 

As different as were Meinecke, Bloch, and Chabod—not only as 
representatives of different intellectual traditions but also as person¬ 
alities—certain common features apparent in their works opened a 
new phase in the development of historiography. 

All of them extended their historical investigations into aspects of 
the past that previously had been regarded as of no relevance—or lit¬ 
tle relevance—^for explaining the course of history. Each of them was 
interested in particular sides of the life of the past; thus their works 
point to the increasing amounts and kinds of material which the his- 
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torian must investigate and interpret. Although Meinecke turned to 
the exploration of intellectual history, although Bloch was con¬ 
cerned with physical, economic, and social factors, and although 
Qiabod emphasized political thought and political ideas, none of 
them would have claimed—as the political historians had done— 
that their particular fields of interest were solely important and the 
only key to the understanding of historical events. All three turned 
away from monistic explanations; all three recognized the necessity 
of taking into account a plurality of factors. They thought less in 
terms of cause and effea than in terms of connections and inter¬ 
relationships among the different aspects of life. Such questions and 
concerns led far beyond the national framework of history that the 
political historians of the nineteenth century had set and within 
which they had worked. Meinecke, Bloch, and Chabod all aban¬ 
doned national history as the central subject of historiography. 
Whether Meinecke investigated the changing forms which funda¬ 
mental ethical problems took in modern history, whether Bloch ap¬ 
plied comparative methods in order to separate the general European 
structure of social life from its embodiment in particular national in¬ 
stitutions, whether Chabod illuminated the entire European scene by 
analyzing the problems of Italian diplomacy, all looked upon the sin¬ 
gle nation from the perspective of a common European society. 

In extending the subject matter of history and in widening the his¬ 
torical horizon, all of them tried to restore to history that vital ele¬ 
ment that to them history seemed to have lost: meaning and rele¬ 
vance to the present. But the course they took to achieve this aim 
brought into relief the differences among them. Meinecke*s solution 
was "problem history”: an issue with which man was confronted 
could be illuminated by studying the forms which this problem had 
taken in history or the manner in which man in the past had reacted 
to its challenge. The true character of the decision man has to 
make, as well as the full range of his possibilities, will, according to 
Meinecke, emerge from an attitude to history in which the final aim 
of an examination of the past is a deepened self-examination. Such an 
approach to history can have limited impact on the organization of 
research. Certainly Meinecke aimed to document his works fully, and 
he certainly regarded as valuable source material areas of history 
which the political historian had neglected. But the restudy and the 
reinterpretation of known material was to him no less important 
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than the opening of new sources. Marc Bloch’s views, in contrast, 
gave an impetus to an expansion of research enterprises. Bloch ac- 
cq>ted the view that the phenomena of social life could be compre¬ 
hended and explained in a strialy scientific way. And he believed 
that one of the essential contributions of history to the present was 
that historical investigations could assist in the construction of a sys¬ 
tem of social sciences. Bloch’s work focused attention on the impor¬ 
tance of all facets of social life; accordingly, in recent years, particu¬ 
larly in France, the collecting and editing of sources extended into 
new fields: economic statistics, data about prices and money, data 
about shipping, etc., etc.^ Bloch believed that history, through its 
connection with the social sciences, was a part of modern scientific 
endeavors, but he did not think that history should be absorbed in the 
sodal sciences. History had its own independent role. History not 
only gave account of social development and social facts but its cen¬ 
ter was man’s reaction to these external circumstances, "man in so¬ 
cial actiorL” 

It might appear meaningless to charaaerize this stage of histori¬ 
ographical development by stating that it placed man in the center of 
its considerations because man has always been a subjea of history. 
But it might perhaps be said that with realization of the time- 
conditioned nature of man’s intellectual structure and of the causality 
determining the social connections in which his existence is placed, 
the old problem of the role of man in history arose in a new form. 
Historians of the twentieth century were able to renew the appeal of 
history because, with full awareness of the limited range of human 
action, they maintained that the smdy of history could demonstrate 
man’s respcmsibility and man’s power of decision. It emerged that the 
connection of history and moral philosophy had not been entirely 
arbitrary and that even professionalized history could not live with¬ 
out connection with ethics. 

History and historians have always been formed by the political 
climate of dieir time. One cannot separate the re-examination of his¬ 
torical ideas and concepts since World War I from the rise of forces 
that denied the value of those achkvements of the past to which the 
historians had been attached. And one notices that the significance of 

^See the publications of tbe ficole Pratique des Hautes £mdes, VI® Section: 
Centre de Redbeicbes Historiques, concerned with Affaires et Gens d^affaireSf 
Forts-nmteS’Prafics, Monnaie~prix-conjonct»re, Les Hcmmes et la terre» 
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a! man's responsibility was accenm- 

ated by the rise of the inhuman forces of Wiitarianisni and Fas- 
cism Memeck^ Bloch, and Chabod ah knew where they stood, and 
xltocn paid tor his convictions with his life 

, f’ events, improved ctunmunications, 

Ae work of foundation m promoting exchange programs have 
brought European and Ainerican scholars closer mg^eT than ever 
before The iden that have been discussed among European historians 
t u ^ methods and concepts that they introduced 

quic y came part of the thinking of American scholars. There is 
evident proof of this in the foundation of a number of periodicals 
and societies that reflea methodological concerns and the inaeased 
mterest m mtellecmal and social history of European h;c»r.r;,nc In 
1940 the first issue of the Journal of the History of Ideas was pub¬ 
lished; in the foUowing year a special Jornnd of Economic History 
appeared; in 1958 a periodical for Comparative Studies in Society 
anor History was founded; in 1961, one for History and Theory. But 
the differences in the organization and stnicrare of educational insti¬ 
tutions ^which, as I have said, gave to the professionalization of 
history in America a different form from that it had in Europe— 
made the impact of the appearance of these new concerns on the de¬ 
velopment of historical scholarship in the United States rather dis¬ 
similar from that in Europe. In Europe, despite the large number of 
universities, the organization of scholarship was hierarchical the 
professors at the most important universities were recognizaed as the 
leading figures in their profession. When Meinecke, Bloch, and Cha¬ 
bod were recognized as the outstanding men in their profession, they 
were appointed to professorships at the greatest universities of their 
countries, Berlin, Paris, Rome. In these positions they were able to 
exert a directing influence on the scholarly developments in dieir 
countries. Meinecke and Chabod were editors of the most important 
historical periodicals of Germany and Italy. As directors of seminars 
and research enterprises, as members of historical commissions, they 
disposed over patronage, they formed schools, and they could help 
their students along. But the apparatus had existed and functioned 
long before they took over its helm; they were continuators and not 
innovators. If they modified or changed the direction of historical 
studies, the intention was not to replace one approach by another 
but to enrich the existing historical thinking and to keep it up to 
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date. The attitude inherent in the existing system was not to break 
with the past but to amalgamate new concepts and methods with 
the old, to maintain history as a unified field of scholarship. 

In the United States new interests and investigations into unex¬ 
plored fields were not easily integrated with traditional historical 
concerns. As I have said, special periodicals were founded for new 
trends, and the historians interested in these new trends assembled in 
special meetings and established societies for the promotion of their 
""cause” Although new fields were added to the existing fields of his¬ 
tory, the image of the past did not gain in depth by the addition of 
another dimension. 

Of course, some reasons for this form of procedure were econonoiic. 
Financial support can be more readily obtained for undertakings for 
which the claim is made that they represent a new approach. But the 
possibility of proceeding by adding new fields rather Aan by modify¬ 
ing old approaches is enhanced by the way in which American 
educational institutions and their curriculums are formed: by their 
decentralization and unsystematic openness. There is no single univer¬ 
sity or single univetsity professor who is so influential that his ideas 
can i n fl u ence the entire course of historical scholarship. In addition, 
the dependence on public support results in giving preference in the 
curriculum to those fields that have public appeal. And public inter¬ 
est is more aroused by fields that are thought to be modern and capa¬ 
ble of throwing new light on the determining factors of social life. 
Established fields, methods, and approaches—like political and dip- 
Ic ynatic history—^now represent a vested interest and they will re¬ 
main. But maintenance or even enlargement of a department in a 
college or university can be more easily effected by adding special¬ 
ists working in new, much discussed fields of history than by relying 
on the appeal of ^history in general.” For institutions it is pres- 
i%ious to add specialists working in new fields of knowledge and for 
individuals it is advantageous to be one. There is a temptation to 
launch new trends, and sometimes ffiey are not more than short-lived 
fashions that quickly disappear. But because even those new trends 
that are rooted in the development of historiography are added as 
special fields to history rather flian integrated with it, they have to 
compete with other new interests as well as with the established fields. 
Thus these new trends frequently rigidify in their approach and 
m^faods or they are ruled by an exclusive missionary spirit that 
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suggests that they represent not one but the only right approach to 
history. Some of these historical missionaries seem to live in an intel¬ 
lectual isolation that seems more suited to the Russian ”old believers*' 
than to the prophets of a new message. 

If the development of European historiography and European his¬ 
torical thinking has given new relevance to the question of what is 
history, it is characteristic that American historians are continuing to 
debate whether history belongs to the humanities or to the social sci¬ 
ences. They see history as a scholarly activity that has many uses and 
therefore also many fields. But they do not see history as an independ¬ 
ent and unified way of understanding the world. Because European 
historiography, despite new methods and developments, is secure in 
its autonomous position, it has both continuity and a minimum level 
of standards neither of which American historiography possesses. 
But it would be wrong to see the differences purely in black and 
white. American historical scholarship has a sensitivity to new devel¬ 
opments that the slowly moving European scholarship does not. It is 
difficult to decide wheAer in the situation after World War II the 
strength of tradition or the ability to make changes is of greater bene¬ 
fit for the development of historical scholarship. 
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World War 11 and its aftennadi placed new tasks before historians. 
One task was obvious: the events of recent years had to be brought 
into a historical context; in concrete terms, the developments lead¬ 
ing to the outbreak of the war had to be investigated. After World 
War II, as after World War I, various European countries began to 
^trust independent scholars with the publication of the documents 
from the ardiives of their foreign mi n istries; again historical studies 
were directed toward work in diplomatic history looked upon from 
the point of view of individual nations. However, the situation that 
developed after World War II was very different from that after 
World War 1 . Historical research was not burdened with the moral 
question of war-guilt. Nobody, with the exception of a few capri- 
-dous or self-seeking minds, has questioned the responsibility of Hit¬ 
ler and Nazi Germany for the war, and the investigation concen¬ 
trated on the reasons for the failure of the various governments to 
take appropriate countermeasures in time. Furthermore, the connec¬ 
tion of diplomatic events with military measures, with economic in¬ 
terests, and with social pressures was so evident that the incomplete¬ 
ness of any publication restricted to diplomatic documents and the 
superficiality of any investigation based purely on foreign oflSce files 
was generally recognmed.^ But discussion of the interrelationship be¬ 
tween foreign affairs and developments in the social, economic, and 
military spheres could not be contained within the national frame¬ 
work. Even if a study started with the problems faced by one of the 
European nations, the investigation soon extended beyond such na- 
tk)nal frontiers. Application of the comparative method and the re¬ 
placement of the national framework by a European one were re¬ 
garded almost as presuppositions for explaining the events of recent 
history. The fluctuations in the fates of the European nations had ac- 

^ For instanc e, see the discussion at the Tenth: Intetoational Historical Congress in 
Eome GD. Mario Toscano's report on the origins of World War 11 , Comitato 
Intemazionale di Scienze Storiche, Afti del X Congresso haemasiomde, Roma, 
4 -II Setfemhre (Rcana, 1957),pp. 623-35. 
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customed European historians to the concept of crisis. With an almost 
exaggerated fervor this concept was now used to describe the inter¬ 
related complex of recent developments which were viewed as beingr 
rooted in a crisis of European society that aflFeaed all European coun¬ 
tries, although to a different degree. The symptom of this crisis was 
the rise of a phenomenon contradictory to the traditions of European 
political and intellectual history: totalitarianism.^ The manner in 
which the most recent period of history was conceived and histori¬ 
cally integrated shows clearly the impact of the concepts and methods 
that had been evolved in preceding discussions. 

But World War II had its bearing not only on developments in- 
Europe but throughout the whole world. It was a global war and one 
of its most decisive consequences has been to change the position of 
Europe in the world. Thus, another task forced upon the historian 
in consequence of the war was to explain the shift in power away 
from Europe toward other parts of the world and to consider those 
non-European peoples who now emerged as determining factors in 
history but on which, because of the Europe-centered tradition of 
historical scholarship, little had been done in the past. Now they had 
to be viewed as products of history, as entities formed by their own 
traditions. The praaical consequence was the promotion of studies 
in Chinese and Arabic history, African, Latin American, and even 
Russian history. Such enlargement of historical subject matter could 
more easily be achieved in the United States than in Europe.^ Because* 
a division of history into different geographic departments or fields— 
English history, French history, American history, German history— 
had been customary in the United States, new fields could be 
smoothly added to the history departments in the larger imiversities. 
But in Europe the professor of history was responsible for the entire 
field of history, at least, in either the medieval or modern or ancient 
period; the faa that his work was frequently limited to the history 
of his own nation was not openly contradictory to this fiction because 
the national history of a European nation extended necessarily into a 

^For instance, see Raymond Aron, Les Guerres en cbaine (Paris, 1951; trans¬ 
lated as The Century of Total War) , or Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totali¬ 
tarianism (New York, 1951), or Ernst Nolte, Der Faschismus in seiner Epoche 
(Muenchen, 1963). 

3 On the problem of the ^'Europazentrik** of Continental historical scholarship, 
see the colloquium *'Wege der Universalgeschichte,*’ Saeculum, XIV (i963)»» 

41-59. 
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European framework, and European history was regarded as "history 
in general*" But the history of non-European countries was clearly 
outside the competence of the traditional European professor of his¬ 
tory and unrelated to what he considered to be the core of universal 
history. In Europe the establishment of chairs for Latin Americans, 
Chinese, American, or Russian history did not mean that these fields 
were easily accessible to students of history. Experts in these fields, in 
special institutes or seminars, led a rather separate existence from that 
of the "true historians,** ie., the professors and students working in 
European history. However, the problems that the change of Eu¬ 
rope’s world position have raised are not only the formal ones of add¬ 
ing the study of the history of non-European peoples to the historical 
curriculum; the problems are also—and probably foremost—of an 
intellectual nature, problems of conceptualization. As long as uni¬ 
versal history was regarded as identical with the history of Europe 
and of European espansion over the world, history could be conceived 
as an interconnected and unifying process. But with the realization 
that non-European historical events happened earlier or simultane¬ 
ously with those of European history, though quite unrelated to 
them, the entire concept of a unified process of history, of universal 
history, became open to doubt Even if historical scholars might have 
been hesitant to venture beyond well-known paths, their attention 
would have been directed to these problems by the general interest 
aroused by works that placed universal history in new patterns. The 
reawakening of inters in Spengler, whose influence at the begin¬ 
ning of the Lhirties had almost disappeared,** and most of all, the 
popularity which Toynbee’s Study of History has enjoyed since the 
end of World War II (its first volumes, published in the Thirties, 
had found only a very limited response), were characteristic of the 
interest in new concepts of univer^ history.® Althou^ few histori¬ 
cal scholars will accept the vahdity of these patterns, they cannot 
<feny the importance of the question which stimulated these attempts 
to provide a new structure for universal history. 

The state of historical scholarship is not only influenced by prob¬ 
lems connected with the outbreak and the results of World War II; 
the most decisive challenge has been brought about by the scientific 

^ See H. 1 Hiighes, OswdiSpender (New York, 1952), pp. 137 ff. 

For a discupKMi of the problems raised by Toynbee, see Entretiens amour de 
Arnold Topthee, ecL Raymond Aron (Paris, 1961). 
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and technical discoveries and changes that have taken place in the 
last decades. From the danger of complete annihilation through nu¬ 
clear war to the reduction of global distances by jets, from the eco¬ 
nomic possibilities of automation to the scientific possibilities through 
computers, the face of the world has changed so much that it seems 
to bear little resemblance to that of former centuries. Although, or 
perhaps, because historians know about the past, they are very much 
aware of the great transformation going on in the world today; they 
realize that the question can be raised whether concern with history 
has any meaning in a world that is fundamentally changed from the 
world of the past.® 

The new faaors arising from World War II and its aftermath 
have influenced the development of historical scholarship in different 
ways. The number of smdents of history is not diminishing, but in 
Europe as well as in the United States a decline of interest in the ear¬ 
lier periods of history and an increasing concentration on most recent 
history can be noticed, A great part of historical work seems to as¬ 
sume the character of an auxiliary science that serves politics by ex¬ 
plaining the background of present-day issues. It can be observed 
that in order to counteract this trend, studies on purely political hap¬ 
penings of earlier times have become fewer; and questions of intel¬ 
lectual and social history have gained in popularity. In investigating 
the formation of our values and ideas and in examining the organiza¬ 
tion of social systems on levels closest to man*s physical nature and 
needs, the permanent elements and challenges which underlie com¬ 
plicated social structures and which continue in spite of changes in 
form become more evident. The relevance of the past to the pres¬ 
ent becomes recognizable. Another characteristic of the present situ¬ 
ation is the increased use of the comparative method. With the adop¬ 
tion of the concept of civilization to designate the broadest possible 
faaor in the historical process that still represents a distinctive and ir¬ 
reducible unit, the comparative method could now be used to analyze 
not only phenomena of similar character in different societies of the 
same civilization but also similar phenomena of different civiliza¬ 
tions. 

In the organization of historical scholarship in recent years, a new 
element was introduced by the foundation of institutes in which his- 

® For some nostalgic reflections on this point, see Carl Bridenbaugh’s "The Great 
Mutation.” AHR, LXVUI (1963), 316 £F. 
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torians, free from teaditng obligations and duties, could pursue re¬ 
search. Such institutes, although diflFerent in purpose and diflFerently 
organi2ed, have been established in several countries. In the United 
States, such institutes were frequently intended to initiate and stimu¬ 
late research and work in areas outside the Western world which had 
not previously been subjected to intensive scholarly investigation. 
The Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici in Naples, which Croce 
founded and Chabod direaed was conceived as a postgraduate 
schooL Members of the Max Planck Institut fuer Geschichte in Goet¬ 
tingen can devote their full time to research and writing. Behind all 
these establishments there is realization that the extension of histori¬ 
cal research over wider geographical areas as well as over the most 
diverse aspects of human life requires the acquisition of special 
knowledge and acquaintance with methods that cannot be acquired 
in the course of regular academic training. The exchange with schol¬ 
ars working in similar fields, or with experts in the methods of other 
disc^lines, provide scholars with the equipment that the enlarged 
tasks of historical study require.^ It is clear that such institutes are 
particularly suited for work in comparative history, and, at the Max 
Planck Institut, for instance, this approach is strongly emphasized. 

But one might consider this new emphasis on centers for historical 
research from another point of view. In the times in which we live, 
the creation of opportunities which would allow a thorough rethink¬ 
ing of the problems and tasks of history is particularly appropriate. 
University routine leaves little time for probing the consequences of 
the great transformation of our century. In American universities, 
the established set-up, whether in examination requirements, ar¬ 
rangement of seminars, organization of courses, can be altered only 
wiih difficulty; the individual scholar is forced to keep strictly to his 
own specialty. Yet it must be said that the inaeasing willingness of 
American colleges and universities to give regular leaves, to free 
young scholars from summer teaching by financial support, and to 
administer grants given to individuals by foundations indicates a rec- 
ognitfen of the problems involved in the present state of historical 
scholarship and of scholarship in general 

In this consHeration of the history of historiography, the connec- 
tbn between political and social events and the development of his- 

See Bloch, The Historian*s Crt^tj P- 47: **For the odoly tame history, which 
Adv^ance only thioirgh mutoal aid, is unrversal history.” 
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torical concepts and methods has been demonstrated again and again. 
The events described as determining the state of historical scholar¬ 
ship after World War II have been experienced in the United States 
as well as in Europe. Thus, despite differences in historical outlook 
and in the social role of histor7 in the past, younger historians in 
Exxrope and in the United States must now struggle with the same 
issues. 

In some respects the situation seems similar to that which existed 
more than a hundred years ago. Again the question whether history 
is more than an auxiliary science might be raised, and the problem of 
the relation that ought to exist between research and teaching has re¬ 
appeared. The intellectual and institutional bonds which merged 
through the professionalization of history seem to be dissolved. But 
the similarity of the present situation with that existing at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century is deceiving. If we leave aside the 
particular issues that the changed world constellation has raised for 
the methods and organization of history at present, the foremost task 
of the historian is to regain an image of the past in which history 
emerges as the conceptualization of a unified process. For the exist¬ 
ence of history as a profession and as an independent field depends on 
the conception of the past as a totality. But the need for reconstruct¬ 
ing a historical consciousness that integrates the present with the past 
is much more than the professional interest of the historian. It is 
rooted in the general need of our time. Because history is the study of 
man in his social conditions, the establishment of the relation of the 
past to the present reasserts the role of man in a world that appears 
to slide out of human control. And justification for the concern with 
history is the conviction that "there is no future without a past and 
there is no past without a future.” 
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